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PRERACE, 


It has been my endeavor in this book to lead by easy stages a 
reader, entirely unacquainted with the subject, to an appreciation 
of some of the fundamental conceptions in the general theory of 
algebraic numbers. With this object in view, I have treated the 
theory of rational integers more in the manner of the general 
theory than is usual, and have emphasized those properties of 
these integers which find their analogues in the general theory. 
The same may be said of the general quadratic realm, which has 
been treated rather as an example of the general realm of the 
nth degree than simply as of the second degree, as little use as 
was possible, without too great sacrifice of simplicity, being made 
of the special properties of the quadratic realm in the proofs. 
The theorems and their proofs have therefore been so formulatéd 
as to be readily extendable, in most cases, to the general realm 
of the mth degree, and it is hoped that a student, who wishes to 
continue the study of the subject, will find the reading of works 
on the general theory, such as Hilbert’s Bericht tber die Theorie 
der Algebraischen Zahlkorper, rendered easier thereby. The 
realm k(\/—1) has been discussed at some length with two 
objects in view; first, to show how exactly the theorems relating 
to rational integers can be carried over to the integers of a higher 
realm when once the unique factorization theorem has been estab- 
lished ; and second, to illustrate, by a brief account of Gauss’ work 
in biquadratic residues, the advantage gained by widening our field 
of operation. The proofs of the theorems relating to biquadratic 
residues have necessarily been omitted but the examples given will 
make the reader acquainted with their content. The realms 
k(VW —3) and k(\/2) have been briefly discussed in order to 
introduce the reader to modifications which must be made in our 
conceptions of integers and units. In k(\/ —5), the failure of 
the unique factorization law is shown and its restoration in terms 
of ideal factors is foreshadowed. 
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References have been given more with a view to aiding the 
student in continuing his study of the subject than to pointing out 
the original source of a theorem or concept. 

The author has adopted the term “realm” as the equivalent of 
kOrper, corpus, campus, body, domain and field, as it has the 
advantage, he believes, of not having been used in any other 
branch of mathematics. It is suggested by Gauss’ use of the 
term “ Biirgerrecht” in connection with his introduction of the 
integers of k(\/ —1) as his field of operation (see p. 218). 

Many numerical examples have been given, especially in cases 
involving ideals, and it is hoped that through them the student 
may attain some familiarity with the methods of reckoning with 
algebraic numbers. The fact that the earlier discoveries in the 
theory of numbers were made inductively inspires the belief that 
such discoveries may also be made in the higher theory, if a 
sufficient amount of numerical material be at hand. 

The following is a list of the principal authorities that have been 
consulted, the abbreviations used in citation being given. The 
lectures of Professor Hilbert, mentioned above, the use of which 
he kindly allowed me. Bachmann: Die Lehre von der Kreis- 
theilung; Elemente der Zahlentheorie; Niedere Zahlentheorie; 
Allegmeine Arithmetik der Zahlenkorper. Borel et Drach: Le- 
cons sur la Theorie des Nombres et Algebra. Cahen: Elements 
de la Theorie des Nombres, cited as Cahen. Cayley: Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, 9th ed., Vol. XVII, pp. 614-624. Chrystal: 
Algebra. Dirichlet-Dedekind: Vorlesungen tiber Zahlentheorie, 
4th ed, cited as Dirichlet-Dedekind. Gauss: Disquisitiones Arith- 
meticae, Works, Vol. I; Theoria Residuorum Biquadraticorum, 
Commentatio Prima, Commentatio Secunda, Works, Vol. II. 
Hilbert: Bericht itber die Theorie der Algebraischen Zahlkorper, 
Jahresbericht der Deutschen Mathematiker-Vereinigung, Vol. IV, 
cited as Hilbert: Bericht. Kronecker: Vorlesungen tiber Zahlen- 
theorie. Laurent: Theorie des Nombres, Ordinaires et Alge- 
briques. Mathews: Theory of Numbers, cited as Mathews; also 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Supplement, Vol. XX XI. Minkowski: 
Geometrie der Zahlen; Diophantische Approximationen. H. Te 
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S. Smith: Report on the Theory of Numbers, Collected Mathe- 
matical Papers, Vol. I, pp. 38-364, cited as H. J. S. Smith. Tsche- 
byscheff : Theorie der Congruenzen. Weber: Algebra. Wertheim; 
Elemente der Zahlentheorie; Anfangsgriinde der Zahlenlehre. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my most sincere thanks to 
Professor Hilbert for having given me my first interest in the 
subject of the theory of numbers by his lectures, which I attended 
in the winter semester, 1897-98, at Gottingen, for his continued 
interest in my work, and for his great kindness in writing an 
introduction to this book. I desire also to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to Professor James Harkness of McGill Uni- 
versity for many helpful suggestions, and to the late Professor 
J. Edmund Wright of Bryn Mawr College and my colleague 
Professor W. H. Jackson for valuable assistance with the proof 
sheets. 

LecH W. ReEIp. 
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Page 27, line 5, for “p,” read “ p.” 

Page 172, line 5, for “ p,==— 4—7i” read “p,=2.” 
“|p © 
| 


oP 
“ip oll” 


Page 344, line 10, for a 


Pll 


2 
Page 356, line 29, for “ 7; 3+V—5)” read ~(7. 
JV — 5" 
Page 392, line 3 of fine print, for “of (+)” read “f(s).” 


ADDITIONAL ERRATA. 


2 oS ae 
. 13, line 27, for ‘*5’’ read 3 


41, line 19, insert as reference number ‘‘ Ia) ’’. 

242, line 10; for **2))?” read ““1a) >”. 

- 42, line 11, for **| | — 1”? read ‘*| ,|—1”’. 

Seno) Oto eread ian 

60, line 12, for ‘6x? — 3ay + 6y —3”’ read ‘6x? — 3xy + 6y + 3”’. 
73, line 9, fine print, for ‘*mod 11”’ read ‘‘ mod 14”’. 

S06; line 7) torn, (x) "2 read “di (a)27 

. 88, lines 25 and 27, for ‘‘ R(7)’’ read *f(7)”’. 

88, reference at foot of page is for ? 21. 


. 107, next to last line, for ‘‘ind,.7)”’ 


read ‘‘ind,,72’’. 

118, ex. 17, for ‘‘is primitive root’’ read ‘‘is a primitive root’’. 

132, line 18, for ‘‘—a@”’ read “‘ —a,’’. 

138, line 22, for ““f=4411”’ read “‘g—4k+1’’. 

148, ex., line 5, for ‘‘42, —1”’ read ‘*44, +17’. 

148, ex., line 7, for ‘‘34,—2”’ read “34,4 2”’. 

149, line 19, for ‘*8) and 6)”’ read ‘*2) and 6)’’. 

161, line 23, for lees) 
| a" w,* | 

170, line 12, for *=- ” read “42-2”: 


‘é“ Z ) “é Z g)? 
198, line 8, for (=) read (<) : 


6< {99 ‘<“ 299 
; 221, line 23, for | : at read | 4 
. 226, line 30, for ‘‘ Theorem 1’ read ‘‘ Theorem 2’’. 
p23 7,elime iy) for <° tread (65277 
. 239, line 1, for <3) or 4)’’ read ‘*4) or 5)’”’. 

6 Fae par “é a ” 
p. 250, line 7, for Vee! read ogee 

V5 V5 

p. 252, line 6, fine print, for 


“a= (1I— V¥—5)(1+ V—5)*=6(1+ Y—5), and B=2(1—y—5)” 
read 
“q=(I— VY=5)=—4—2 yay, and B=(1+ V¥—5)(1— 15) 
. 256, line 14, for ‘7/5’? read ‘* /— 5’. 
. 257, footnote, for ‘Chap. XII’’ read ‘‘ Chap. XI’. 
. 277, line 23, for ‘¢a(mi-1)”” read “a, (m—1)”’, 
m2 S7pelinerl 3, forsce bho wicwvead eon. 222, 
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p. 300, for lines 25-29 substitute 
¢__ 2¢, — ¢, -- da, — 5d, =—-— 2), —/, 

6 + 5g — 4, + 404, =4 + 54, 
which give 

— 9¢, — 6a, — 21d, = —- 9/, 

96, — 34, + 34, = 9/,””. 
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p- 301, line 25, for ‘‘q”’ read ‘‘q/”’. as 
p. 302, line 18, for “(15 +5 VY— 5, 14)”’ read “(15 +5 V—5, 7)”. 
p. 306, line 25, for ** a8), a8, a8, a,B,’’ read ‘*a,8), a By, oP), On{8y””- 
p. 308, line 1, delete ‘‘integral’’. 
Pp. slo, line’ 10, for <<s? read <°h 2: 
p. 316, delete line 8 from first comma and lines g, 10 and II, and substitute ‘‘is true, 
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. 351, line 29, for “a; 
. 353, line 20, for ‘‘pairs of conjugate ideals’’ read ‘‘one or more of the second 


. 357, line 4, delete and substitute 
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but a further development of the theory of ideals is necessary for its proof. If, 
however, Th. B. hold for any realm, it is evident that not only does the unique 
factorization theorem hold, but that, if a= (a, ag. +--+, a) be any ideal of the 
realm and 6 be the greatest common divisor of a, a, :: +, ar, then, as in &(7), 
there exist integersie ye), eye, 
gereadas’eae. 


degree or one or more conjugate pairs of the first degree’’. 
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I 368, lines 20, 21, for ep? read cy? 


370, line 11; for “mr? sread’ “<i, and! foxi<<(p)i/iv mead <A(o)): tye 
370) line 12) fon “pi, py Palnin, Lead) <S101,0 05, en Ontinih 
Biome, 10n o12)) cireadacant\ a. 

285, line 30, for ** A’(p) read “* /(p)””- 

406, line 8, for ‘¢'y,|=| VY 5|’’ read **|n,| =| V5|’’. 

410, line 19, for ‘* numbers’’ read ‘ integers’’. 

411, line 19, for ‘‘ .4£ + By,’”’ read ‘* A,—& + Byny’’. 


. 411, line 20, for ‘‘ A’f, 4+- B/n.’’ read ‘* A,¢, + Bany’’. 


412, line 1, for ‘‘4& + By) and A/&,+ B’y,”’ read ‘ 4,¢,+ Bin, and 
A,k) + By”. 


WATS, line 15s toned ereadyed=— 2 « 

. 436, line 19, for ‘‘discriminant of £’’ read ‘square root of the discriminant of £’’. 
. 440, line 8, delete ‘(5)’ in both places. 

- 443, lines 21, 22, for ‘‘ which is found to belong to none of the classes 7) ’’ read 


“no power of which belongs to one of the classes 4, A4?, --., 4,¢-1”’, 

446, insert after line 25 ‘‘Since the norm of the fundamental unit, 9 + 82, of 
k( V82) is — 1, the non-existence of an integer with a given positive norm implies 
the non-existence of an integer with corresponding negative norm’’. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Die Zahlentheorie ist ein herrlicher Bau, erschaffen und auf- 
gefuhrt von Mannern die zu den glanzendsten Forschern im 
Bereiche der mathematischen Wissenschaften gehoren: Fermat, 
Euler, Lagrange, Legendre, Gauss, Jacobi, Dirichlet, Hermite, 
Kummer, Dedekind und Kronecker; Alle diese Manner haben in 
den begeistersten Worten ihrer hohen Meinung tiber die Zahlen- 
theorie Ausdruck gegeben und bis heute giebt es wohl keine 
Wissenschaft, von deren Ruhme ihre Jiinger so erfullt sind, wie 
von der Zahlentheorie. Man preist an der Zahlentheorie die 
Einfachheit ihrer Grundlagen, die Genauigkeit ihrer Begriffe und 
die Reinheit ihrer Wahrheiten; man riihmt sie als das Vorbild 
fiir die anderen Wissenschaften, als die tiefste unversiegbare 
Quelle aller mathematischen Erkenntniss und als reiche Spenderin 
von Anregungen fiir andere mathematische Forschungsgebiete 
wie Algebra, Funktionentheorie, Analysis und Geometrie. Dazu 
kommt, dass die Zahlentheorie vom Wechsel der Mode unab- 
hangig ist und dort nicht wie oft in anderen Wissensgebieten, 
bald die eine Auffassung oder Methode iibermassig sich auf- 
bauseht, bald zu anderer Zeit unverdiente Zurticksetzung erfahrt ; 
in der Zahlentheorie ist oft das alteste Problem noch heute 
modern, wie ein echtes Kunstwerk aus der Vergangenheit. 

Und dennoch ist jetz wie frither wahr, wortuber Gauss und 
Dirichlet klagten, dass nur eine geringe Anzahl von Mathe- 
matikern zu einer eingehenden Beschaftigung mit der Zahlen- 
theorie und zu einem vollen und freien Genusse ihrer Schonheit 
gelangt. Zumal ausserhalb Deutschlands und unter der heran 
wachsenden mathematischen Jugend ist arithmetisches Wissen 
nur wenig verbreitet. 

Jeder Liebhaber der Zahlentheorie wird wiinschen, dass die 
Zahlentheorie gleichmassig ein Besitz aller Nationen sei und 
gerade besonders unter der jungen Generation, der die Zukunft 
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gehort, Pflege und Verbreitung finde. Das vorliegende Buch 
steckt sich dieses Ziel: Mége es dasselbe erreichen, indem es nicht 
nur dazu beitrage, dass die Elemente der Zahlentheorie Gemein- 
gut aller Mathematiker werden, sondern, indem es auch zugleich 
als Einfithrung und Erleichterung zum Studium der darin ge- 
nannten Originalwerke diene, sowie zur selbstandigen Betha- 
tigung der Zahlentheorie anrege. Bei der liebevollen Vertiefung 
des Verfassers in die Zahlentheorie und bei dem hingebenden 
Verstandniss, mit dem der Verfasser in das Wesen derselben 


eingedrungen ist, diirfen wir auf die Erfiillung dieses Wunsches 
bauen. 


Davip HILBERT. 
GOTTINGEN, 10, Marz, 1907. 


TRANSLATION. 


The theory of numbers is a magnificent structure, created and developed 
by men who belong among the most brilliant investigators in the domain 
of the mathematical sciences: Fermat, Euler, Lagrange, Legendre, Gauss, 
Jacobi, Dirichlet, Hermite, Kummer, Dedekind and Kronecker. All these 
men have expressed their high opinion respecting the theory of numbers in 
the most enthusiastic words and up to the present there is indeed no 
science so highly praised by its devotees as is the theory of numbers. In 
the theory of numbers, we value the simplicity of its foundations, the 
exactness of its conceptions and the purity of its truths; we extol it as 
the pattern for the other sciences, as the deepest, the inexhaustible source 
of all mathematical knowledge, prodigal of incitements to investigation in 
other departments of mathematics, such as algebra, the theory of func- 
tions, analysis and geometry. 

Moreover, the theory of numbers is independent of the change of 
fashion and in it we do not see, as is often the case in other depart- 
ments of knowledge, a conception or method at one time given undue 
prominence, at another suffering undeserved neglect; in the theory of 
numbers the oldest problem is often to-day modern, like a genuine 
work of art from the past. Nevertheless it is true now as formerly, a 
fact which Gauss and. Dirichlet lamented, that only a small number of 
mathematicians busy themselves deeply with the theory of numbers and 
attain to a full enjoyment of its beauty. Especially outside of Germany 
and among the younger mathematicians arithmetical knowledge is little 
disseminated. Every devotee of the theory of numbers will desire that it 
shall be equally a possession of all nations and be cultivated and spread 
abroad, especially among the younger generation to whom the future 
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belongs. Such is the aim of this book. May it reach this goal, not only 
by helping to make the elements of the theory of numbers the common 
property of all mathematicians, but also by serving as an introduction to 
the original works to which reference is made, and by inciting to inde- 
pendent activity in the field of the theory of numbers. On account of 
the devoted absorption of the author in the theory of numbers and the 
comprehensive understanding with which he has penetrated into its nature, 
we may rely upon the fulfilment of this wish. 


GHAPITER. 1: 
PRELIMINARY DEFINITIONS AND THEOREMS. 


§1. Algebraic Numbers. Algebraic Integers. Degree of an 
Algebraic Number. 

It will be assumed in this book that the complex number system 
has been built up and that the laws to which the four fundamental 
operations of algebra are subject have been demonstrated to hold 
when these operations are performed upon any numbers of this 
system. 

We shall occupy ourselves with certain properties of a special 
class of these numbers, known as algebraic numbers, these prop- 
erties flowing in the greater part from the relation in which two 
numbers stand to one another when one is said to be a divisor of 
the other. We proceed to define an algebraic number. 

A number, a, is said to be an algebraic number when it satisfies 
an equation of the form 


an ta, att: +t ay_,* +a,=0 I) 
where ay, @,°**,@n are rational numbers. We shall call an equa- 
tion of form 1) a rational equation. The simplest algebraic 
numbers are evidently the rational numbers. An algebraic num- 
ber is said to be an algebraic integer or briefly an integer, when 
it satisfies an equation of the form 1) whose coefficients, a,, a, 
-**, @,, are rational integers. The simplest algebraic integers are 
the positive and negative natural numbers. An algebraic number, 
a, evidently satisfies an infinite number of rational equations, for 
if a satisfy 1), it also satisfies any equation formed by multiplying 
1) by an integral function of # of the form 


AEN Og eR Digi # Om, 
where 0,,°-:, bm are rational numbers, and this equation will be of 


the form 1). There will be however among all these rational 


I I 
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equations satisfied by a, one and only one of lowest degree, J. 
For suppose that a satisfied two different rational equations of the 
Ith degree, / being the degree of the rational equation of lowest 
degree satisfied by a, and let these equations be 


vit aytt---+a,=0 2) 
att bxttt---+b,=0 3) 
Then a will satisfy the equation formed by subtracting 3) from 
2.) 5 that is, (a, —b,)rtt*+---+a,—bi=0 4) 


Unless 4) be identically zero, a satisfies a rational equation of 
degree lower than the /th, which is contrary to our original sup- 
position. Therefore 4) is identically 0, and 2) and 3) are the 
same equation. Hence a satisfies only one rational equation of 
the /th degree. 

This equation is irreducible; that is, its first member can not 
be resolved into factors of lower degree in +, with rational coeffi- 
cients ; for if 
gt owt) og, == (29+ bate Eg) 

X (a8 + eek? 4 4 cy), 
where 0,, ---, On, Cy, +++, Ce are rational numbers, a would satisfy 
one of the rational equations 

a+ bet 4 +--+ bp == 0; 4 + 6,41 41--- 4 GO, 
This is, however, impossible since both of these equations are of 
lower degree than the /th. Hence the rational equation of lowest 
degree, which a@ satisfies, is irreducible. If J be the degree of 
this equation, a is said to be an algebraic number of the /th 
degree. 


THeoreM I. Jf a be an algebraic number, 
fi(4) S24! +ae'4* +--+ a0 
the single rational equation of lowest degree which a satisfies, 
and fAl*) =2"-- 647 


any other rational equation satisfied by a, then f,(#) is a divisor 


of fo(#). 
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We can always put f,(7) in the form 


fo(7) =fs(4) -fi(4) +f(*) 2) 
where f,(#) and f,(#) are rational integral functions of + whose 
coefficients are rational integers and f,(*) of lower degree than 
f.(“). Substituting a for x in 2) we have 


f.(a) =f3(a) -f1(a) + f,(@), 
whence, since f,(a)—o0, and f,(a)=o0, f,(a)=0; that is, unless 
f,(#) is identically 0, a will satisfy a rational equation, f,(4) =o 
of lower degree than the /th. But this is contrary to our original 
hypothesis. Hence f,(#) is identically zero, and f,(+) is there- 
fore a divisor of f,(+). 

We shall see later (Chap. II, Th. 4) that the rational equation 
of lowest degree which an algebraic number, a, satisfies, deter- 
mines the question whether or not a is an algebraic integer ; that 
is, that the coefficients of the single rational equation of lowest 
degree, which an algebraic number, 4a, satisfies, shall be integers, 
is a necessary as well as sufficient condition for a to be an alge- 
braic integer. 


§2. Algebraic Number Realms. 

A system of algebraic numbers is called a number realm or 
briefly a realm, if the sum, difference, product and quotient of 
every two numbers of the system, excluding division by 0, are 
numbers of the system; that is, if the system is invariant with 
respect to these four operations. 

The simplest example of a realm is the system of all rational 
numbers, for evidently the sum, difference, product and quotient 
of any two rational numbers are rational numbers. Another ex- 
ample is the system of numbers of the form 4 -+ y VW —1, where 
x and y take all rational values. For the sum, difference, product 
and quotient of any two of these numbers are numbers of this 
form. 


§ 3. Generation of a Realm. 
If a be any algebraic number, the system consisting of all num- 
bers, which can be formed by repeated performance upon a of the 
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four fundamental reckoning operations, that is, the system con- 
sisting of all rational functions of a with rational coefficients, will 
be a realm. 

For the sum, difference, product and quotient of any two ra- 
tional functions of a are rational functions of a and hence num- 
bers of the system. 

We say that a generates this realm. We say also that a defines 
the realm and denote the latter by k(a). The rational realm can 
be generated by any rational number, a; for a divided by a gives 
1, and from 1 by repeated additions and subtractions of 1, we can 
obtain all rational integers, and from them by division ali rational 
fractions. As the number defining the rational realm we generally 
take 1, thus denoting the realm by k(1). More usually, how- 
ever, the rational realm is denoted by the letter R. The realm 
given as the second example in the last paragraph can be generated 
by V—1; for /—1 divided by —1 gives 1, and from I we 
can generate the rational realm and then by multiplying Y~—1 
by all rational numbers in turn and adding to each of these 
products each rational number in turn, we obtain all numbers of 
the form «++ y\/—1, where x and y take all rational values. 
This realm is therefore denoted by k(\/—1). We have seen in 
the last example that among the numbers of k(\/—1) are found 
all the numbers of the rational realm. It may be easily seen that 
this is true of every realm; that is, every realm contains FR; for if 
w» be any number, w divided by w gives 1, and from 1 we can 
generate R. It is well to observe that, although \/—1 is the 
number which most conveniently defines k(\/—1) and is indeed 
the one usually selected, it is not the only number that will serve 
this purpose. We see, on the contrary, that this realm can.be 
generated by any number of the form a+b\/—1 where a 
and 0 are rational numbers, and b=-0; that is, k(./—1) and 
k(a-+b\/—1) are identical; for since k(a+bW—1) con- 


at+tbVW—i1—a ee 


tains R, it contains a and b and hence — 7 == V—T. 


Therefore k(@-+-b\W/—1) contains all numbers of k(V—1). 
Moreover since k(\/—1) contains a+ b.1/—1, it contains all 
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numbers of k(a+b\V—1). Hence k(\/ —1) is identical with 
k(a+bV—r). It may be shown similarly that any realm 
may be defined by any one of an infinite number of its num- 
bers; as, for example, if a be any algebraic number, k(a) and 
k(a-+ ba), where a and b are rational numbers, and b=Ko are 
identical. A realm may be generated by any number of algebraic 
numbers. If a,@,--:,A are a finite number of algebraic numbers, 
the system consisting of all rational functions of these numbers 
with rational coefficients is a realm which we denote by k(a, 8, 
--*,A). It can be shown, however, that in every realm k(a, B, 
-**,) we can find a number 6 such that k(a, B, ---, A) =k(6). 
We shall not prove this, as all realms discussed in this book will 
be defined by a single number. 


§4. Degree of a Realm. Conjugate Realms. Conjugate 
Numbers. 
If the rational equation of lowest degree which a satisfies be 


a” + aa" + +++ + Gy = 0 I) 
then k(a) is said to be of the mth degree. That is, the degree of 
a realm is the degree of the number defining the realm. Thus 
k(\/—1) is of the second degree, since the rational equation of 
lowest degree which \/—1 satisfies is +? + 1-0. Likewise 
k(V2) is of the third degree. There is evidently only one realm 
of the first degree k(1), but an infinite number of all other de- 
grees. If the remaining roots of 1) bea’,a”,-:-,a, then — I 
realms k(a’), k(a”),--:,k(a®) are called the conjugates of 
k(a). 

If 6 be any number of k(a), it is a rational function of a, which 
we may denote by r(a). Then 6&=—r(a'), #’=r(a"), 
6%) =r(a"), which are derived from 6 by the substitutions 
a:a’,a:a”,-:,a:a, are called the conjugates of 6. 


§ 5. Forecast of Remaining Chapters. 

We shall consider now several special realms. In each we shall 
find an infinite number of algebraic integers, the study of whose 
properties in their mutual relations will be our task. It will be 
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observed that the properties of an integer depend upon the realm 
in which it is considered to lie. Thus the integer 5 is unfactor- 
able in R and in k(\/—-3), but in k(.\/—1) it is the product of 
two integers, 2-+ /—1 and 2— V—I. 

The realms will be taken up in the order of their degrees. 
That is, the first to be studied will be FR, which is, as has been 
already said, the only realm of the first degree. We shall then 
take up in turn four special examples of quadratic realms, 
k(V—1), k(V—3), k(V2) and k(\V—5). In the cases of 
k(V—1), k(V—3) and k(V2), we shall see that, with the 
mtroduction of a few new conceptions, the integers of these 
realms obey in their relations to each other laws almost identical 
with those governing the integers of R. 

In the case of k(\/—5) we shall observe an important differ- 
ence, and at first sight it will seem that our old laws have no 
analogues in this realm. By the introduction, however, of the 
conception of the ideal number not only will the difficulties of this 
particular realm be overcome, but we shall be able to establish 
in terms of these ideal numbers general laws for the mutual rela- 
tions of the integers of any quadratic realm, which are analogous 
to those already found for the integers of the special realms ex- 
amined. Furthermore the larger part of the theorems proved 
for the integers of the general quadratic realm hold for the in- 
tegers of a realm of any degree whatever. 


CHAPTER Ukr 
THE RATIONAL REALM. 


DIVISIBILITY OF INTEGERS. 


§1. The Numbers of the Rational Realm. 

The rational realm consists of the system of rational numbers, 
any one of which, except 0, may be taken to define it. It is 
usually denoted by k(1) or simply R. The absolute value of a 
number, m, of R is m taken positively and is denoted by |m|. Thus 


i: 
The absolute value of a number is used when the result of an 
enumeration is to be expressed as a function of this number. 


§2. Integers of the Rational Realm. 

The positive and the negative rational integers are evidently 
integers of R, for they satisfy equations of the form + + a=o, 
where a@ is a rational integer. The sum, difference and product 
of any two rational integers are seen to be integers. The ques- 
tion will at once be asked, are these all the numbers of the rational 
realm which are algebraic integers under the definition given of 
an algebraic integer (Chap. I, § 1). That is, although a rational 
fraction, b/c, where b is not divisible by c evidently cannot satisfy 
an equation of the form +-++ ao, where a is a rational integer, 
we have not yet shown that b/c cannot satisfy an equation of 
higher degree than the first and of the form 

a" + a4" + ---+ a,=0, 
where @,, @,, °°", @ are rational integers. | 

To show this, it is necessary to prove first that a rational integer 
can be resolved in one and only one way into prime factors. 
Therefore, until we have proved this theorem, the integers with 
which we are dealing should be looked upon as merely the ordi- 
nary rational integers. When we have proved the above theorem 
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we shall see that the system of rational integers and the system 
of integers of R are coextensive. 


§ 3. Definition of Divisibility. 

An integer, a, is said to be divisible by an integer, b, when there 
exists an integer, c, such that a= bc; then b and c are said to be 
divisors, or factors, of a and a is said to be a multiple of b and c. 
Furthermore, a is said to be resolved into the factors b and ¢, or 
to be factored. 

We have, as direct consequences of the definition of divisibility 
and the fact that the sum, difference and product of any two 
integers are integers, the following: 

i. If a be a multiple of b, and b a multiple of c, a is a multiple 
of c. For since a is a multiple of b, we have a—a,b, and 
since b is a multiple of c, b==b,c. From which it follows that 
a=a,b,c. Hence aisa multiple of c. In general if each integer 
of a series a, b, c, d, --:, be a multiple of the one next following, 
each integer is a multiple of all that follow it; that is, if a be a 
multiple of b, b a multiple of c, c a multiple of d, etc., a is a mul- 
tiple’of b, ¢,d,*--, b a multiple of c, d,=-=, etc. 

ii. If two integers a and b be multiples of an integer c, a+b 
and a—b are multiples of c. If two or more integers a, b, c, -- 
be each divisible by an integer m, m is said to be a common 
divisor or common factor of a, b, c,-::. If an integer, m, be a 
inultiple of two or more integers, a, b, c, :::, m is said to be a 
common multipie of a, b, c, +++ 


§4. Units of the Rational Realm. 

There are two integers, 1 and —1, which are divisor's of every 
rational integer and they are the only rational integers that enjoy 
this property. 

We call 1 and —1 the units of R. 

Any integer which is divisible by m is also divisible by —m; 
hence any two integers which differ only by a unit factor are 
considered as identical in all questions of divisibility. We say 


* Throughout this book the letters of the Latin alphabet will always 
denote rational numbers, unless there be a direct statement to the contrary. 
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that two such integers are associated, and call either one the asso- 
ciate of the other. Two integers, a and b, each of which divides 
the other, are associates, for if a—=cb and b—da where c and d 
arewintceeers, then cd——1, and hence c= 1. Two “intevers 
whose absolute values are the same are evidently associates. For 
the sake of generality we consider an integer as associated with 
itself. 
Thus the associates of 5 are 5 and —5 since 


5==1°5 and —5——1°-5. 


The factorizations of 30, 


Boe 5) 
SS 2 — 38" 
23s, 
SSS 


are looked upon as identical, since they differ only by the replace- 
ment of one or more of the factors by their associates. 

Two integers with no common divisors other than units are 
said to be prime to each other. 

Under this definition the units are considered prime to every 
integer including themselves. 


If |a|=|| 

a and b are associates, and it follows therefore that if a be 
prime to 0 |a|=- | 5 | 

unless a and b be units. — 


A system of integers such that no two of them have common 
divisors other than the units are said to be prime each to each. 


§5. Rational Prime Numbers. 

Any integer, p, that is not a unit and that has no divisors other 
than p and —p, rt and —1, that is, than its associates and the 
units, is called a prime number or, briefly, a prime. 

The units are not considered to be prime numbers, because many 
of the theorems relating to prime numbers will be found not to 
hold for them. 
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Every integer, m, with divisors other than m, —m, I, —I1 is 
called a composite number. We can obtain the positive prime 
numbers less than any given positive integer, m, as follows: The 
only even one is 2. We write down then the odd integers smaller 


than mM, 3; 5» 7> Q, II, 13, 15, 17, IQ, 21, = 


and remove from the series those which are composite. To do 
this strike out, counting from 3, the 3d, 6th, 9th, --- integers; 
that is, 9, 15, 21, °°. Then counting from 5, strike out the 5th, 
roth, --: integers; that is, 15, 25, --:, counting integers already 
struck out, and in general, if p be the smallest integer not struck 
out, excluding those whose multiples have been struck out, we 
strike out the pth, 2pth, 3pth, --- integers, counting from p; that 
is, all multiples of p except p. The integers not struck out are 
the positive primes smaller than m. 

This method is known as the Sieve of Eratosthenes. It is, 
however, not necessary to carry out the process for every prime, p, 
smaller than m; for every composite number, m,, smaller than p?, 
will have been struck out as a multiple of a prime smaller than p, 
since if m, be less than p?, it contains as a factor a prime less than 
p. The greatest value of » for which the process must be car- 
ried out is therefore the greatest prime not greater than \/m. 

The positive primes less than 100 are: 2, 3, 5, 7, II, 13, 17, 19, 
23, 29, 31, 37, 41, 43, 47, 53, 59, 61, 67, 71, 73, 79, 83, 89, 97. 

Ex. 1. Show that every rational prime, except 2, is either of the form 
4n—I or 4n-+T1. 

Ex. 2. Show that every rational prime, except 2 and 3, is either of the 
form 62—1I or 6n-+1., ‘ 

$6. The Rational Primes are Infinite in Number. 

The proof of this theorem as given by Euclid (Elements, Book 
IX, Prop. 20) is the following: Let us suppose that there are only a 
finite number of positive primes, p being the greatest. Multiply 
these primes together and add 1 to the product, forming the number 


It is evident that N is not divisible by any of the primes 2, 3, 5, 
*-+, p. Hence N is either a prime itself, or contains as a factor 
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a prime greater than p. In either case there exists a prime greater 
than ~, which contradicts our original assumption. Hence the 
number of rational primes is infinite. 

This proof of Euclid’s tells us far more than merely that the 
rational primes are infinite in number, for if 2, 3, ---, p be the 
smallest positive primes it gives a limit, p+ 1 to 2-3---p+1, 
within which a prime greater than p must lie. To bring out 
clearly what has been proved we may state the theorem as follows: 
If 2, 3, °-:, p be the n smallest positive primes, then there is a 
prime greater than p among the numbers p+1,°+',2°3°7*p+I1 
and consequently the rational primes are infinite in number. For 
example, 2, 3, 5, 7, being all the positive rational primes not 
greater than 7, there is certainly one prime greater than 7 among 
the numbers 8,9, --:,2°3°5°:7-+ I. 

After it became known that the rational primes are infinite in 
number, the attention of investigators was turned to the question 
whether, if from the positive integers a series be selected which 
form an arithmetical progression, as for example 1, 5, 9, 13, °°; 
or 3, 7, II, 15, °::, there are in every such series an infinite number 
of primes. Proofs showing that this is true of the two series 
given will be found in this book. 

It is not difficult to prove also that there are an infinite number 
of primes of each of the forms 67—1, 6n + 1, and 8 + 5.1 

These are, however, only special cases of the general theorem 
that in every unlimited arithmetical progression, whose general 
term is a+ nd, the first term a@ and the common difference, d, 
being prime to each other, there occur infinitely many prime num- 
bers. This theorem was first proved by Dirichlet (see D. D., 4th 
Ed., Sup. VI), but he did not give an interval within which a new 
prime must lie, as in the case of Euclid’s proof. This omission 
was supplied by Kronecker in 1885. (See above reference.) 

Among problems relating to prime numbers which still await 
solution is first of all that known as the problem of the frequency 
of the primes. It consists in the determination of the number of 


1Kronecker: Vorlesungen tiber Mathematik; Part II, Vol. I, p. 438. 
Cahen: Théorie des Nombres, p. 318. 
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positive primes less than any given positive number m, that is, in 
the determination of the law which governs the distribution of 
the primes among the entire series of positive integers. 

Kronecker mentions two interesting theorems which are be- 
lieved to be true, although no proofs have yet been obtained. 

I. Every positive even integer can be represented as the sum 
of two positive prime numbers (2 excepted). This theorem was 
first stated by Goldbach, then by Waring. Kronecker remarks’ 
that after testing this theorem for the even integers from 2 to 
2000, it is observed that the number of possible representations 
of 2n in this form increases as ” increases, which heightens the 
probability of correctness ; for example, we have 


4== 2-2; 0==3 +3) 8== 3-4-5) 10=—3--7, 5-55 
125-7). eA Std 7 7 103 15 ee ey 
1i8=5-+ 13, 7+11; etc. 

II. Every positive even integer can be represented in infinitely 
many ways as the difference of two positive primes, 

If the truth of this theorem be assumed and it be applied to the 
integer 2, we obtain the theorem: However far we may go in the 
series of positive primes, we shall always find primes which differ 
only by 2, that is, which lie as close as possible together. Natur- 
ally the frequency of such pairs of primes decreases the farther 
out we go in the series of positive integers. Among the first one 
hundred integers there are eight such pairs: 


3,53 5,73 11, 13; 17, 19; 29, 31; 41, 43; 59, 613 71, 733 

and among the second hundred seven: ‘ 
IOI, 103; 107,109 137, 130; 149, 1513170, 181} 191, 103° 107,100, 
If we go sufficiently far in the series of positive integers we can 
find as great a number of successive integers as we please, no 
one of which is a prime, for none of the integers n! 4+ 2, n!+ 3, 
‘,n!-+-m is a prime, since n/-+1; 1<n, is divisible by 1; for 
example, 5!-+ 2, 5!+ 3, 5!+ 4, 5!+ 5 areall composite numbers. 

§7. Unique Factorization Theorem. 

According to the definition, every composite number can be 

*Vorlesungen tiber Math., Part II, Vol. I, p. 68. 
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resolved into the product of two factors, neither of which is a 
unit. One or both of these factors may be composite, and hence 
in turn resolvable into two factors, neither of which is a unit, and 
we can continue this process until we reach factors which are 
primes. It is evident that when one or both of the factors are 
composite, the resolution is not unique; for example, 21I0—=14-15 
= 10-21 = 6-35 = 2-105 = 3:70= 5-42=7-30. We shall show 
that, when the resolution is continued until the factors are primes, 
it will be unique, considering associated factors as the same (see 
§$ 4), and that such a resolution is always possible ; for example, 


ZiG—= 8415 02-773 - 


5 
—— Oat =2-5°3°7 
OB = 25°57 
Se 05 — 223-5 +7 
—— 5°42 = 5:°2°3°7 


(kaa area! Rao, in Fe 
that is, 210 can be represented in only one way as a product of 
prime numbers. 

To prove this theorem, upon which the whole theory of the 
rational integers depends, that is, that every rational integer can 
be represented in one and only one way as a product of prime 
numbers, we require the two following theorems: 


TueoreM A. Jf a be any integer and b any integer different 
from o, there exists an integer m such that 


|a—mb|<|d| 
Let ;= m+, 
a et . 
where m is the integer nearest to b and hence | 7 | <4; then m is 


the required integer, for | ;—m mks 
whence, multiplying by |} |, 
|a—mb|< |b}. 


This theorem is equivalent to saying that we can divide a by b 
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so as to obtain a remainder less in absolute value than 0, the quo- 
tient being m. There are, except when a is divisible by b, evi- 
dently two integers which satisfy the requirements of the theorem, 
one selected as above and another differing from the first by 1; 
for example, if a==12 and b==— 5, then 

|r2—(—2)(—5)|<|—5| and |12— (3) (==5)|<|—=5], 
and hence both —2 and —3 satisfy the requirements of the 
_ theorem, — 2 being the integer selected as in the proof. 

Tueorem B. Jf a and b be any two integers prime to each 
other, there exist two integers, « and y, such that 


ax + by ==. 

If either a or b be a unit, the existence of the integers +, y is 
evident. We shall now show that, if neither a nor 0 be a unit, 
the determination of x and y can be made to depend upon the 
determination of a corresponding pair of integers v,, y, for a 
pair of integers a,, b, prime to each other and such that one of 
them is less in absolute value than both a and b. 

Assume |b|<|a|, which evidently does not limit the generality 
of the proof. 

By Th. A there exists an integer m such that 

|a—mb| <|D|. 
Then b and a—wmb are a pair of integers, a,, b,, prime to each 
other, and a— mb is less in absolute value than both a and b. 
If now two integers +,, y, exist such that 


a,%, + by, =1; 


that is, bx, + (a—mb)y,=—1, 
we have ay, + b(4,—my,) =1, 
and hence L=),, Vor,—mM);,. 


The determination of #,, y, for a,, b, may, if neither a, nor b, 
be a unit, be made to depend similarly upon that of ¥,, y, for a 
pair of integers a,, b, prime to each other and such that one of 
them is less in absolute value than both a, and b,. By a continua- 
tion of this process, we are able always to make the determination 
of x and y depend eventually upon that of 4, y, for a pair of 
integers @n, bn, one of which is a unit. 
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Since the existence of x, and yp is evident, the existence of x 
and y is proved. 


Ex. Let a=14, b=9; then a,=9, b,=5, and the determination of 


« and y, so that 14% -+oy=1 2) 
depends upon the determination of -r,, y,, so that 
94, + 59: =I. 3) 
We can make the determination of +,, y, depend upon the determination of 
#2, ¥2 for the pair of integers a,=5, b.=—1, but it is sufficient here to 
notice that +,——1I, y,=2 satisfy 3) and hence r=y,=2, y= 4,— my, 
=— I1—1-2—>— 3 satisfy 2). 
The problem of finding the two integers x and y is most easily solved 
by the method of contin ions, but the form of proof here used 


to show the existence of + and y has been adopted as being more easily 
applicable to realms of higher degree. 

The proof given satisfies completely, however, the requirement which 
Kronecker considered should be imposed upon every existence proof in 
the Theory of Numbers (see below); that is, it furnishes a method by 
which in a finite number of steps the desired integers +, y can be found 
irom the given ones a, BD. 

Hensel says in his preface to Kronecker’s “Lectures on the Theory of 
Numbers,” “ Kronecker consciously imposed upon the definitions and proofs 
of the general arithmetic a demand whose rigorous observance essentially 
distinguishes his exposition of the theory of numbers and algebra from 
almost all others. 

“He considered that one can and must so formulate each definition in 
this domain that by a finite number of trials it can be determined whether 
or not it is applicable to any proposed quantity. 

“Likewise a proof of the existence of a quantity is to be looked upon 
as rigorous only when it contains at the same time a method, by which 
the quantity, whose existence is proved, can be actually found. Kronecker 
was very far from throwing entirely aside a definition or proof which did 
not satisfy these high requirements, but he considered that something 
was still wanting and he held its completion in this direction to be an 
important task, by which our knowledge would be extended in an es- 
sential point. 

“He considered, moreover, that a formulation rigorous in this sense 
was in general of simpler form than another which did not satisfy this 
demand and he has in many cases shown by his lectures that this is 
the case.” 

Cor. If a and b be any two rational integers, there exists a 


common divisor d of a and b such that every common divisor 


ae <a 


16 
Pla, b) = ae 
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of a and b divides d, and we can find two integers x and y such 
that ax + by=d. 
et C= 6,6, VG, 


where a, and b, and prime to each other. 
By Theorem B two integers x and y exist such that 


a4 +b,y=1. 1) 
Multiplying 1) by c, we have 
Ger U,6y =; 

that is ax + by=c. 

Every common divisor of a and b evidently divides c. Hence 
¢ is the divisor, d, sought. 

We call d the greatest common divisor of a and b. 

It is evident that two such divisors. which are not associates 
cannot exist; for if d,, d, be two such divisors, then since from 


the definition d, must divide d, and d, must divide d,, d, and d, 
are associates. 


-—— Any number of integers, @,, a, °**, @n, possess a common di- 


visor which is divisible by all common divisors of these integers ; 
for let d, be the greatest common divisor of @,, a, as defined 
above. Then two integers, 1, and #,, exist such that 


G4; + G4,-=d,. 
Let now d, be the greatest common divisor of d, and a,. It is 
evident that d, is a common divisor of @,, d,, a3, and that two 
integers, Vj, V2, exist such that 
d,V1 + G2 = dy, 
or ALY, + AX eV, FAs V2 = Ay ; 
that is, three integers, 2,, 2,, 2, exist such that 
Ay 21 + Ay8, + A382, = dy, 


from which identity it is evident that every common divisor of 
@,, G2, Az, divides d,. 
Proceeding similarly with d, and a,, then with their greatest 
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common divisor d, and a,, etc., we see finally that there exist 
integers U1, U5, °**, Uy such that 


G,U, + au, + +++ + Ann = d, 


where d is a common divisor of @,, d, °°, An. 

From this identity it is evident that every common divisor of 
1, Ay, ... Gn divides d. We call d therefore the greatest common 
divisor of the m integers a, d, °**, Qn. 

The common divisors of a system of integers are evidently the 
divisors of the greatest common divisor of the system. 

To find the greatest common divisor of m integers a,, a, ***, Qn, 
we find the greatest common divisor d, of a, and a,; then the 
greatest common divisor of d, and a3, which will evidently be the 
greatest common divisor of @,, ds, ds. 

Proceeding in this manner we arrive finally at an integer d 
‘which is the greatest common divisor of all of the integers. In 
particular, if a@,, @, °**, Gm have the greatest common divisor 1, 
we have 

AU, + Ayttg + 2> + Onn = 1. 


This corollary is usually known as the greatest common divisor 
theorem and can be proved independently of Theorem B which 
follows easily from it. 


The independent proof of the corollary depends upon Theorem A and 
the following simple theorem whose truth is obvious. 

If a=mb-+r, then every integer which divides both a and b divides 
both b and r, and vice versa; that is, the common divisors of a and b 
are identical with the common divisors of b and r. 

By virtue of these two theorems we are able to substitute for the 
problem of finding the integer which is divisible by all common divisors 
of a and b (||| a]|) the corresponding problem for the two integers 
b and r, where a=mb-+y, and |r| <|0|+ 

From Theorem A, it is evident that we can form a chain of identities, 


a=mb-+r, 
b=mr+n, 
v= Motr1 + Yo, 


1 Euclid: Elements, Book VII, Prop. 2. 
2 
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in which |r| >|| > ||, ete, arriving after a finite number of such 
steps, since the integers less in absolute value than a given integer are 
finite in number, at a remainder 7n+, which is 0, and hence 


Vn-1 = Mnnln 


Now from the theorem above it is evident that the common divisors of 
a and b are identical with the common divisors of b and r, and hence with 
those of r and 7, and finally with those of r,_, and 7. 

But 7n is a common divisor of 7n-, and yn and evidently is divisible by 
every common divisor of rn-, and rn. Hence rn is the desired common 
divisor of aand b; that is, it is divisible by all the common divisors of a and 
b. Moreover, we can by means of the method of continued fractions ex- 
press d,=/rn, in the form 

ax + by=d. 

The greatest common divisor of two or more integers is seen 
to be the common divisor of greatest absolute value, there being 
only one such common divisor since, if |@|—=|b|, then a and b 
are associates. It is also, as we have seen from the proof of the | 
above corollary, the common divisor such that the quotients ob- 
tained by dividing each of the integers by this divisor have no 
common divisor other than + 1. 

The reason why neither of these properties has been chosen 
for the definition of the greatest common divisor of two or more 
integers will appear later (see p. 252). 

An objection to the former of the two, which is the one usually 
employed is, however, immediately evident in that the idea of 
inequality is introduced, whereas the question is purely one of 
divisibility. 

TuHeoreM C. If the product of two integers, a.and b, be divis- 
ible by a prime number, p, at least one of the integers is divisible 
by p. 

Let ab cp, and assume a not divisible by p. Then a and p 
have no common divisor, and there exist two integers, x and y, 


such that ax + py=i. 1) 


*Cahen: p. 60. Bachman: Niedere Zahlentheorie, p. 107. Chrystal: 
Vol. II, p. 445. 
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Multiplying 1) by b, we have 


bax + bpy=b, 
and therefore (cv + by) p=b, 


where cv + by is an integer. Hence 0 is divisible by p. 

Cor. 1. If the product of any number of integers be divisible 
by a prime number, p, at least one of the integers is divisible by p. 

Cor. 2. If neither of two integers be divisible by a prime num- 
ber, p, their product is not divisible by p. 

Cor. 3. If the product of two integers, a and b, be divisible 
by an integer c and neither a nor b be divisible by c, then c is a 
composite number. 


THEOREM I. Every rational integer can be represented in one 
and only one way as the product of prime numbers: 

Let m be a rational integer. If m be a prime, the theorem is 
evident. Let m be a composite number ; m then has some divisor, 
a, other than +m or +1. Either a is a prime or it has some 
divisor, b, other than +aor +1. If b be not prime, it has some 
divisor, c, other than +1 and +b. Proceeding in this manner, 
we must at last arrive at a prime number, for the integers of the 
series a, b, c, ---, decrease in absolute value, and since there are 
only a finite number of integers smaller in absolute value than 
m, the series can have only a finite number of terms, the last of 
which will be a prime number; for otherwise the series could be 
extended. Let this prime be p,. By §3, I, p, is a factor of m 
and we have m==p,m,. If m, be a prime, the resolution of m 
into its prime factors is complete. If m, be a composite number, 
it contains a prime factor, p,, and we have 


M, = pM, 
or M = PyP,Mz. 


If m, be not a prime, we can proceed as before until we have 
resolved m into factors, all of which are primes. That there will 
be only a finite number of these factors is evident from the fact 
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that the integers of the series, m, m,, m,, °--, decrease in absolute 
value and hence must be finite in number. 

We have now shown that the representation of an integer as a 
product of a finite number of primes is always possible. It re- 
mains to be proved that this representation is unique, regarding 
representations as identical, which differ only by the substitution 
for a prime of its associate. 


Let mM = Pibobs*** Pr = 919293 °** Ve 


be two representations of m as a product of prime numbers. 

Since the product g,g.°::qs is divisible by f,, at least one of 
its factors, say g,, must be divisible by ~,. But q, has only the 
divisors +g, and +1. Hence g,—== #;; that is, g, is asso- 
ciated with p,. Then follows 


Pobs °** Pr = = 929s °°" Qs. 
In the same manner we can show that some factor of the product 
9293°'' Ys iS associated with p,, and proceeding similarly we can 
show that for each prime that occurs once or oftener as a factor 
of the product, ~,/.p,°°: fr, there occurs at least as often an asso- 
ciated prime in the product q,q.93°°'qs. In like manner, we can 
show that for each prime which occurs once or oftener as a factor 
of the product 9,qo92°*- ds, there occurs at least as often an asso- 
ciated prime in the product ~,),),°*: pr. Hence the two repre- 
sentations are identical. We can simplify the representation of a 
composite number as the product of its prime factors by express- 
ing the product of associated prime factors as a power of one of 
them. Thus, if of the prime factors of m, e, are associated with 
Pi, €2 With ~,,°--,é, with p,, we can write 
m= se pipe >> Pr". 

Cor. 1. If aand b be prime to each other and c be divisible by 
both a and b, then c is divisible by their product. 

Cor. 2. If aand b be each prime to c, then ab is prime to c. 


Cor. 3. If a be prime to c and ab be divisible by c, b is divis- 
ible by c. 
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THEOREM 2. If 
fi(*) = Ax" + aye? +--+ + Am, 
fa(4%) = dox™ + Dyx™4* +--+ + dn, 
be any two integral functions of +, whose coefficients are rational 
integers, having in each case no common divisor, then the coeffi- 
cients of the product of these functions 
(4) =f.) - fev) Seem + cmt fo borin 


are rational integers without a common divisor. 

If the coefficients Co, C,,°**, Cmyn Of f(4) have a common divisor 
other than + 1, there must be at least one prime number which 
divides all of them. 

Let » be such a prime and suppose that p divides 


Qo, G1,°°*, Gr_y, but not Ay, 
and D,, OPE Tae Den but not (yy 


where in accordance with our original assumption that the coeffi- 
cients of f,(”) and f,(#) have no common divisors, 


o<r<m and O<s<n. 
We have now 


Crye = Orbs + Op De, + Or_oDare + °° * + OryrDs-1 + OrigDs_2 + °°. 


It is evident that c;,. is not divisible by p, for a,bs is not divisible 
by p, neither a, nor bs being divisible by ~, while all the remain- 
ing terms are divisible by /, since each of these terms contains as 
a factor some one of the coefficients a), @,,°°*, Gr_1, Do, Dy, °*°, Des, 
which are all divisible by p. 

Hence the coefficients of f(#) have no common divisor. 


THEOREM 3. If 
HO a ae 
ae ae Dy, 


be two rational integral functions of x, the coefficients of the 
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highest powers of x in each case being 1, and the remaining coeffi- 
cients rational numbers, the coefficients, C,,C.,°**;Cmyn Of their 
product 


ASA) fee) Sa cent ob Caan 
cannot all be rational integers unless all of the coefficients a,, a, °°", 
Am, 0,05, +++, On are rational integers.* 

Let a, and b, be the least common denominators of the coeffi- 
cients of f,(#) and f,(#) respectively. Then each of the func- 
tions a)f,(«) and b)f,(*) has rational integral coefficients without 
a common divisor. If now the coefficients ¢,,¢,,°°*;Cmyn are to 
be integers, the coefficients of the product, 


Adofi (1) * fo(%) =A bof (4), 
must all be divisible by ayby. 
But by Th. 2 this is impossible unless a, 1, b,==1; that is, 
Gy ts, «=> On, 05,0, 895 Oy at eC Antegers: 
THEOREM 4. A necessary as well as sufficient condition that an 
*algebraic number a shall be an algebraic integer 1s that the coeffi- 
cients of the single rational equation of lowest degree of the form 


fi(4) =#t-ast +--+ + a0, I) 
which it satisfies, shall be rational integers. 
If a satisfy an equation 
f.(4) = 2" + b,x +--+ + bm=0, 


of degree higher than the /th whose coefficients are rational num- 
bers, then by-Chap-t, Th. a, 


fo(v) =f, (4) -f2(*), 
where f,(4“) is a rational integral function of x with rational 
coefficients, the coefficient of its term of highest degree being 1. 


But by Th. 3 the coefficients of f,(#) cannot all be rational in- 


tegers unless the coefficients of f,(#) are all rational integers. 
Hence the theorem. 


*Gauss: Disq. Arith., Art. 42, Works, Vol. I. 
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We see therefore that the system of rational integers and that 
of the integers of R are coextensive, and hence that all that has 
been said in the preceding pages concerning rational integers may 
now be looked upon as applying to the integers of R. Hereafter 
the terms rational integers and integers of R will be used inter- 
changeably. 

It is seen from the above theorem that the equation of lowest 
degree of the form 1) satisfied by an algebraic number, determines 
not only the degree of the number, but whether it is or is not an 
algebraic integer. 


After having proved the unique factorization theorem we could have 
shown that no rational fraction a/b, where a and b are prime to each 
other and b=— +1, can satisfy an equation of the form 1) whose coef- 
ficients are rational integers and hence that the only integers of R are 
the rational integers, but it has seemed better to treat the question in 
the general manner we have used above. 


$8. Divisors of an Integer. 

We can now exhibit in a very convenient form all divisors of 
any given integer, m, and deduce therefrom simple expressions 
for the number and the sum of these divisors. Let m be written 
in the form 

M— + pip, >>> pre, 
where /,, fs,°*', Pr are the different prime factors of m. 

If d be a divisor of m, it can contain as factors only those 
primes which occur in m, but each of these primes can occur in d 
to any power not greater than that to which it occurs in m; that 
is, every divisor of m must have the form 

| A= ppm Pr, 
where Os Mis Ci; 1==1,2,°°°,7, 
and each of the integers obtained by giving these different values 
to M,, M5, °**, Mr is a divisor of m. We can now easily obtain an 
expression for the number, N, of the different divisors of m, 
associated divisors being considered as identical. Since there are 
é,+1, é+1, ---, é-+1 possible values for m,, m,, +++, Mr 


respectively, there are (e¢, + 1)(e.+1)---(ér-+1) different sets 
of values of m,, m., «++, mr and each of these sets gives a dif- 
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s) 


ferent divisor of m. Moreover, these sets of values of m,, m,°°°, 
my give all the different divisors of m, whence we have 


N= (41) (4+1)-(er+1). 


We can find similarly an expression for the sum, S, of the dif- 
ferent positive divisors of m. 
On expanding the product 


(1 + ?,+6 + 4 + p,°) a Panes Fb Kags + Pa) 
(1+ pet PP + pr), 
we obtain a series, all of whose terms are positive divisors of m, 
each positive divisor of m occurring once and but once. The sum 
of this series is therefore S. 
Hence 


S= (1 Pret Piglet Neo + p,%) (1 Sie ah ae aM p2®) 
(Ib bet be +o et) 


+1 é+1 
ft pe eT 


r 


7 peat P= Loe 
Ex, Let MN = 60 2-35, 
We have N= (2+1)(1+1) (+1) =v, 
3 2 2 
and Sa 271, SS1, ST 1H 4.4.6 = 168, 


Vo) G1 
results which are easily substantiated bv observing that the positive 
divisors of 60 are I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 12, I5. 20, 30 and 60. 

We observe that N depends only upon the exponents of the 
powers to which the different prime factors appear in m, while S 
depends also upon the absolute values of these primes. 

We have defined (§ 3) a common divisor and a common mul- 
tiple of two or more integers. The representation of an integer 
as a product of its different prime factors leads us to convenient 
expressions for the common divisors and common multiples of 
a system of integers. 

Let my, m.,°::,m, be any system of integers and suppose each 
integer of this system expressed as a product of powers of its 
different prime factors. Let ),, p.,°-:, pr be the different prime 
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factors of m,,m,,°*+, mx} 1,,1,,°+:,1,, the exponents of the lowest 
powers, and g,, g.,--*, gr, the exponents of the highest powers to 
which #,, 2,°°*, pr occur in any of these integers. Remembering 
now that every common divisor of m,, m,,°--, mx, can contain as a 
factor a prime, #;, to a power not higher than the lowest to which 
pi occurs in any of the integers 7,, m,, °--, mz, we see that every 
common divisor of m,, m,,°*:, mx, has the form 


Pi@p.® pele Pe, 
where Oe Gyal* F== 1,2, 377) 


When d,,d,,--:,d, have their greatest possible values, that is, 
l,,1,,°°+,l+, the divisor so obtained, is evidently the greatest com- 
mon divisor of m,,m,2,°:',m,: Denoting the greatest common 
divisor of m,, 1,,°--, mx, by g, we have therefore 


o— 7p, 4 cee pe 
Likewise since every common multiple of m,, m.,°++, mx, must 
contain as a factor a prime, fi, at least to the highest power to 
which /; occurs in any one of the integers m,, m2,°--, Mx, we see 
that every common multiple of m,,m,,---, ms, has the form 


ap, po” afte pr", 
where Wee 7b, 2,00, 1, 
and a is any integer. 

When 1,,%,,°°:,%, have their least possible values, that is, 
£1 Loy°*'» Zr, and a is a unit, the multiple obtained is the least 
common multiple of m,,m.,°*:, mz. Denoting the least common 
multiple of 11,, m2, °**, m™ by J, we have therefore 


L== p,"p,% +** pr. 
We observe that just as the common divisors of a system of in- 
tegers are the divisors of the greatest common divisor of the sys- 
tem, so every common multiple of all the integers of the system 
is a multiple of their least common multiple. When two or more 
of the integers m,, m.,°**,™% are prime to each other, the greatest 
common divisor of the system is evidently a unit, and when the 
integers m,, 1,,°**, Mz are prime each to each their least common 
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multiple is their product, m,m,:*:m,. If an integer be divisible 
by each one of a system of integers m,,m,,--, mx, it is divisible 
by their least common multiple. 

If we have two integers 


 ——— Pip.” wate PS, b — pip.” Nee pr”, 
and Sp, 2)" ates nurs l= pp.” cone pr 


be respectively their greatest common divisor and least common 
multiple, it is evident that 


1+ g,=@,+0,, 1, + $= a, + dg,°*', lr + Sr = ar + by, 
and hence that gab ; that is, the product of two integers is equal 
to the product of their greatest common divisor and least common 
multiple ; for example 
12- 306-60. 


The representation of an integer m as a product of powers of 
its different prime factors gives us also a criterion for determin- 
ing whether m is or is not the kth power of an integer. 


Let m= pp => Dy, 


By putting m= n*, we see immediately that the necessary and 
sufficient condition that m shall be the kth power of an integer is, 
if k be odd, that e,, e,,---,e- shall be divisible by k, while if k be 
even there is the further condition that m shall be positive. 


$9. Determination of the Highest Power of a Prime, p, by 
which m/! is divisible. 

The method employed consists in counting, successively, those 
‘ntegers of this product which are divisible by $;-?7,. Pete 
respectively. Remembering that those integers which are divis- 
ible by p* have already been counted 1—1I times, as among those 
divisible by p, p?, ---, p* +, the sum of these enumerations is seen 
to be the exponent of the desired power of p. Denote this expo- 
nent by e. Since e will have the same value for — p as for p, we 
can without loss of generality assume / positive. 

Let [a/b] denote the greatest integer contained in the fraction 
a/b, where a anc 0b are both positive; in particular [a/b] is o 
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when a is less than b. Put [m/p] =m,, [m/p?] =m,, ---, [m/p*] 
=mj;,°::. There are in the product 
m!==1:2°3 °°: m, 
the m, integers, PD, 2p, 3, °°", Myp, 1) 
divisible by ps, and m! is therefore certainly divisible by p™; 
that is, e { m,. 
In like manner there are in m/ the m, integers 
??, 2pe: 20, Mp? 2) 
divisible by ~?. We have counted these integers once already 
among the integers 1), but since they each contain p twice as a 
factor, and there are m, of them, we must add m, to the exponent 
of the power of fp which is known to divide m!. Hence m! is 
certainly divisible by p™*™; that is, 
et m,+ my. 
Likewise there m, integers of m! divisible by p*, each of which 
has been counted twice already. Hence 


etm,+m,+ ms. 


Continuing this process we arrive finally at a fraction m/p*, which 
is less than 1, and hence 


1 
M,, = pe ==), 


The highest power of » by which m/! is divisible is therefore 
pmatmet-+me41, whose exponent e is [m/p] + [m/p?]+--: 
+ [m/pr"]. 

If p>™m, then m,=0, and hence e=o. 


ix Let m= 100, and p= 3); then 


m= [73° ] = 33, 

Me = [492] =11, 

ms = [42P ] = 3, 

m= ([*P]= 1, 

ms = [33] = 0, 
3--1= 48 


and = 33-11 
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Mi, 
and hence Wp : 


Using this fact in the example just given we have m:— [43°] = 33, mts 
=[8)] =11, m= Pe) =3, m= 3] =1, m= 3) =0. 


§1o. The Quotient a wherem=a+b-+---+hk,is 


an Integer.’ 

This quotient will be recognized as the so-called multinomial 
coefficient ; that is, the coefficient of 7,77," --- 7,” in the expansion 
of (4, +4,+:::4r)™ When r=2, and m=a-+b, we have 
the binomial coefficient ; that is, the coefficient of x,%r,”-* in the 
expansion of (4, -+.4,)™. 

This theorem is easily proved by means of that of the last sec- 


tion. To show that sir ki r) 
is an integer it is necessary and sufficient to show that every 
prime, p, is contained to as high a power in the numerator as in 
the denominator. Let ¢,a,,b,,:::,k,, be the exponents of the 
highest powers to which # is contained in m/, a!, b!, ---, k!, respect- 


ively. We must show that 
ésa,+ b+ -* + Ry. 


Since m=a+b+::-+k, 
; b R 
it follows that Nee es A ae 
fp Vp 
b Rk 
and hence ie dels] S| : 5 | 
PALA eo ae ee 
he b R 
Similar] iF lel S| | | | | 
yi a ee + LP + 2 ’ 
Hpbubiee 
PALA a 7 
* The truth of this theorem is at once evident since — is the 


number of permutations of m things a, b, ---, k of which are alike. 
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Hence, by addition, 


bL-Ls]= 


k R k 
BEE} +L: 
But e=(5 +[5]+--4[3]+—- 

a a a 
Palgiesle? by | 
=|5 E Ei ea +[5)+-> 

Pp v4 pL 


Ny oe ee eee 
= ot 


SCs Cuca. a ea 
Therefore p is contained to at least as high a power in the 
numerator of 1) as in the denominator. But p was any prime; 


therefore 1) is an integer. 
From this it follows that the product of any m successive posi- 


tive integers is divisible by m! 
For 
(a1) (a+2):-(afm) _ a!(a+1) (a--2)--(a-m) _ (atm)! 


m! alm! alm! 


Hence 


which is an integer. From this and the fact that o is included 
among m successive integers which are not all positive or all neg- 
ative, it follows that the product of any m successive integers is 


divisible by m! 
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EXAMPLES.! 


1. The sum of two odd squares can not be a square. 

2. Every integer of the form 42—1 has an odd number of 
factors of the form 4n—TI. 

3. Every prime greater than 5 has the form 30m-+m where 
NEN, Gael ly BA fy kOe 23 Olio: 

4. The square of every prime greater than 3 is of the form 
24m + 1, and the square of every integer which is not divisible by 
2 or 3 is of the same form. 

5. lf n differ from the two successive squares between which it 
lies by x and y respectively, prove that  — ry is a square. 

6. The cube of every rational integer is the difference of the 
squares of two rational integers. 

7, Any uneven cube, *, is the sum of m consecutive uneven 
integers, of which n? is the middle one. 

8. Show that #* — x is divisible by 6 if x be any integer. 

9g. Show that +*— 47° + 5*?— 2» is divisible by 12 if x be 
any integer. 

10. Show that #4” + +?” + 1 never represents a prime number 
if be any integer other than I. 

11. Show that (mn)! is divisible by (m/)"m! 

12. Show that (2m) !(2n)! is divisible by m!n! (m+n)! 

13. What is the least multiplier that will convert 945 into a 
complete square? 

14. Find the number of the divisors of 2160 and their sum. 

15. Find a number of the form 2"-3-a (a being prime) which 
shall be equal to half the sum of its divisors (itself excluded). 


*See Chrystal; Algebra, Part II, pp. 506, 518 and 526 for other examples, 
also C. Smith, Algebra, and Hall and Knight, Higher Algebra. 
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CONGRUENCES. 

$1. Definition. Elementary Theorems. 
If the difference of two integers, a and b, be divisible by an 
imteger m, a and b are said to be congruent to each other with 
respect to the modulus m. This relation is expressed by writing 


a==b, mod m.1 


Similarly, if the difference of a and b be not divisible by m, we 
say that a and b are incongruent to each other, with respect to 
the modulus m, and write 


a==b,modm. 

Ex. We say that 21 is congruent to 15 with respect to the modulus 3, 
since 2I—TI5 is divisible by 3. In the above notation this fact is ex- 
pressed by writing Phi == 1S, wenoyel B. 

We can express the fact that a is congruent to b by writing 

a—b=km, or a=b-+ km, 


where & is an integer, but the notation a==b, mod m, which is due 
to Gauss, has the great advantage of placing in evidence the 
analogy between congruences and equations; and we shall see 
that most of the transformations to which equations can be sub- 
jected are also applicable to congruences. 

H. J. S. Smith says: “It will be seen that the definition of a 
congruence involves only one of the most elementary arithmetical 
conceptions,—that of the divisibility of one number by another. 
But it expresses that conception in a form so suggestive of anal- 
ogies with other parts of analysis, so easily available in calcula- 
tion and so fertile in new results that its introduction into arith- 


1The author has adopted a slight variation of Gauss’s notation, 
a=b (mod m), due, he believes, to H. J. S. Smith. 
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metic (by Gauss) has proved a most important contribution to 
the progress of the science.” 

We have as direct consequences of the definition of congruences 
the following: 


ely, a=b, modm, T) 
and b=c, modm, 2) 
then a=c, modm; 


for, from 1) and 2), we have respectively 


a—b=km, 
b—c=k,m, 


where k and , are integers, and by addition 
a—c=(k-+k,)m; 
that is, a@=c, modm. 


It is now evident that we can divide all integers into classes 
with respect to a given modulus, if we put into the same class 
those and only those integers which are congruent to each other 
with respect to this modulus. -We ask: How many such classes 
will there be for any given modulus m? 

Any integer, a, can be written in the form 


a=km-+r, 
where F is an integer and r is one of the integers 
O, I, 2, 3, °**,|m|—1. 


But @ is congruent to 7, mod m, and if we give bk all integral 
values from — co to + 0, the resulting values of a will be a 
series of integers, all of which are congruent to 7, and hence by i 
to each other with respect to the modulus m. By putting for r 
the | m| different values 0, 1, 2, 3, ---,| |—1, we shall get | m | 
classes and every integer is seen to fall into one or the other of 
these classes. An integer can not be in two different classes, for 
then we should have 


a=km+r=km+n,, 
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where Ta=%,, 
which gives (k—k,)m=r,—r. 


Since the first member of this equation is divisible by m, the 
second member must be divisible by m also, but since r and r, are 
both positive and less than | m|, we have |r—r,| <|m |, and 
hence r—v7, is not divisible by m, unless r—r,—o; that is, 
r=", and hence k= ,. 

There are therefore exactly | m| incongruent _number~classes 


with respect to the modulus m, each integer being in one and but 
one of the classes. 


The absolute value of an integer, m, may now be defined as the 
number of incongruent number classes with respect to the mod- 
ulus m. 

This definition brings out clearly a reason for the introduction 
of the absolute value of an integer; that is, to express the result 
of an enumeration as a function of an integer. 

In all theorems relating to congruences we shall think of the 
entire system of rational numbers as divided into such classes, 
with respect to some given modulus; and whatever is true of any 
individual integer with respect to this modulus will be true of 
the entire class to which it belongs. We shall thus deal rather 
with the classes than with the individuals in them and it will only 
be necessary to have a representative of each class. 

Such a system of | m| representative integers, each integer 
being chosen arbitrarily from the class to which it belongs, is 
called a complete system of incongruent numbers, or a complete 
residue system, with respect to the modulus m. 

The latter designation is derived from an extension of the ordi- 
nary idea of the remainder, which holds when the system chosen 
is 0,1,2,°*:, |m|—1, by calling either one of any two integers, 
which are congruent to each other with respect to the modulus 
m, a remainder or residue of the other with respect to m. 

Any | m| consecutive integers evidently form a complete resi- 
due system with respect to the modulus m. 

The most useful systems are, first, that composed of the small- 
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est possible positive residues 
O, 1,2, °**5:] t:| 1, 


and second, that composed of the residues of smallest possible 


absolute value, the latter being, when m is odd and | m|=2n-+ 1, 
Bags to (n— iy RO a as Oi diy POL bie Ihe dia 
and, when m is even and | m|—=2n 


—- (m—1), +", —1,0,1,°°°-,u—I,N, 
the two residues n and — u being congruent to each other, mod m. 


Ex. If m=11, each of the systems 


0, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10; 
ay a Ry it (85 Sy SS Vln ag 
50, —15, —25, 20, 32, 22, —I10, 13, —19, 4, 16 


is a complete residue system, mod It. 


ii. Addition and subtraction of congruences. 


If a, =b,, modm, 3) 
and a, === b,, mod m, 4) 
then a, +a,=:),+5b,, modm; 


for we have from 3) and 4), respectively, 


a, —b, =k,m, 
a, —b, = k,m, 


whence (a, + a,) — (6b, + b,) =(k, Hk,)m; 
that is, (a, a,) =b,+b,, modm. 
ii. Multiplication by an integer. 
If a=b, modm, 5) 
then ‘ ac== bc, modm; 
for from 5) we have (a—b)=km; 
whence ac — be=kcm; 
that is, ac = bce, mod m. 
iv. Multiplication of congruences. 


Tf a,=b,, modm, 6) 
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and a, =b,, mod m 7) 
then a,a,=6,b,, modm; 
for from 6) we have by iii 
aa, =b,a,, modm; 
and similarly, from 7) b,a,==b,b,, modm, 
whence by i @,a, = b,b,, mod m. 
From this it follows, evidently, that if 
a@=b, modm, 
then ak = bk, mod m, 


where k is any positive integer. 
v. If f(~) be a polynomial in x with integral coefficients ; 


that is, fF (4%) Saya” + aya? + ee + an, 

and tf r=r,, modm,. 

then f(r) =f (7%), mod m, 8) 
for from Y=r,, modm 


it follows by iv and iii that 
ayr”* = ayr,""*, mod m, i=0, I, 2,°*',n, 


and by addition we obtain 8). 
It may be shown similarly that if f(4,,%2,°°:,4%n) be a poly- 
nomial in 7,,%.,°**,4n with rational integral coefficients, and if 


a, =), 


a, =b, i mod m, 


then f(y, Gy, +++, On) =F (04, b2, +++, On), mod m. 
Emit f(4) =2xe2— 4? +5; 

since ——3 s=11, mod7, 

we have f(—3) =f(11), mod7; 


that is, — 58 = 2546, mod 7. 
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‘ vi. Removal of a common factor. 


We have seen in III that we can multiply both members of a 
congruence by any integer, without affecting the validity of the 
congruence ; the converse of this, however, is not in general true. 


Thus we have 8=14, mod6, 
but 4==7, mod 6. 
To consider this question in general, let 
a=b, modm, 
be a congruence in which a and B are both divisible by &; that is, 
a=—a,k and b==0,F. 
where a, and b, are integers. 
Then from a,k =b,k, modm, 
it does not FoR follow that 
a,=b,, modm; 


for that a, — 0, shall be divisible by m is not a necessary conse- 
quence of k(a,— 0,) being divisible by m, unless k be prime to m, 
and all we can say in general is that a,—D, is divisible by those 
factors of m which are not contained in k; that is, by m/d, where 
d is the greatest common divisor of & and m. 


Hence from a,k =b,k, modm, 
it follows in general only that 


m 
a, = 6,, mod —, 


‘ 9) 


where dis the greatest common divisor of k and m. 
If & be prime to m, d is 1, and hence from 9) we have 


a, ==b,, mod m. 


Ex. From 8= 14, mod 6, 
it follows that iiss Of, seneraliei? 
but from Si 35,106; 


it follows that P=" 7, nod 6, 
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ave w ag a=b, modm, 
and d be a divisor of m, then - 
a=b, modd; 


for since a— 6 is divisible by m it is divisible by d. 
vill. If a=b with respect to each ofthe moduli m,, m,, +°-, 


Mn, then a==b, mod], 


where 1 is the least common multiple of m,,™m.,°**,1™n3 for since 
a—b is divisible by each of the integers 1, 1%», °°", Mn, it is divis- 
ible by their least common multiple. An important special case 
of this is when m,, m., --*, 7» are prime each to each, / being then 
their product. 

ix. All integers belonging to the same residue class have with 
the modulus the same greatest common divisor; for if 


a=b, modm, e 
then a—b=km, 


and any integer that divides a and m must also divide b, and any 
integer that divides b and m must also divide a. Therefore the 
greatest common divisor of a and m is identical with the greatest 
common divisor of b and m. In particular if any mteger of a 
residue class be prime to the modulus m, then all the integers of 
this class are prime to m. 


§2. The Function ¢(m). 

By $(m)* we denote the number of integers of a complete 
residue system, mod m, which are prime to m. Such a system 
of integers is called a reduced residue system, or a reduced system 
of incongruent numbers, mod m. That the number of integers 
in such a system is independent of the complete residue system 
chosen is obvious from § 1, ix. We can therefore calculate ¢(m) 
for a particular value of m by writing down any complete residue 
system, mod m, and removing those integers of this system that 
are not prime to m. The number of those remaining is evidently 
$(m). 

The symbol is due to Gauss: Disq. Arith., § 38, Works, Vol. I. Euler 
first gave a general expression for ¢(m): Comm. Arith., I, p. 274. 
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Thus for m==— 10, take as a complete residue system 
— 10, — 19, 2, —7, — 16, 5, 16, 17, 18, —I. 


Striking out the integers —10,2,—16,5,16,18, that are not 
prime to — 10, we have left the four integers —19,—7,17,—I, 
that constitute a reduced residue system, mod — Io. 

Hence ¢(— 10) = 4. 

As a second example, let m= 7. 

A complete residue system, mod 7, is 


©; 15 254545.5:.05 
and we see that ¢(7) =6. 

The last example leads us at once to a general expression for 
$(f), when p is a prime; for the integers 0,1, ---,| | — 1 con- 
stitute a complete residue system, mod f, and are, with the excep- 
tion of o, all prime to p, whence it is evident that 


$(p) =|p|—1. 


It should be observed that, since the units are regarded as 

prime to themselves, 
bao 1 ite 

The first method, which we shall empioy to obtain a general 
expression for ¢(m) in terms of m, is exactly similar to that em- 
ployed in the examples just given; that is, we write down a com- 
plete residue system, mod m, remove those integers of this system 
which have a common divisor with m, and count those remaining, 
their number being ¢(m). 

The general expression for ¢(m), where m is any integer, is 
given by the following theorem: 


THEOREM I. If p,, po, °*:, pr be the different positive prime fac- 
tors of m, and ¢(m) denote the number of integers of a complete 
residue system, mod m, that are prime to m, then 


BOR) (te (ee haar. 


Since, evidently, 
o(—m)=¢(m), 


we can without loss of generality assume m positive. 
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Let 
m= Pipa eee pas 
where /,, p2,°*, pr are the different positive prime factors of m. 
Take as a complete residue system, mod m, 


I,2,3,4,°°°,m™ 5) 


Our task is to remove from the system S those integers which 
are divisible by one or more of the primes /,, p3,°**, Pr, and to 
count the integers left. We shall first remove those divisible by 
Pi, namely the m/p, integers 


m 


Pi» 2P1, 3P1, °°» 7 P- 
pi 
Removing these from S there remains a system, S,, consisting 
of m—m/p,, =m(1I1—1/p,), integers, none of which is divis- 


ible by ,. 

From this system S, we must now remove those integers that 
are divisible by /, ; that is, those integers of S which are not divis- 
ible by p, but are divisible by p,. The integers of S which are 
divisible by p, are the m/p, integers 

m 
Pe 
and the necessary and sufficient condition that any one, rp,, of 
these integers be also divisible by /,, is that the coefficient, r, of 
p. shall be divisible by ,. 

The number of the integers, which are to be removed from the 
system S, on account of their divisibility by ~,, is therefore the 


Pe» 2Po, 3P2) °°» YP os °** Pos 


same as the number of the integers 
LA 
, re 
which are not divisible by f,, and this is, since m/p, is divisible 
by p,, exactly as in the first step of this proof 


a(t x) 
D, Pp. 


hy Pap, eee 
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There remains then of S a system, S,, of 


Aa Gary = lies) 


integers, none of which is divisible by p, or p,. We are now led 
to conclude by induction that the number of the integers of S, 
which are divisible by none of the r primes fj, p2, --:, pr iS 


(OB (-8) 


To prove that this is correct, it is only necessary, since we know 
that it holds for y—2, to show that, if it holds for r==17, it holds 
for r==1-++ I. 

Assume then that, having removed from S the integers divisible 
by one or more of the 7 primes /,, fo, °**, pi, there is left a system 


Si of 
=(e=£)( fog) 
A, P,) pi 

integers. 


To obtain the number of integers of S that are divisible by 
none of the primes /,, po, °**, Piz, We Must remove from S; those 
integers which are divisible by ;,, and count those remaining. 
The integers of S; that are divisible by ~;,, are the same as the 
integers of S that are divisible by p;,, but are divisible by none 
of the primes p,, p.,°°*, pi. The integers of S that are divisible 
by Piss are 

m 
Goes 
and the necessary and sufficient condition that any one rfi,, of 
these integers shall be divisible by none of the primes f,, p., ae Dy 
is that the coefficient, 7, of pi,, be divisible by none of these primes. 
The number of integers to be removed from S; coincides there- 
fore with the number of the integers 


Pisiy 2Pieas 0 Pas Pity ' 
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that are divisible by none of the primes f,,°--, pi. By formula 
1), whose correctness has been.assumed, this number is 


tea) CF 
6 DA Do Tyee 


Subtracting this number from 1) we get 
(BOR) O-D-ACWD 
p; p,) UT Pr 
eer) en) aa) Oa) 
sel r——)j=mir1— —){i1— —)---(1——) (1 —— 
2; P, Pz P: Pitt 


an expression identical in form with 1), as the number of the 
integers of S which are divisible by none of the primes 
Pus Pas ***s Dis Piar- 


But we have proved the correctness of 1) when 1= 2, hence the 
theorem holds when 1==3, and similarly when 1=r. 

If m be any integer, positive or negative, and p,, p,,°°-, pr be 
its different prime factors, positive or negative, we have as an 
absolutely general expression for ¢(m) 


se =tai(o= 4) (= a) 


Making use of the representation of m as a product of powers of 
its different prime factors, we obtain another expression for 
$(m) ; that is, 
$(m) = (\b,|—1)|b:1*7*  ([Pr| — 1) [br 
If m be a power of a single prime as p*, we have 
o(+ p= (|p|—1) | 6 |*: 


and, in particular, when e=—1, 


ér-1 \ cu ) 


(Pp) =|? |—1. 
Ig, Iie PSO So Ro 
We have $(60) = 60(1 — 3) (1 —4) (1 — 3) 


—O0urmase 6 10's 
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a result seen to be true when we write down the complete residue system, 
mod 60, ie Boog ap 

For when we remove those integers which are not prime to 60, there 
are left the integers 

I, 7, II, 13, 17, 19, 23, 20, 31, 37, 41, 43, 47, 49, 53, 59, 
in number 16. 

We observe that ¢(m) is an even number except when m= = I, 
or +2; for if m= 2%, we have $(+ 2°) = 2°", which is an 
even number when @ > 1, and if m contain an odd prime factor 
p,, then from 2) it is evident that ¢(m) contains the even number 
| | —1 as a factor and hence is an even number. This may be 
proved independently of the formula.* 

The above proof, which is the one usually given for this 
theorem, has been used here on account of its great simplicity. 
It does not, however, admit of extension to the higher realms in 
the form here given, since a property of rational numbers has 
been made use of which has no analogue in the case of algebraic 
numbers of a higher degree. We therefore give below a proof 
depending upon the same principles as the above but so formu- 
lated that it is at once capable of extension to a realm of any 
degree.? In giving these two forms we hope to make clear to the 
reader some of those conditions which must be satisfied by the 
form of proof of a theorem regarding rational integers in order 
that, should the theorem be found to hold for the integers of any 
algebraic number realm, the same form of proof can be used 
for it in the general case. The proof of the general theorem 
(Th. 1) depends directly upon the following simple theorem: 


THEOREM 2. If a==bc, where b and c¢ are any integers, there 
are n @ complete residue system, mod a, exactly |c|, =|a/b, 
numbers that are divisible by b. 

Since by §1, ix, if the theorem be true for any particular 
residue system, mod a, it is true for all, we shall construct |c| 
numbers which are divisible by b and incongruent each to each, 
mod a, and shall then show that no other number of a complete 


*Cahen: p. 33. * See p. 44. 
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residue system, mod a, of which these numbers are a portion, can 
be divisible by 0. 


Let Ce Care, Cc, 2) 
be any complete residue system, mod c. The integers 
DCE OCs, *-.06¢ 3) 
are incongruent, mod a, for if 
bcn = bei, mod a, 


then Ch=Ci, mode, 
which is impossible. 

Moreover, every integer, bd, divisible by b is congruent, mod a, 
to some one of the numbers 3), for d is congruent, mod c, to some 
one, say ¢;, of the integers 2), and from 

d=c;, modc, 
it follows that bd = bc;, mod a, and bc; is one of the integers 3). 
Hence the integers 3) comprise all those integers of a complete 
residue system, mod a, of which they are a portion, that are divis- 
ible by b. They are | c| in number and the theorem is therefore 
proved. 

If we select the particular residue system 

mh 2, 000, lle 


and observe that the integers of this system, that are divisible by )b, are, 


considering Db positive, Dee 2D eis 


the truth of the theorem is at once evident. The form of proof used 
above has, however, been chosen on account of its immediate adaptability 
to the higher realms. 


From the above theorem we obtain at once the following: 


THEOREM 3. I[f p be any prime 


I 
(7) =I01\(1- 5); 
There are in a complete residue system, mod /%, exactly | p°/p | 


numbers that are divisible by p and therefore | p* | — | p°/p| that 
are prime to p. Hence the theorem. 
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We shall now prove again Theorem 1, placing no restriction 
upon either m or its prime factors as to sign. 


THEOREM I. If fy, Po, ++, pr be the different prime factors of 
m, and ¢(m) denote the number of integers of a complete residue 
system, mod m, that are prime to m, then 


ty mioi(s= ih (+= Ce) 


Second Proof. 


Denote by S a complete residue system, mod m, and let 


| Mm | | m | | a 


a kl eae 
Pp et 
| 272 | | 792 | | 772 | 
S = S = 
Talal’ Allal’  * [Aallé 
oa | 272 | 
Fie Beal Doe 


Consider now the sum 
N=|m|—S,+5S,—+:+: + (—1)'S~. 


Making use of Theorem 2, we see that an integer of S, which is 
divisible by 7 of the f’s but not by 1+ 1 of them, is counted 
once in | m |, i times in S,, i(i—1)/1-2 in S,,---, and finally once 
in S;. Hence this integer contributes to N the number 

., t(41—I ; 

I—t-+ — ee oe (— i )t== (I1—1)*=0. 
Therefore every integer of S that is not prime to m contributes o 
. to N, while every integer of S that is prime to m contributes 1 to 
N, since it is counted once in |m| and is not counted in S,, S,, «+-, 
S;. Hence N is the number of those integers of S which are 
prime to m; that is, 
N=$(m). 
* Mathews: § 7. 
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Therefore 
o(m) = |m)| —S$,4+S,—--- + (—1)'S, 


=imi(s=ip )(-=)--(-1h) 
; A; Po\ \P,| 
$3. The Product Theorem for the ¢-Function. 
; Turorem 4. If m=mm,, where m, and m, are prime to 
cach other, then o(m) =$(m,)¢(m,). 
Let Mi, == + pps pf, 
and M,= + g%q,f2 °° gal, 
where £,, Poy °°, Prs Vis Vas °° Ys ate different primes. 


Then a + coe Hor gJt--- gel, 
and 


Bo Uo) -a) 
bl) (pa) sl fa) (-g) 


Ex. Since 609 = 4-15, and 4 is prime to 15, we have 
$(60) = (4) 9(15) =2-8= 16 

The above result can evidently be extended to a product of 
any number of factors, which are prime each to each; that is, if 
N=, WN,°°* Mr, WHETE M,,M,,°-- M, are prime each to each, 
then (Mm) =$(m,)o(m,) --- (mr). 
This theorem is useful in the calculation of i p(m) (i 4) 
Ex. Since 315=3°-5-7, we have ae 3U- sys) ) : 
$(315) = 9(3°) (5) 97) =6- 4O= 144 *€%4) BO 5 (04) 
This property of the function ¢(m) can be derived 4 Dione 
use of Theorem 1. This having been done and having shown that 


ari) 
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we can derive the general expression for ¢(m) in terms of m. 
This is the method adopted by Gauss.* ; 


§ 4. The Summation Theorem for the ¢-Function. 


TueoreM 5. Jf d be any divisor of m and m=—nd, the num- 
ber of integers of a complete residue system, mod m, which have 
with m the greatest common divisor d is $(n). 

Since by § 1, ix, if the theorem be true for any particular resi- 
due system, mod m, it is true for all, we may take the system used 
in Theorem 2. We have shown there that the system of integers 


dn,, dn, eats dnn, 17 


where 14, %,°**,%n iS a complete residue system, mod nu, com- 
prises all those and only those integers of a complete residue sys- 
tem, mod m, which are divisible by d. 

Hence the integers of this complete residue system, mod m, 
which have with d the greatest common divisor d are those of the 
system 1) in which the coefficient of d is prime to nm. Since 
N1,Ny,°**, Mn 18 a complete residue system, mod n, the number of 
these integers is ¢(”) and the theorem is proved. 


THEOREM 6. If d,,d.,°-:,dy be the different divisors of m, we 
have 


D9 (de) = |m. 


The proof of this theorem follows easily from the last. Write 
down all the different divisors,d,,d,,--:,d,, of the integer m, 
and let 

=n, = M,d, == = yd 


observing that both 1 and m are included among the divisors of 
m. Separate the integers of a complete residue system, mod m, 
into classes in the following manner. Place in the first class those 
integers of the system that have with m the greatest common 
divisor d,; by Theorem 5 they will be ¢(m,) in number. Place 
in the second class those integers of the system that have with 
m the greatest common divisor d,; they will be similarly ¢(m,) 


*Disq. Arith., Art. 38. Works, Vol. I. See also p. 75. 
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in number. Proceeding in this way it is evident that we shall 
have 7 classes and that each integer of the system will occur in 
one and but one of these classes. But the number of integers in 
a complete residue system, mod m, is |m|. Hence the total 
number of integers in these classes is |m|. Since, however, the 
total number of integers in the classes is also 


o(m,) + 4o(m,) +++ (mr), 


and Wh, Wo, =", We 
are merely GG sd, 


in different order, we have 


>74(di) =|m|. 


i=1 
Ex. Let m=30. The different divisors of m are 


I, 2, 3) 5; 6, 10, 15; 30. 
We have then 


$(1) + $(2) + 4(3) + (5) + $(6) + (10) + 4(15) + $(30) = 30, 


a result which may be verified by calculating the values of ¢(1), ¢(2), 
---, (30), and taking their sum. We have 


{i 2 44-2 4-4-8 + 3 = 30. 

The above property of the function ¢(m) has been derived 
immediately from the original definition of the function, no use 
having been made of the expression found for ¢(m) in terms of 
m. It completely defines ¢(m) and from it we can derive all the 
properties of the function, in particular the expression for ¢(m) 
in terms of m.* 

We shall give now another proof of this property of ¢(m) 
making use of Theorems 3 and 4. 

In order to bring out clearly the analogy which exists between 
this proof and that of the corresponding theorem in the higher 
realms which will be given later we shall put no restriction upon 
either m or its prime factors as to their sign, although so far as 
this proof is concerned merely with rational integers, they may 
evidently all be assumed positive without limiting its generality. 


1 Dirichlet-Dedekind: § 138. 
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Let  — + Prope PACS) pr? 


where /,, ps, °**, Pr are different primes. 
Every divisor of m has the form 


dj + pyp,'2 ++ prt 
where f, is one-of the numbers: 0, 1° >> 4, 


f, is one’of the numbers 0, f, «--4é3, 


fr is one of the numbers 0, I, °*: é,. 
We have by Theorem 4 
(di) =$( Pi) b (pol?) + b( pri"). 


1) 


2) 


Ti weletf,, f.,.°°* /.tun through the walues:0, ¥,>-"5e75.0,. 15>" yea. 
“-+50,1,°'', @r, respectively, we obtain from 1) all the divisors of 
m, and from 2) the corresponding values of ¢(di) whose sum is 


y o(ds). 


We see therefore that the terms of the series obtained by multi- 


plying out the product 
P= [$(1) + $(h1) + $(f1?) +7 +. 6(21%)] «> 


[(1) + O(br) + o(b?) + °° +4$( br”) ] 


are identical with the terms of 


ds (di) 


that is, P== sede) 
4=1 
But 


3) 


$(1) =1, 6(21) =l2,1—b) 6 (A1%) =| A [#7 1 | — 9), 


whence 


(1) + $(p:) aloes + $(p:%) = | pr |&%, 


and similarly for the other factors of 3). 
Therefore / 


P= |p,|* |[b1/% + [br 


ee 67 
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and hence 


§5. Discussion of Certain Functional Equations and Another 
Derivation of the General Expression for $(m). 


THEOREM 7. If m be any integer other than + 1, whose dif- 
ferent prime factors are p,, Po, °°", pr, and d any divisor of m other 
than + m, and if we separate all integers of the form 


eee tt 
Pius P2°* pi’ 
no p being repeated, into two classes, I and II, putting in class I 
those such that m is divided by none or by the product of an even 
number of the p's, and in class II those such that m is divided by 
the product of an odd number of the p’s, then exactly as many 
integers of the one class are divisible by d as of the other 
Before proving this theorem it will be well to illustrate its 
content by an example. 
Let 
i 0O—— 2308, 


Forming the above mentioned numbers we have the following: 


60 60 6 
Class’ Is 60, ee coy ne ; that is, 60, 10, 6, 4. 
Past Oa: es 
60 60 6 
Class. IL: oe a e fe suthatris, 30,20, 12,2: 
Dee ee p23, 6 


If now. d=10, we see that two numbers of each class are 
divisible by 10; that is, 60 and 10 of I, and 30 and 20 of II. 

We proceed to prove the theorem, observing that since we are 
concerned here only with questions of divisibility and since in 
such questions what is true of one associate of an integer is true 
of both of its associates, we may without limiting the generality 
of our proof assume m, p,,°*:, Pr and d to be positive. 

Making this assumption, we see that the positive and negative 
terms of the developed product 


1 Dirichlet-Dedekind: § 138. 
4 
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“-A)O-D-3) 


coincide respectively with the integers of I and II. That is, 
denoting by 3m,, 3m,, respectively, the sums of the numbers of 
these classes, we have 


m(r— 2) (1-5 (15 ) = Bom, — Ey 


 — py Po ees Pr?” : 


we shall first prove the theorem for the case in which 


Let 


6, = 6, Se er STS 


that is, m is not divisible by a higher power than the first of any 
prime. 
Setting ~,p,--- pra, we have 


(BOB) Deernnen-oes 
= 2a, — 2a, 


where 3a,, 3a, have meanings corresponding to those of 3m,, Sm,. 

If now b be any positive divisor of a other than a, the number 
of the a, terms that are divisible by b is exactly equal to the num- 
ber of a, terms that are divisible by b, for, if we put 


a= bq192°** Us 


where q,,92,°*', Qs are those prime factors of a@ which do not 
divide b, then the a, terms and the a, terms that are divisible by b 
are respectively the positive and negative terms of the developed 
product 


b(q:—-1) (4, 7S4 y= (ds) 2) 

Moreover, since b= a there is at least one prime, gq, that di- 
vides @ but not b; that is, there is at least one g. Hence there 
are exactly as many positive as negative terms in the developed 


product 2) and consequently as many of the a,’s as of the a,’s 
are divisible by b. 
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The theorem is therefore proved for the case in which m is not 
divisible by a higher power than the first of any prime. 

We proceed now to prove the theorem for the general case. 

Let a,a,,a, retain the meanings assigned above. We have 


M == PA po +> pr bps ++ Py = na, 


and it is evident that the integers m,,m, coincide respectively 
with the products na,,na,. Now let d be any positive divisor of 
m other than m and let g be the greatest common divisor of the 
two integers Ea 


d= eb, n= ee: 


We see that b is a divisor of a; for ca/b is an integer since 


Bg da? 3) 


which is an integer, and ¢ is prime to D. 

From 3) it follows, since c is prime to J, that, if d—=m, then 
c==1 and b=a. Conversely, if b be equal to a, and hence be 
divisible by all prime factors of m, then c must be I, since it is a 
divisor of m but prime to b, and hence d= m. 

Excluding, therefore, the case d—=m, so that we have always 
b= a, there are among the integers a, exactly as many that are 
divisible by b as there are among the integers a,. 

Since, moreover, the necessary and sufficient condition that an 


integer m,, or m,, where 
ii, == NG, 200, 


or My SUG, = FCA, 


shall be divisible by d= gb, is that a,, or a, shall be divisible by 
b, there are exactly as many of the integers m, divisible by d as 
of the integers m,. 

The theorem is therefore proved. 

Many interesting applications may be made of this theorem; 
among them are the two following: 
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Tueorem! 8. A) If f(m) and F(m) be two functions of an 
integer m that are connected by the relation 


3f(d) =F(m), . 4) 
where d runs through all divisors of m including m, then 
f(m) = 3F(m,) —=F(m,), sg 


where m,,M., run through the values defined in the last theorem. 
B) If f(m) and F(m) be connected by the relation 


Tif (d) =F (m) 6) 


where the product relates to the values of the function corre- 
sponding to all the values of d, then 


<, UGHEE (My) 
aS: TIF (m,)° 7) 


To prove A it is sufficient to observe that if d be any divisor 
of m other than + m, it is a divisor of exactly as many of the 
m,’s as of the m,’s (Theorem 7), and hence, when in 5) we’ 
replace the F’s by their values in terms of the f’s from 4), f(d) 
will occur exactly as often with the plus sign as with the minus 
sign. 

Hence all terms in the second member of 5) will cancel except 
f(m) which occurs once only. We shall illustrate this by a 
numerical example. 


Let m==15; We have 

15 (ha 5 CRS) 2 tS ae 88 eile Ce re 
whence 3m,=1-+ 15, . 
and im,=3-+ 5. 

Also from 4) 


FQ) 4-73) Pp se CES) rs 


TOS rea Gs) (6), 
FQ) SPI) =—=1(3)3 
f(1) = F(r). 


* This theorem holds also in the case m= 1, which was excluded in Th. 
7, if we assume that in this case there is only a single m1, = I, and no mz. 
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We have now from 5) 


#15) = =F (m,) — =F (m,) ; 
for 


f 15) ae Cae (15) — (3) 5) 
Oa) ee (5715) 
Ta) oe Bete FL) C5) 
= (15): 
The proof of B is evidently exactly like that of A. It will 


suffice if we illustrate it by a numerical example. 
Let m—=15; we have from 6) 


LCDI BI) OES CE) 


Oy MED) == (5), 
f(1)f(3) = F(3), 
f(1) = F(t). 
From 7) 
f(3) Epes 
ae (5) 
ETS ae 


Bae a) S15) 
POT Sera) 7 (5) 


=f (15). 


From Theorem 8, A, we can easily deduce by the aid of 


Theorem 6 the general expression for ¢(m). 
From Theorem 6 we have 


2p (d) =| m|, 


where d runs through all divisors of m. 
Applying Theorem 8, we have 


f(m) =¢(m) and F(m) =|m|, 
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and hence 


tenn. smini(sh) (+p) (0p) 


As an example of the use of Theorem 8, B, we give the fol- 
lowing : 

Let f(m) =>), when m is a power of the prime number #, and 
f(m) =1, when m= 1 or is divisible by two or more different 
prime numbers. 

We have 

if (d) =m, 
where d runs through all divisors of m, from which it follows by 
Theorem 8, B, that the quotient 


Iim 
amici) 


is different from I only when m is a power of a prime number, 
in which case it is equal to this prime. 

For a derivation by another method of the other properties of 
the ¢ functions from the single one that 


%6(d) =|, 
see Kronecker, Vorlesungen uber Zahlentheorie, Vol. I, pp. 245, 
246. 
Also for another independent proof that 
$(ab) = (4) (bd), 

if a be prime to J, see the same, p. 125. 

§6. ¢-Functions of Higher Order.* 

The theory of the ¢-function may be generalized as follows: 

By gn(m) we denote the number of sets of n integers of a com- 
plete residue system, mod m, such that the greatest common 
divisor of the integers of each set is prime to m, two sets being 


different if the order of the integers in them be different. 
For example, let 7—6; then 


Ty 2, 3555 0 I) 
*Cahen: pp. 36, 37. Bachman: Niedere Zahlentheorie, pp. 91, 93. 
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will be a complete residue system, mod 6. All possible sets of 
two numbers each that can be formed from the numbers 1) are 


Tt ie Te Tr, 4 eS T6 
ant 252 2,8 2rd. 2.05 2.46 
3, 1 3, 2 3) 3 3, 4 3, 5 3, 6 
4, 1 4, 2 4, 3 4, 4 4,5 4,6 
55. T 5, 2 5, 3 55 4 5» 5 5, 6 
61 Gx2 Gas 6; 4 6, 5 6, 6 


Of these there are twelve sets the greatest common divisor of 
the numbers of each of which is not prime to 6; they are 


Prete ta 2, O95, 935 3500 4) 2 A, As A106, 270390, 45 6, 6. 


There are therefore twenty-four sets, the greatest common 
divisor of the numbers of each of which is prime to 6. Hence 


$2 (6) = 24. 
It can be shown that 


sonmtor(smifn)(*—if) Coma) 


where ?,, p;,°**, Pr are the different prime factors of m. 
The following theorems can also be proved: 
i. If m= p, a prime number, then 


on(p) =|p|["—1. 


ii. If |m| > 2, on(m) ts even. 
iii. If m, and m, be two integers prime to each other, then 


hn (Mm, Mz) = $n(M,)pn(My). 
iv. If d run through all divisors of m, 
Shy it 18 


Ex. Let m=6, and »=2; then 


$2(6) = 6°(1 — 42) (1 — fe) = 24. 
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§7. Residue Systems Formed by Multiplying the Numbers 
of a Given System by an Integer Prime to the Modulus. 


J THEOREM 9. If m,,7,°°*, 1m be a complete residue system, 
mod m, and a be prime to m, then amy, am, ***, AMm 1s also a com- 
plete residue system, mod m. 

The integers am,,am,,°**,@m™m are incongruent each to each, 
mod m, for from 


am, =am;, modm, 
it would follow that, since ais prime to m, 
m,=m;, modm, 


which is contrary to the hypothesis that m,,m,,°-:,7™m form a 
complete residue system, mod m. The integers am,, ---, amMm are, 
moreover, || in number. They form, therefore, a complete 
residue system, mod m. 


Jf Cor. If %1,%2,°°*,%um) form a reduced residue system, mod 
m, and a be prime to m, then ar,,-*+, argc) 18 also a reduced resi- 
due system, mod m; for ar,, +++, @’gcm) are incongruent each to 


each, mod m, prime to m and ¢(m) in number. 


Ex. Since 
— 9, 2, 17, 14, 15, Seat, haere ILS 8, 19, 20 
constitute a complete residue system, mod 10, and 3 is prime to Io, 
275 6, = Se 42, 45, SO) 24, 57; 60 


is also a complete residue system, mod 10. Likewise since 


¢ 


a ae WS 1) 
is a reduced residue system, mod to. 
— 2/7, SS 50h 57 
is also a reduced residue system, mod ro. 
If p be any prime number and a any integer prime to 4, it is 
evident from the above that there exists an integer a, such that 


aa, = 1, mod p. 


We call a, the reciprocal of a, mod p. 


v 
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§ 8. Fermat’s Theorem as Generalized by Euler. 
THEOREM 10. If m be any rational integer and a any rational 
integer prime to m, then a?™ == 1, mod m. 


Let V1) Vay ***y Vocm) L) 


be a reduced residue system, mod m. Then since 

AT,, AN o, ++) AV gm) 2) 
is Ae a reduced residue system, mod m, each integer of 2) is 
congruent to some integer of 1), mod m, that is, we have 

ar, =T7;9 


Ti 
z 42? » modm, 3) 


where 73,,7;,, “"";igcmy are the integers 1), though perhaps in a 


different order. Since 1;,,7j,5° are the integers 1), we 


00. Tihs 


have 
To  Vaum) = "7,7 jn °° 744m) = P. 
Multiplying the congruences 3) together, we have 
aem P== P, modm, 4) 


where P is prime to m, since each of its factors is prime to m. 
Hence, dividing both members of 4) by P, we have 


ae) ==1, mod m. 5) 


If m=-+ p", where p is a prime, we have 


GIN D Nee 9) PO ae rm if mod 2, 6) 
and, in particular, when m= p 
alvl-1==1, mod p. zi) 


If p be positive, 7) becomes 

a*==1, mod Pp; 8) 
that is, if p be a positive prime number, and a an integer not divis- 
ible by p, a®*—1 is divisible by p. This is the form in which 
the theorem was enunciated by Fermat.* 


1This theorem was published by Fermat in 1670, without proof. Euler 
was the first to give a proof. He gave two: Comm. Acad. Petrop. VIII, 
1741, and Comm. Nov. Acad. Petrop. VII, p. 74, 1761. 
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IBae, ig, ILGE m=15; a=2; then (15) =8. 
From 5) it follows that 


2p(m) = 2 ==1, mod 15; 


that is, 256 =I, mod 15. 

Ex. 2, Let p=73 6=—3. 
From 7) it follows that (—3)°==1, mod7; 
that is, 720 == 1, modi7. 

Fixeagy leet 


Nip — 34d 2 athena (3.)i— 110) 
From 6) it follows that 
2°==1, modg; 
that is, : 64 =— 1 smodo: 

On account of the great importance of Fermat’s theorem, we 
shall give for the form 8) a second proof, depending upon the 
binomial theorem. If a?=a, mod f, 9) 
where p is a positive prime, hold for every integral value of a, 
then a?-*==1, mod p 
holds when a is prime to p. 

We shall show now that 9) holds for all integral values of a. 
We see that 9) holds when a—1. If, therefore, we can show 
that a sufficient condition that 9) shall hold for a=a,+1 is 


that it shall hold for a—=a,, 9) will hold for all positive integral 
values of a. We have by the binomial theorem 


(a+ 1)? =a? + part {mess ~ Ugo 


eee 2 
a+, 
= 1) ar 
From § 10 we know that all coefficients in this expansion are 
integers. Hence since fp occurs as a factor in the nuinerator of 
the coefficient of every term except the first and last, and, since 
the denominators of these terms contain only factors that are 


prime to p, the coefficient of every term except the first and last 
is divisible by p, and we have 


(a+1)?=a+1, modf, 


for every integral value of a. 
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Therefore (a,-+ 1)? =a,2+1, modf, 
whence assuming that 9) holds for a—a,; that is, 
a,? =a,, mod fp, 
we have (a, + 1)?=a,+1, modp; 


that is, 9) holds for a—=a,+1, if it holds for a—a,. But 9) 
holds for a1. Hence g) holds for every positive integral 
value of a. Moreover, since every negative integer is congruent 
to some positive integer, mod p, 9) holds also for all negative 
integral values of a. 

Fermat’s theorem in the form 8) is an immediate consequence 
of the theorem that we have just proved. 


§9. Congruences of Condition. Preliminary Discussion. 

The congruences which we have so far considered may be com- 
pared to arithmetical equalities, the values of the quantities in- 
volved being given and the congruence simply expressing the fact 
that the difference of the two numbers is divisible by the modulus. 

We shall now consider congruences which hold only when 
special values are given to certain of the quantities involved; that 
is, the values of these 
the condition imposed by the congruence; for example, let + be 
determined by the condition that its square is to be congruent to 


‘ 


“unknown” quantities are determined by 


2,mod 7. We have 4? == 2, mod 7, 
and see easily that we must have 
4 =3 or — 3, mod 7. 


To develop the theory of congruences of condition, it is neces- 
sary to introduce the conception of the congruence of two poly- 
nomials with respect to a given modulus; thus, if f (44, %.,°"', 4n) 
be a polynomial: in the undetermined quantities x, 1, +++, n with 
rational integral coefficients, we say that f (44,5, °°',4n) 1s iden- 
tically congruent to 0 with respect to the modulus m, tf all tts 
coefficients be divisible by m. 

We shall understand by a polynomial in m undetermined quantities 


K1, Xo, +++, 4n a rational integral function of 41, 2, +++, 4n whose coefficients, 
unless the contrary be expressly stated, are rational integers. 
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This relation is expressed symbolically by 
F (in Hay He), Oy, mod m7 


Two polynomials f (4, %)°**,¥n) and (44,42, °*",¥n) are said 
to be identically congruent to each other, mod m, if their differ- 
ence be identically congruent to 0, mod m, or what is the same 


thing if the coefficients of corresponding terms in the two poly- 
nomials be congruent; that 1s, in symbols 


| f (4, Bas 0 Fn) SO Gates se Ve), mod, 
if f(y, ¥ 9, +++, ¥n) —O(4y Ve, °° +, 4n) SO, mod m. 
For example, we have 
8a? — ary + 6y + IS 2x? + xry— 2, mod 3, 
since 61? — 3xry + 6y + 3=0, mod 3, 
or, in other words, since 
v 8=2, —2=1, 6=0, and 1=—2, mod 3. 
TE f (445 ys; He) Sb (4 4s Ow) Od M1, ANG. Ge. es 
be any v integers, then evidently 


f (d,,02, °**; On) = (G,, Aa, °°", On) « mod m,. 


If, however, all the coefficients of f(%,,12,°**,4n) be not congru- 
ent, mod m, to the corresponding coefficients of $(.%,, %y,°**,4%n); 
we do not have in general 


f (@4).@a> °°") On) == (G,, Gy,-7 7 Ga) mod m1, I) 
for every set of integers @),',,~*-,G@n-. he demand thatw,, 4%, 2% 
shall have such values and only such that 1) will hold is expressed 
by writing 

T( 4s Fa hn) = A hn) ee ee 2) 


Any set of integers satisfying 1) is called a solution of 2). 
The determination of all such sets, or the proof that none exist, 
is called solving the congruence 2). It is customary to say, how- 
ever, that a congruence is solvable or unsolvable according as it 
has or has not solutions. We call 2) a congruence of condition. 


*The symbol == is read “is identically congruent to.” 2 
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If @,,4,,°**,4n and b,,b,,°+-,bn be two sets of rational in- 
tegers and 


a,=b, 
a, =, 

. r, mod m, Rf; 3) 
n= Dn 


then by §1, v, 
F (Qi, Qa, ***, On) = f(y, Ba, +, bn), mod m, 
and (G1, My, °°", An) =4(d,, b.,°**, bn), mod m. 


Fiénce, if a@,, @,, ---; dy be a solution of 2), b,, b,, ---, b, is also a 
solution. Two solutions so related are, however, looked upon as 
identical. 

In order that two solutions may be counted as different, it is 
uecessary and sufficient that there shall be in the one solution a 
value of at least one unknown which is incongruent, mod m, to 
the value of the same unknown in the other solution; that is, the 
m relations 3) must not hold simultaneously. 

It is evident from the above that in order to solve any con- 
gruence, as 2), it is sufficient to substitute for the unknowns the 
|m|" sets of values obtained by putting for each unknown the |m| 
numbers of a complete residue system, mod m, and observe which 
values of f (4,4, °*', %n) so obtained are congruent to the corre- 
sponding values of 6(%,,-2.,°°:,4n), mod m. ‘There being only a 
finite number, ||", of possible solutions, we can by this process 
always completely solve any given congruence. If the congruence 
have the form 


Tit 36) =O, mod m, 
anduand..>-<,0,0be.a solution, then 7 (1,44, -"*;4%_) is said-to: be 
zero, mod m, for these values of +,, %2,°°*, %n. 


Ex. Let us consider the congruence 


f (4, 9) = 207 — ay + y—a2y’ + 1==0, mod 3.” 4) 


1TIn order to avoid confusion, we shall use throughout this book the 
symbol = instead of == to denote algebraic identity. 
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Putting for a and y, the numbers —1, 0, 1 of a complete residue system, 
mod 3, we obtain nine values of f (¥,y). 


f(o,—1) =—2, f(Gi,—1) =r, f(—1,—1) =—1I, 
f(o,0) = +, f(1,0) =3 f=-1, 0) =3, 
f(.1) =9, fQ,1)-=1, f@L1) =3 


Four of these values f(0,1), f(1,0), f(—1,0), and f(—1,1) are con- 
gruent to 0, mod 3. Hence the solutions of 4) are: 


> Oo, VSI, 
OR oe ies tn, 
v==—I, V0, 
%S-—I, VI 


By the degree of a polynomial, mod m, we shall understand the 
degree of the term, or terms, of highest degree, whose coefficient, 
or coefficients, are not divisible by m. 

A reduced polynomial, mod p, is one whose coefficients are all 
numbers of the residue system, 0, I, +++, P/—TI. 


$10. Equivalent Congruences. 
elddition and Multiplication Transformations. Two congruences 


fu (Hay % a5 °) Vn) et Fe (Hi Fas en), Od mM, 1) 
and ; (¥jy Hay °°) Vn) Sg (4, Fa 5 Hn), MOR Mm, 2) 


are said to be equivalent when every solution of the first is a‘solu- 
tion of the second, and every solution of the second is a solution 
of the first. 

In solving a congruence, as in the case of algebraic equations, 
we proceed under the assumption that a solution exists and look 
upon the congruence as an identity in the values of 4,,.%,,°°*, an 
that satisfy it, though as yet unknown. Looking then upon 1) 
as an identity in these unknown values of 4, 4, °*+,4n, we con- 
sider what operations can be performed upon 1) that will produce 
another identity 2) such that each of these identities is a neces- 
sary consequence of the other. Operations of which this is true 
we shall call reversible operations. 

Referring to §1, we see that there are two such operations: 
first, if 1) be the given congruence and 


Fy (tye ey ys Vn) Bg (Fay Hay 25) Yn)» NO mM, 3) 
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be any identical congruence, mod m, in 1,, 4,,°':,4n, we can add 
3) member by member to 1), obtaining 


Fite tas Pedi) els (hay 49s 9 4n) fa 41, 40 "+, ¥n) 


ae Py ( 43,42, vee), mod mM, 


a congruence equivalent to 1). 

By means of this transformation, we can transpose any term 
with its sign changed from one member of a congruence to the 
other, and can thus reduce any congruence, as 1), to an equiva- 
lent congruence of the form 

f (41, 405"; 4n) =O, modm, 4) 
whose second member is 0. We shall hereafter assume the con- 
gruences with which we deal to have been reduced to this form. 

We may also by this transformation reduce the coefficients of 
f (4,42, °*',4%n) to their smallest possible absolute values, mod m, 
and thus lessen the labor of solving the congruence. 

Ex. The congruence 

144* — 104° + 24? + 74 — 12 ==0, mod 7, 5) 
is equivalent to the congruence 
— 34° + 277+ 2==0, mod 7, / 
which has two roots r==—1 or 2, mod 7, and these are therefore the 
roots of 5). 

A second operation which, when performed upon any congru- 
ence, as I) or 4), yields an equivalent congruence, is the multipli- 
cation of both members of the congruence by any integer, a, prime 
to the modulus; that is, the congruences 


f (4) 425°; 4n) =O, modm, 
and Of (474, %o5°'*; Hn) ==O, mod m, 
where a is prime to m, are equivalent. 

Conversely, we may divide all the coefficients of a congruence 
by any integer prime to the modulus, obtaining an equivalent 
congruence. 

Ex. The congruences 


15x'y — 214y + 39° + 9==0, mod 35 
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and sry— 7aey+t y?+3=0, mod 35 
are equivalent. 

As a special case of the multiplication transformation, as we 
shall call the second of the above transformations, we have the 
multiplication of the congruence 


f (4; %o,°**;¥n) =O, mod m, 
by —1; that is, the change of sign of each of its coefficients. 


§ 11. Systems of Congruences.! Equivalent Systems. 

So far we have considered only single congruences; that is, the 
unknown quantities are subjected to a single condition. We can, 
however, as in the case of algebraic equations, subject them to 
two or more conditions simultaneously ; that is, +,, 42, °+-, 4n may 
be required to satisfy simultaneously the congruences 


£ Fa eee "es a 
fia. ,%n) =0, mod m,, 


fo( 41, ¥25 oa) =0, mod Mo, 


fr (4; %o °°) ¥n) =O, mod me. 


By a solution of such a system of congruences we understand 
a set of values of 1,,4,°++,4%n which satisfy simultaneously all 
the congruences. 
Two solutions, @,, dy, °**,@n and b,, by, -*:, bn, are considered dif- 
ferent when and only when the ur congruences 
a, =), 


. ¢.mod m,,mod m,, ++, mod m,, 


dn = i,J 
are not satisfied simultaneously. 
Two systems of congruences are said to be equivalent when 
each solution of the first system is a solution of the second and 


each solution of the second is a solution of the first. It is evident 
that any one of the congruences of the system can be transformed 


*See Stieltjes: Essai sur la theorie des Nombres. 
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into an equivalent congruence by the transformations of the last 
article and the system so obtained will be equivalent to the origi- 
nal system. If the moduli be the same, we can obtain an equiva- 
lent system by adding two congruences and taking the new con- 
gruence together with the r—2 of the original ones not used and 
either one of those used. Thus the system 
fi (44) 45"; 4n) BBO, mod m, } ; 
fa(4 1) 4a, 11, 4n) =O, modm, § ) 
is equivalent to the system 


fh (44,42 saree Hn) sz 0, mod MN, 
F415 405 °° Hn) + he ( 41, 4a) °*', 4n) BO, mod m, 
or, more generally, if a,,a, be any two integers prime to m, 1) is 
equivalent to the system 
Fi (415 Hoy 61) ¥n) EO, Mod m, 
Of (M1) % 05s Hn) 4 Oefy( My, My “11, 4n) WO, Mod mM, 
Ex. Let the given system be 
40 — 39 + 72 mae § ] 
54-+ y— 32 se2 |, mod 17, 2) 
4t—bY— Cal J 
Multiplying the third congruence first by —4 and then by —4, and 
adding it to the first and second respectively, we obtain the system 
13y -+-112ee 
ZV + 2=e—3 +, mod 17, 3) 
t—4y— See I 
that is equivalent to 2). 
Adding the first and second congruences of 3), we obtain the equiva 
lent system 


1324 = — 2 
ZA1y ++ 22 =e — 3 |, mod 17, 
mm Am 2 ee f if 
The congruence 137 = — z, mod 17, 
has the single solution fe — 8, mod 17, 
that substituted in ZY ++ 22 == — 3, mod 17, 
gives V sae — 1, mod 17, 


Substituting these values of y and z in 


4— sy — Zee, mod 17, 
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we have 4=—6,mod 7, 
We obtain therefore as a solution of the given system 
x=6, y==—I1, 2==— 8, mod 17, 


a result easily verified by substitution in the original system. The method 
of solution shows that this is the only solutiom (see § 13). 


$12. Congruences in One Unknown. Comparison with 
Equations. 
The general congruence in one unknown has the form 


f(4) =ayx" + aa + --- + a,=0, modm. I) 
If r be a rational integer such that 


f(r) =o, modm, 
r is called a root of I). 
{| The degree of 1) is, as has been said, the degree of the term 
of highest degree whose coefficient is not divisible by m. 
Such a congruence presents many analogies to the equation 

Av” + a,x" + +--+ + dp—=0; 2) 
for example, to the addition to both members of the equation of 
the same function of the unknown corresponds the addition to 
the members of the congruence of any functions of the unknown 
which are identically congruent with respect to the modulus, and 
to the multiplication of the equation by any quantity not a func- 
tion of the unknown corresponds the multiplication of the con- 
gruence by any integer prime to the modulus. 

If m be a prime number the congruence presents still other 
striking analogies with algebraic equations, these analogies being 
absent in the case of a composite modulus. 

For example, consider the two congruences of the second 
degree 

(F— Trg) =o; mod 7, 3) 
and (+ —1)(*—3) =0, mod 12. 4) 


We see that 3) has two roots, 1 and 3, while 4) has four roots, 


I, 3, 7 and 9; that is, 3) has a number of roots equal to its degree, 
while 4) has more roots than its degree. 


The analogy with algebraic equations in the case of the prime 
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modulus is as evident as is the lack of analogy in the case of the 
composite modulus. We shall see later that no congruence of the 
form 1) with prime modulus can have more roots than its degree. 

The reason for this difference in the case of the above example 
is seen to be that, if a be any integer, the product (a—1)(a— 3) 
is divisible by a prime number, as 7, when and only when one of 
its factors is divisible by this prime, a statement no longer true 
when the modulus is composite; that is, a product is zero, mod m, 
when and only when one of its factors is zero, mod m, if m be a 
prime number, but not otherwise. We shall, therefore, in the 
discussion of the general congruence of the form 1) confine our- 
selves first to the case in which the modulus is a prime and shall 
then show that the solution of any congruence of the form 1) 
with composite modulus can be reduced to the solution of a series 
of congruences of the same form with prime moduli. 

Although striking analogies between congruences and algebraic 
equations have already been pointed out, while others will be 
observed later, it is important to note an essential difference 
between them. 

In the case of an algebraic equation it is the same thing to 
say that all the coefficients of an equation are zero or that it is 
satisfied by every value of the unknown quantity, each of these 
properties implying the other. 

In the case of congruences, however, although, if the coefficients 
be all congruent to zero with respect to the modulus, the con- 
gruence is, of course, satisfied by any integral value of the 
unknown, on the other hand, it is not true in general that, if a 
congruence be satisfied by all integral values of the unknown, that 
all of its coefficients are divisible by the modulus. 

For example, as is easily seen from Fermat’s theorem, the 
congruence 


1? — 4 ==0, mod, 


where p is a prime, is satisfied by every integral value of 1; but 
its coefficients are not all divisible by p. The reason for the dif- 
ference will be shown later. We shall see also that, although a 
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congruence of the form1) with prime modulus can not have more 
roots than its degree, it can have less; for example, the three 
congruences 

a? —20?— «+20, mods, 


a? + 27? — 27 + 1=0, mod5, 


at grt x» +1=0, mods, 
that are all of the third degree and have the same prime modulus, 
5, have respectively three roots, 1, — 1, and 2, one root, — 2, and 
no root. 
Before taking up the general congruence in one unknown, we 
shall consider that of the first degree. 


§ 13. Congruences of the First Degree in One Unknown. 
The most general congruence of the first degree can be written 
in the form 
ax =b, mod m. 


We shall consider first the case where a is prime to m. 
THEOREM II. The congruence 


ax=b, modm, 
where ats prime to m, has always one and but one root 
If we put for x successively the |m| integers m,,m.,°--, Mm of 
a complete residue systein, mod m, we obtain |m| integers am,, amy, 
""*,@Mm, that also constitute a complete residue system (Th. 9), 
and it is evident that one and but one of these integers, say ami, 
will be congruent to b, mod m. Hence the congruence has always 
one and but one root, m;. We can evidently solve any congru- 
ence of this form by this method. 
Ex. Let the given congruence be 
34 == — 5, mod 14. 1) 


Taking as a complete residue system, mod 14, the integers 0, 1, 2, 3, ---, 13, 
and putting x equal to these values in succession, we have 


34 =0, 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21, 24, 27, 30, 33, 36, 39. 
The only one of these integers that is congruent to — 5, mod 14, is 9; that is, 
3°3==— 5, mod 14. 


Hence 7 ==3, mod 14, is the single root of 1) 
SF eS Es ee SE 
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By means of Fermat’s theorem we can find a general expres- 
sion for the root of a congruence of the above form. 
Since a is prime to m, we have 
ag™ ==1, mod m, 
which multiplied by b gives 
bat™ ==b, modm, 


or abat™~ == b, mod m. 
~_—_ ar 


Hence ba? is the root of the congruence 
ax ==b, modm, 
where a is prime to m. 


This is one of the few cases in the theory of numbers where the 
quantity sought can be expressed as an explicit function of the given 


quantities. 
Ex. The root of 
34 ==— 5, mod 14, 
is 4a=— 5-30, mod 14; 
that is, 4 — 5°3° == — 11 == 3, nfod 14, 


We shall now consider the general case where a is any integer 
that may or may not be prime to m. 


THEOREM 12. The necessary and sufficient condition for the 
solvability of the congruence ; 
CAwya4 ald 
san d 
ar ==b, modm, 


is that b shall be divisible by the greatest common divisor, d, of a 


and _m, and when this condition is fulfilled, the congruence has 
exactly |d| incongruent roots. 
Let a=a,d and m—=™m,d, where a, is prime to m,. From 


ax==b, modm, 2) 
we have a,dx=b + km,d. 


Hence b must be divisible by d; that is, b==b,d is a necessary 
condition that 2) can be solved. This gives 


a,dx = b,d + km,d, 3) 


or a,4==b,, modm,. 4) 
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Since a, is prime to m,, 4) has a root (Th. 11). Moreover, 
all roots of 4) are also roots of 2); for from 4) follows 3) and 
hence 2). Therefore the divisibility of b by d is a sufficient as 
well as necessary condition for the solvability of 2). We see also 
that not only are all roots of 4) roots of 2), but all roots of 2) 
satisfy 4) and are therefore integers of the form r+ km,, where 
ris a root of 4). We ask now how many of these roots are in- 
congruent to each other, mod m; that is, how many incongruent 
roots has 2)? Any two roots, r+ k,m,,r-+k,m,, of 4) are con- 
gruent, mod m, when and only when 


r+kym,—(r+k.m,)=nm, 

where m is an integer ; that is, if 
(k, —k,)m,=nm,d, 

or k, —k, =nd, 
or k,=k,, modd. 
Hence, in order that the roots of 2) shall be incongruent, it is 
necessary and sufficient that the values of k shall be incongruent, 
mod d. If we put, therefore, for k the |d| integers of a complete 


residue system, mod d, for example, 0, 1, 2, ---, |d| —1, we shall 
obtain all the incongruent roots of 2), namely 


rrtm,r+2m,-,r+ (|d] —1)m,. 
They are evidently |d| in number. 
Ex. Consider the congruence 
124% ==— 20, mod 56. 5) 
Here d=4. Dividing by 4 we have 
34 ==— 5, mod 14, 


a congruence whose root has already been found to be —11. Therefore 
the roots of 5) have the form --11+ 14k, and are four in number. 
hey ate —1i, 3, 17 and, 31. 

§ 14. Determination of an integer that has certain residues 
with respect to a given series of moduli. 

Let us consider first the case in which the required integer has 
to satisfy two such conditions; that is, we are to determine x so 
that we have simultaneously 
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4 =a,, modm,, T) 


and 4“ =a,, modm,. 2) 


All integers satisfying 1) have the form +—a, + m,y, where y 
is an integer. Since + must also satisfy 2), y must satisfy the 


condition Mm,) =a,—a,, modm,. 3) 
By Th. 12 for 3) to have a solution, it is necessary and sufficient 
that a, — a, shall be divisible by the greatest common divisor, d, 
of m, and m,. If this requirement be fulfilled and y, be one 
root of 3), every root, y, of 3) must satisfy the condition 


M1. 
z=, mod—, 


a 


2 mM, 
that is, y=y+ Fie 


where y, is any integer. All integers satisfying both 1) and 2) 
have therefore the form 


MM, 
x =a, + mo +P 9,5 


mM, mM, 


d 


Hence if +, be any integer satisfying both 1) and 2), all and only 
those integers satisfy both 1) and 2) that are congruent to +, with 
respect to the least common multiple of the moduli of 1) and 2). 

By an easy extension of this method we obtain the common 
solution, if any exist, of the m congruences 


that is, v=a,+m,yo, mod 


4=a,, modm,, 
4=a,, modm,, 


4) 
4 =An, mod my, 


and we see that, if x, be an integer satisfying all these congru- 
ences and / the least common multiple of the moduli, 


+=vx,, modl, 


gives all the common solutions of the system 4). The general 


. 
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problem of determining whether any given system of congruences 


of the form ar=b, mod m, have common solutions and of find- 
ing them, if they exist, can be solved by the above method. When 
the coefficients of + are prime to the moduli the congruences can 
evidently be reduced to the form +==c, mod m, and we have the 
case just treated. If the moduli be prime each to each, 


l= Ms, 


and the congruences 4) always have a common solution. 

We shall now give another solution of this problem for the 
special case last mentioned. This solution is interesting on ac- 
count both of its symmetry and some important deductions that 
can be made from its form. We have then to determine the 
common solutions of the congruences 4), the moduli m,, m,, +--+, 171n 
being prime each to each. 

We determine first for each modulus, m;, an auxiliary integer, 
b;, such that 0; is congruent to 1 with respect to the modulus m; 
and is divisible by each of the other moduli, and hence by their 
product; that is, we determine 0,, by, ---, bn so that 


b, =1, modm,, and b,=0, modm,m, --: mn, 


b,=1, modm,, and b, =o, mod m,m, -*: mn, 


by»=1, mod my, and b,=0, mod mm, ++: Mn_,. 


It is evident that this can always be done, for we have in the case 
of b, from the second condition b,==m,m, ++: mnc,, and it only 
remains to determine a value for c, in accordance with the 
condition 


MMs *** My~C,==1, modm,, 


that is always possible since m,m, -*: my is prime to m,. 
Having found these auxiliary integers, we put 


r=a,b, + a,b, + +++ + nbn, 
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and shall show that the common solutions of 4) are the integers 
satisfying the congruence 

“=r, mod mm, *-* Mn. 5) 
If x satisfy 5), then 

«=r, modm, 6) 
and, since all the auxiliary integers except b; are divisible by mi, 
from 6) it follows that 
«=ajbi, mod m, 


and hence, since b;=1, mod m, 
we see that v=a;, mod mj. 


Hence every integer, that satifies 5), satisfies each of the con- 
gruences 4). Moreover, every integer, that satisfies each of the 
congruences 4), satisfies 5), for, if 4, be such an integer, then 


from 

Xv) =ai, modm, 
and r=a;, modm, 
we see that vy) —r=o, modm;; 


that is, +, — 7 is divisible by each one of the moduli m,, m,, -*:, Mn, 
and hence, since they are prime to each other, by their product. 

Therefore +,=7, mod m,m,-+:: mn. Hence the integers satis- 
fying 5) are all the common solutions of 4). It will be observed 
that the auxiliary integers b,,b,,-::,b, are entirely independent 
of a,,d@,,°**,@n, being dependent only on the moduli. 


Ex. It is required to find the common solutions of the congruences 


Va 2 IN Od Ll = OG 155s =—O) modi iA: 


To calculate the auxiliary integers i, bo, bs, we have 


bs =210¢1 == 1, mod 11, 
Op 15467 ==, Od ks, 
bs = 165¢cs ==, mod 14, 


and hence (:.==1, modIi, 0:1= 210, 


= Nod M5903 O10, 
¢;==90, mod, bs = 1485. 
Therefore 7 = 420 + 2464 + 13365 = 16249, 


» 
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whence x == 16249, mod 2310, 


or 4 == 79, mod 2310, 
a result that is easily verified. 
We observe now two important facts concerning r, that are 
direct consequences of the symmetrical method of its formation. 
First, if for a,, a, °°", Qn be put the integers of complete residue 
systems with respect to the moduli m,, m.,, °:*, mn, respectively, the 
resulting values of r form a complete residue system, mod /, for 
we obtain thus |/| values of r and they are incongruent each to 
each, mod /. To show this, let two values of r be 


r= A,'b, + @,'b, + *** + n'a, 
and 4 = a,"b, + ,"b, + +> + On"dn, 
where we do not have simultaneously 
a,’ =a,"",mod m,, a,’ =a,"’, mod My, ***, An’ =n’, Mod Mn; 


that is, in order that the two values of r be different we must 
have at least one of the a’’s, such as a;’, in r’ incongruent, mod mj, 
to the corresponding a’, a;”, in 7’. 

Let a;’ s=a;"’, mod mj. 
bs r =r"’,mod I, 


it would follow that 1 =7”,modmi, 


and hence also ai’ b; =a;"'bi, mod m, 
or, since b,; =1, mod m, 
a;’ =a,"’,mod mj, 


that is contrary to our supposition. The two values of r are 
therefore incongruent with respect to the modulus /. 

In the second place, if we select from the system of values of r 
just formed those which are formed by putting for a,, a@,,--+, dn, 
the integers of reduced residue systems with respect to the 
moduli m,, m., °**, Mn respectively, the resulting values of r form 
a reduced residue system, mod /. We have already shown that 
these values of r are incongruent each to each, mod /. It re- 
mains to be shown that all and only those values of r that are 
prime to / occur in the system as formed. If one of these values 
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of r, as 1’, =a,'b, +--+ + ay'bn, have a prime factor, p, in com- 
mon with J, then some one of the moduli, as m;, must have this 
factor in common with r, and since 

yr’ =a;’, modm,, 
a;’ and m; would have the common factor p, which is contrary to 
the hypothesis that a;’ is an integer of a reduced residue system, 
mod mj. 

Hence all values of r obtained above are prime to J. More- 
over, when a value of 7, as 7’, is prime to J, a,’, a,',°**,@n’ are each 
prime to their respective moduli, for, if any a, as a;’, have a factor 
p in common with its modulus, then since 


r' =a;’, modmi, 


r’ would have the factor p in common with m;, and hence with 1. 
Hence all values of r, that are prime to /, occur in the above sys- 
tem, and it is therefore a reduced residue system, mod 1. 


Ex. Let MW—= 6, M2=S, 
we have Oi Se. od Os 
and bo OCo=—— Ta nods: ; 
whence 4 ==5, mod 6, 
and Qi, mods, 
Then Di 25, ands Ds — 0; 
whence Y = 2501+ 602. 


Putting for a: the values 1,5 and for az the values 1, 2, 3,4, that is, 
the integers of reduced residue systems, mod 6, mods5, respectively, we 
have for the resulting values of 7 31, 37, 43, 49, 131, 137, 143, 149, that, 
being all prime to 30 and in number $(30),—8, constitute a reduced resi- 
due system, mod 30. 


This method of forming a reduced residue system shows us at 
once that the number of integers in sucha system, mod m,m, **: Mn, 
where m,,1,, °**, Mn are prime each to each, is equal to the prod- 
uct of the numbers of the integers in the reduced residue systems 
for each of the moduli m,, m., +++, Mn. 

We obtain therefore a new proof of Th. 4; that is, that 


f (MMs *** Mn) = (mM, )h(Its) h(n), 


where ™,, ”1., °**, Mn are prime each to each. 
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We shall proceed to the discussion of the general congruence 
of the mth degree in one unknown with prime modulus and shall 
first develop briefly the theory of the divisibility of polynomials 
with respect to a prime modulus. 

§15. Divisibility of one Polynomial by another with respect 
to a Prime Modulus. Common Divisors. Common Multiples. 

If p be any rational prime number we have the following 
definition: A polynomial, f(x), is said to be divisible with respect 
to the modulus p by a polynomial ¢(x) when there exists a poly- 
nomial Q(x) such that 


f (+) =Q(4)o(4x), mod p. 

We say that ¢(4) and Q(*) are divisors or factors, mod p, of 
f(), and that f(+) is a multiple, mod p, of d(+) and Q(+r). 
We also say that f(x) is resolved, mod f, into the factors $(4) 
and Q(x). The degree of a polynomial, mod #, is the degree of 
the term of highest degree whose coefficient is not divisible by p. 
The sum of the degrees of the factors of f(+) is evidently equal 
to the degree of f(4). 

Ex. It is easily seen that 
\ a + 34*— ar? 4 2 == (27 — 3) (34°— 2? +1), mods. 

Hence 247 — 3 and 34°— x?+ 1 are divisors, mod 5, of #° + 34*— 42° + 2. 

We have as direct consequences of the definition of divisibility : 

1. If f,(4) be a multiple, mod p, of f,(x#) and f,(7) be a mul- 
tiple, mod p, of f,(x), then f,(x) is a multiple, mod p, of fsz(x*), 
or more generally, if each polynomial of the series f,(*), f.(*), 
“-,fn(v) be a multiple, mod p, of the one immediately following, 
then each polynomial of the series is a multiple, mod p, of all that 
follow. 

i. If f,(4) and f,(~) be multiples, mod p, of f(#), then 
fi(v) +f.(1) and f,(v) —f,(4) are multiples, mod p, of f(x), 
or more generally, if f,(“) and f,(*”) be multiples, mod p, of 
f(+), and F,(+), F,(#) be any two polynomials, then F,(x«)f, (+) 
+ F,(4+)f.(1) 1s a multiple of f(x). 

If two or more polynomials f,(%), f.(7),°*:,fn(x) be divis- 
ible, mod , by a polynomial ¢(1), $(4) is said to be a common 
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divisor, mod p, of f,(%),f.(*),--,fa(x). Ifa polynomial f (7) 
be a multiple, mod p, of two or more polynomials GiCt); ba(¥);, 
“,on(#), f(4) is said to be a common multiple, mod p, of 
$1(*), $o(4), ++, on (4). 

§16. Unit and Associated Polynomials with Respect to a 
Prime Modulus. Primary Polynomials. 

We ask now whether there exist polynomials that with respect 
to a modulus p divide all polynomials. Evidently those have this 
property that are of degree o and are == 0, mod p; that is, the ra- 
tional integers not divisible by p, for they are divisors, mod p, of I 
and 1 divides every polynomial. Furthermore, these are the only 
polynomials having this property, for no polynomial, f(*), of 
degree higher than the oth can divide, mod #, all polynomials, for 
it can not divide 1, since then the sum of the degrees of the 
divisor and the quotient, mod p, would be greater than o, the 
degree of 1. 

We call the rational integers, excluding those divisible by p, the 
unit polynomials, mod fp, or briefly, wits, mod p, and since two 
polynomials that are congruent, mod /, are considered as identical, 
we can take as the units, mod #, the integers of any reduced res- 
idue system, mod p, for example, 1, 2,-*-, |p| — TI. 

Thus the unit polynomials, mod 7, are I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Two polynomials which differ only by a unit factor, mod #, are 
called associated polynomials and are looked upon as identical in 
all questions of divisibility, mod p. 

If two polynomials, f,(v), f,(4), are each associated, mod f, 
with a third polynomial, they are associated with each other ; for if 


f,(*) 2af,(«), mod p, 1) 
and fo(¢) == bf, (%),, mod p, 2) 


‘where a and b are units, mod /, then, multiplying 2) by b,, the 
reciprocal, mod fp, of b, we have 


b,f.(“) =fs(#), mod p, 
and hence from 1) 


f,(~) 2ab,f,(%), mod p, 


where ab, is a unit, mod p. 
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Two polynomials, that are associated, mod #, are evidently of 
the same degree and each is a divisor, mod p, of the other. 

Conversely, if two polynomials be each divisible, mod p, by the 
other, they are associated. 

Two polynomials that have no common divisor, mod #, other 
than the units are said to be prime to each other, mod P. 

Any polynomial, f(1), has |p] — 1 associates, mod p. Of these 
one and only one has as the coefficient of its term of highest 
degree 1. This one is called the primary associate, mod /f, of 
f(x). For example, the six polynomials 


a+ 2%—3, 20+ 4r—6, 34° + 64 —2, 
4x°+ ¥—5, 54°+3x—1, 64° + 54 —4, 


are associated, mod 7, and «* + 2% — 3 is the primary one. 


N 


§17. Prime Polynomials with respect to a Prime Modulus. 
Determination of the Prime Polynomials, mod p, of any Given 
Degree. 

A polynomial that is not a umt, mod p, and that has no divisors, 
mod p, other than its associates and the units, 1s called a prime 
polynomial, mod p. 

If it has divisors, mod /, other than these it is said to be com- 
posite, mod p. 

To find the primary prime polynomials, mod 3, of any given 
degree we may proceed as follows, considering all polynomials 
to be reduced. All polynomials of the first degree are evidently 
prime. Hence primary prime polynomials of the first degree, 
mod 3, are three in number, namely 


&, G1, # +2. 
The reduced primary polynomials, mod 3, of the second degree 
are nine in number, namely 


HF; wt x, av? + 24, 
w+, wtaeti, «tert, 
wt+2, wtate2, «a?+e2r+e2. 


From the three primary polynomials of the first degree, we 
can form the six composite polynomials of the second. degree 
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S$ 2 


Les £7, aE 1) Sr + x, 
(4+ 1)? S22? + 2ar+1, “(4+ 2) =? + 2%, |, mod 3. 
(4+ 2)* = x wl, (4-1) (42) er? + 2, 


These being the primary composite, polynomials, mod 3, of the 
second degree, we see that 


tt, #+rt2, 2+ar+a, 


are the primary prime polynomials, mod 3, of the second degree. 
In like manner. we see that there are nineteen composite poly- 
nomials of the third degree, mod 3, and hence eight prime poly- 
nomials of the third degree, mod 3, since there are in all twenty- 
seven reduced primary polynomials of the third degree, mod 3. 
It can be shown that, when » is greater than 1, the number of 
prime polynomials, mod #, of the mth degree is 


I i ae mtd 
2 (Fs ae YS pnw — DY pNu2I +s), 
(2° — 2p" + =p uae ae) 
where q,, Ys, 73, °°, are the different prime factors of n. 
This expression being always different from 0, it follows that 
there exist prime polynomials, mod /p, of any given degree. 


§ 18. Division of one Polynomial by Another with Respect 
to a Prime Modulus. 


THEOREM 13. Jf f(x) be any polynomial and $(x) be any 
polynomial not identically congruent to 0, mod p, there exists a 
polynomial Q(x), such that the polynomial 


f(%) — Q(x) $(«) =R(x), mod p, r) 


is of lower degree than $(«). 

The operation of determining the polynomials Q(+) and R(*) 
is called dividing f(1) by ¢(%), mod p. We call Q(%) the quo- 
tient, and R(x) the remainder in the division, mod p, of f(#) by 
(x). We shall prove the existence of Q(x) and R(x) by giving 
a method for their determination. 


*H. J. S. Smith: p. 153. Borel et Drach: pp. 49, 50. Bachmann: 
Niedere Zahlentheorie, pp. 372, 373. 
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Let f(4) =a,2" +a,4"1 + -- +a, 
(4) = bx + bm + + Om 
be any two polynomials and let 
b, ==0, mod p. 


We shall consider first the case in which J, is 1, and shall then 
show that the general case can be reduced to this one. Since by 
is I, we can divide f(.) by $(*#) as in ordinary division until we 
get a remainder R(x) of lower degree than $(1), the quotient 
being Q(x). We have then 


f(4) —Q(+)o(4) =R(4), 
from which follows at once 1). 
We can now reduce to this particular case the general case in 


which b, has any value not divisible by p. Let c, be the recip- 
rocal, mod f, of b,; then 


Cop (1) S=$,(1), modp, 2) 


where ¢,(.) is a polynomial the coefficient of whose term of 
highest degree is I when reduced, mod p. Dividing f(+) by 
$,(4«) as above, we have 


f(*) =Q(+)di(v) +R(+), mod, 


and hence, making use of 2), 


(4) 00 (+1)o(4) + R(x), mod p, 


where c,Q (4) and R(#) are the quotient and remainder required.t 

The above theorem plays the same role in the theory of the 
divisibility of polynomials with respect to a prime modulus that 
Th. A does in that of rational integers. 


Ex. Let it be required to divide, mod 7, - 
f (4) = 54° — 2ax*+ 2x° — 54? + on +1, 
by DO) =37 — at 


*See also Cahen: p. 70, Borel et Drach: p. 33, and Bachmann: Niedere 
Zahlentheorie, p. 368, concerning the division of one polynomial by another 
with respect to a prime modulus.. 
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Since 5 is the reciprocal, mod 7, of 3, we have 
O1(4) SS 50(4) Sw’ + 54° + 34 — 3, mod 7. 3) 

Dividing f(#) by ¢:(7) as in ordinary algebraic division, we have 

5a° — 24* + 24° — 54? + an + 1 — (5a?— 27x + 122) (2° + 52° 4+ 34x — 3) 
= — 5194" — 4454 + 367, 

whence, reducing coefficients, mod 7, 

54° — 2x* + 24° — 5a? + on + 1— (—2V +443) (84+ 5¢ + 3x—3) 
=— 2’ + 34 + 3, mod7, 

or, making use of 3), | 

5a° — 2x* + 2x* — 547 + on + 1—5(—2xe7 + 4+ 3) (34 + # — 54 — 2) 

== —* + 3% + 3, mod7; 

that is, 

Ae 2 a a ee (4 oe (34> ta 5 2) 
== — 2 + 34 + 3, mod7, 

where —3a°— 24 +1 and —4°+3%+3 are the required polynomials 

Q(#) and R(*). 

§19. Congruence of two Polynomials with Respect to a 
Double Modulus. 

Two polynomials, f,(«), f.(~), are said to be identically con- 
gruent to each other with respect to the double modulus p, 6(*), 
where p is a prime number and $(x) a polynomial, if their differ- 
ence, f,(+) —f.(+), is divisible, mod p, by $(x); that is, in 
symbols 


file) =f.(x), modd p, $(2), r) 
if f,(+) —f. (+) =Q(4+)¢(4), mod p, 2) 
or, in other words, if 

f(x) —fa(4) = O(a) b(4) + F(x) -?, 3) 


where Q(x) and F(#) are polynomials. 

It should be observed that 1), 2) and 3) all express exactly the 
same relation between the polynomials f,(7), f,(”) and $(*) 
and the prime number #, but, just as in the case of congruences 
between integers, 1) places this relation before us in a more 
illuminating manner than does either 2) or 3). 


6 
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The fact that f(1) is divisible, mod p, by $() is expressed in 
the above notation by writing 
f(x) 0, modd p, $(). 
Ex. From §15, Ex., we have 


x + 34% — 4a° + 2==0, modd 5, 2%* — 3. 


We have as consequences of the above definition just as in the 
case of integers, the double modulus p, (+1) being understood, 
throughout. 


Lely f,(*) =f.(*) 
and f.(4) =f,(*), 
then f,(+) =f, (4). 
ii. If f, (4) =f.(*) 
and Fo) ef), 
then hie) SBE OSE =e: 
iii. If f, (+) =f,(*) 
and F(x) be any polynomial, 
then P(A Ce) Se (eee 
iv. If fil#) =fr(") 
and Pa) FS (4), 
then f(t OVS) 
and, in particular, 
if fi(4) =f(4), 
then (fi(4) )* = (fe (4) )*. 
The results corresponding to v, ---, ix, § 1, follow easily. 


$20. Unique Factorization Theorem for Polynomials with 
respect to a Prime Modulus. 

We shall now show that a polynomial can be resolved in one 
and but one way with respect to a prime modulus, p, into prime 
factors, considering always associated factors as the same. The 
proof will be closely analogous to that of the corresponding 
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‘theorem for rational integers. We begin by stating the following 
theorem which is an immediate consequence of the definition of 
divisibility. 

THEOREM 14. If f(x) =Q(+)¢(4)+R(4), mod p, every 
polynomial that divides, mod p, both f(x) and $(x) divides both 
o(1) and R(x), and vice versa; that is, the common divisors, 
mod p, of f(#) and (x) are identical with the common divisors, 
mod p, of (7) and R(x). 

By means of this theorem and Th. 13 we can now prove the 
theorem which is the basis of the unique factorization theorem. 


THEOREM 15. Jf f,(#), f.(x) be any two polynomials and p 
a rational prime, there exists a common divisor, D(x), mod p, of 
fi(+), fo(#) such that D(x) is divisible, mod p, by every common 
divisor, mod p, of f,(«), f.(~), and there exist two polynomials 
$,(4), y(4), such that 
fi(v)bi(7) + fo(4)¢2(1) =D (4), mod p. 
We may evidently assume f,(#) of degree not higher than f,(). 
Dividing f,(x) by f.(#), mod p, we can find two polynomials 
OAC7 = f(z), such: that 
f.(+) = Q,(*)f2(%) +f3(%), mod p, 
f,(%) being of lower degree than f,(+). 
Dividing f,(~%) by f,(#), mod p, we have 
fo(v) =Q.(+)f.(1) +f,(4), mod p, 


where f,(%) is of lower degree than f,(.1), and similarly 


f,(¥) =Q3(*)f.(4) +f5(4), mod p, 


fno(4) = Qno(4)fn+s(*%) +fn(+), mod p, 
fa (4) OY) fa), mod p, 
a chain of identical congruences in which we must after a finite 


number of steps reach one in which the remainder, fn,,(4), is 0, 
mod p, since the degrees of the remainders continually decrease. 
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By Th. 14 the common divisors, mod p, of fn(#) and fn4(+)* 
are identical with those of fn.(+) and fn_.(7), those of fn+(*), 
fn-o(x) with those of fn_o(7), fng(#), and finally those of f;(+), 
f.(#) with those of f,(+), f,(#). 

But fn(a) is a common divisor, mod p, of fn(#) and fn_,(+) 
and is evidently divisible by every common divisor of fn(#) and 
fn+(”). Hence f,(.x) is the desired common divisor D(+), mod 
p, of f,@) and fo (+): 

If now we substitute the value of f,(7) in terms of f,(4), 
f.(~) obtained from the first of these congruences in the second 
and the values of f,(4) and f,(*) in terms of f,(+), f.(4) in the 
third and continue until the congruence 


fno(%) = Qno(*)fnia(4) +fn(*%), mod p, 
is reached, we shall obtain the congruence 
A(x) d.(2) + fel) $o(4) D(x), mod p. 

Cor. If f,(x), fo(v) be two polynomials prime to each other, 

mod p, there exist two polynomials $,(1), ¢,(«) such that 
fi(7)6,() + fo()62(4) 1, mod p. 

In this case D(x) is an integer a not divisible by p, and we 

have two polynomials ®,(.7), ®,() such that 
f,(7)®, (1) + f.(*)®, (4) Sa, mod p, 

whence, multiplying by the reciprocal of a, mod f, we obtain 
fie)oa (x) + folx)oo(") Sr, mod p. 

It will be noticed that this corollary corresponds to Th. B, 
while Th. 15 corresponds to the corollary to Th. B, the order of 
proof here being reversed. The corollary could have been proved 
first as before.t 

THEOREM 16. If the product of two polynomials, f,(x), f,(*), 
be divisible, mod p, by a prime polynomial, P(x), at least one of 
the polynomials, f,(v), f.(4), ts divisible, mod p, by P(x). 

Let fi(r)f. (+) =Q(*)P(2), mod p, I) 


‘Laurent: Theorie des Nombres Ordinaires et Algebriques, p. 120. 
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where Q(*) is a polynomial, and assume f, (4) not divisible, mod 
p, by P(x). Then f,(4) and P(#) are prime, mod , to each 
other and by the last theorem there exist two polynomials, ¢,(%), 
$2(+), such that 


fi(+)¢,(*) + P(#)¢,(4) =1, mod p. 2) 
Multiplying 2) by f,(a), we have 
fi(#)f2(4) ob. (4) + f2(+4)P(1)o.(4) =f,(«), mod p, 
and therefore, making use of 1), 
P(x) (Q(*)$:(4) + fo(4)b2(¥)) =f,(x), mod p, 


where O(1)¢,(4) +f.(4)¢2.(4%) is a polynomial. Hence f,(.r) 
is divisible, mod p, by P(1). Expressed in the double modulus 
notation this theorem is: 
If f:(“), fa(%) be any two polynomials and P(x) a prime poly- 
nomial, mod p, and if 
fi(+)f,(+) =o, moddp, P(x), 
then either f(7) 20,-moddg; P(x), 


or f.(#) 30, modd?, P(x). 


Cor. 1. If the product of any number of polynomials be divis- 
ible, mod p, by a prime polynomial P(x), then at least one of the 
polynomials is divisible, mod p, by P(x). 

Cor. 2. If neither of two polynomials be divisible, mod p, by a 
prime polynomial P(x), their product is not divisible, mod p, 
py Pr). 

THEOREM 17. A polynomial, f(#), can be resolved im one and 
but one way into a product of prime polynomials, mod p. 

Let f(1) be any polynomial. We shall take f() in its reduced 
form, mod p, for the sake of convenience, this assumption in no 
wise limiting the generality of the proof. Let the degree, mod p, 
of f(x) be m. If f(x) be prime, mod , the theorem is evident. 
If f(x) be not prime, it has a divisor, (+), mod p, and we have 


f(4) =¢(4)¥(4), mod p, 


. 
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where $(2), ¥(.”) are polynomials neither of which is a unit and 
the sum of whose degrees is ”, 

If }(.v) be not a prime polynomial, mod p, then 

(0) Sad, (2) ¥, (6), mod p, 
where $,("), ¥,() are polynomials that are not units and that 
have degrees whose sum is equal to the degree of (2), 

If ¢(v) be not a prime polynomial, mod P, we proceed in the 
same manner and, since the degrees of the factors form a decreas- 
ing series of positive rational integers, we must after a finite 
number of such factorizations reach in the series (0), 4), 
@,(2), >>> a prime polynomial P, (4), mod Pp. We have then 

f(x) SP, (~)f,(~), mod p. 
Proceeding similarly with f, (7) in case it be not prime, mod A, 
we obtain 

T,(v) Be P,(a)f. (4), mod p, 
where P,(.) is prime, mod /, and hence 

f(x) Py (w) Py (ef, (@), mod p, 
Continuing this process, we must after a finite number of such 
factorizations reach in the series f(.v), fy(), Aye), a prime 
polynomial P,(”), mod p We have then 
F(~) Pw) Pye) > Pale), mod p, 

where P00), Py(4), >, Pa(’) are all prime, mod 3 that is, f(a) 
can be resolved, mod /, into a finite number of prime factors, 

It remains to be shown that this resolution is unique. Suppose 
that 

f(+) @Q, (4) Q.(4) > Que), mod p, 
be a second resolution of f(r) into prime factors, mod », Then 
P, (©) P.(#%) >> Pale) Be Q, (4) Q2(4) > Que), modp, 3) 
and it follows from Th. 16, Cor, 1 that at least one of the Q(v)’s, 


say Q,(.%), is divisible, mod ~, by P,() and hence is associated, 
mod ?, with P,(x); that is, 


Q, (+) maP, (0), mod p, 


where @, is a unit, mod p, 
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Dividing 3) by P,(4), mod p, we have 
P, (x) +*Pa(x) =4,0,(4)-Qn(x), modp. 4) 

From 4) it follows that at least one of the remaining Q()’s 
must be associated, mod /, with P,(4). Dividing 4) by P,(.x), 
mod fp, and proceeding as before, we see that with each P(.*) 
there is associated, mod #, at least one Q(x) and, if two or more 
P(#)’s are associated, mod /, with one another, at least as many 
Q(*)’s are associated, mod ~, with these P()’s and hence with 
one another. 

In exactly the same manner, we can prove that with each Q(r) 
there is associated, mod p, at least one P(x) and, if two or more 
Q(+)’s are associated, mod /, with one another, at least as many 
P(#)’s are associated, mod p, with these Q(.7)’s and hence with 
one another. 

Hence, considering two associated factors as the same, the 
resolutions are identical; that is, if in the one resolution there 
occur e factors associated, mod /, with a certain prime polynomial, 
there will be in the other resolution exactly e factors associated, 
mod /p, with the same prime polynomial. 

We can now evidently write any polynomial, f(), in the form 

f(#) Sa(P, (+) )*(P2(4) )% +++ (Pala) )%, mod p, 
where P,(+),P,(+),-*:,Pn(v) are the unassociated prime fac- 
tors, mod #, of f(*). 

If we take P,(x),P,(x),-::,Pn(*) primary, the resolution is 
absolutely unique. The representations of the greatest common 
divisor and least common multiple given for rational integers are 
easily extended to polynomials. 


§ 21. Resolution of a Polynomial into its Prime Factors with 
respect to a Prime Modulus. 

The resolution of a polynomial, f(#), into its prime factors, 
mod p, may be effected by dividing, mod p, f() by each of the 
prime polynomials of the first degree v,r—1,---,4—p-+1,(p 
being taken positive) in turn until either a polynomial is found 
that divides f(4), or it is determined that f(1) is divisible by 


none of them., 


. 
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Suppose that f(.) is divisible, mod p, by +—a, and that the 
quotient is f,(4). We proceed in the same way with f,() until 
we have found all the prime, mod /, factors of the first degree 
of f(+). 

_ Suppose that 


f(~) =(4—a4, Ome )o++ (v—a,)f.(4), mod p, 


where f,(«) has no factor, mod p, of degree lower than the 
second. 

The prime factors, mod p, of the second degree of f,(4) can 
next be determined in the same manner, then those of the third 
degree, etc. In case, however, we do not know the prime, mod #, 
polynomials of the second degree, we can simply determine 
whether f,(.) is divisible, mod p, by any polynomial of the second 
degree. If it is, such a polynomial is evidently a prime, mod f, 
polynomial, for f,(.7) contains no factors, mod p, of degree lower 
than the second. The same method can be applied to the deter- 
mination of the prime factors of higher degree. 


$22. The General Congruence of the nth Degree in one 
Unknown and with Prime Modulus. 


THEOREM 18. Jf r be a root of the congruence 


f(r) =a 4" + avn + +--+ a,=0, mod f, I) 
f (+) ts divisible, mod p, by x —r,and conversely, if f(x) be divis- 
ible, mod p, by x —r, ris a root hp! DN 
Dividing, mod p, f() by - , we have 
f(x) =(e— a, +R (r), mod p, 


whence, since r is a root of I), 


R(r) =o, mod f, 
and hence f (+) = (*—1r)¢(+), modp; 


that is, f(#) is divisible, mod p, by +—r. The converse is 
evident. 


If f(4) be prime, mod /, the congruence 1) evidently has no 
roots. The converse is, however, not true; that is, f(4#) may be 


* Borel et Drach: p. 36. 
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composite, mod p, but 1) have no roots, for the prime, mod 9, 
factors of f(4) may all be of higher degree than the first. This 
theorem gives us another method for determining the factors, 
mod p, of the first degree of any polynomial in x. Some of these 
factors may be alike and we are led therefore to say that r is a 
multiple root of order e of 1), if f(x) be divisible, mod p, by 
(+—r)*, but not by (4—r)¢#?, 

If therefore 1r,,7,,---,%m be the incongruent roots of 1) of 
orders @,, @.,°**, @m respectively, we have 


f (4) = (*#—1,)%(4—47,)%-++ (4—1m)f,(%), mod f, 


where f,(7) is a polynomial having no linear factor, mod p, and 
whose degree, s, is such that 


Qe: tee t+ em+5=N, 
where m is the degree of f(x). 
Counting a multiple root of order e of 1) as e roots, we see that 


1) has exactly as many roots as f(#) has linear factors, mod p, 
and obtain the following important theorem: 


THEOREM 19. The number of roots of the congruence 


f (+) =a.xe" + a,x" + --- + a,=0, mod p, 
where p is a prime number, is not greater than its degree. 

Cor. rt. If the number of incongruent roots of a congruence 
with prime modulus be greater than its degree the congruence 1s 
an identical one. 

Cor. 2. If the congruence 


f(#) =o, mod p, 4) 
have exactly as many roots as its degree and $(4) be a diwisor, 
mod p, of f(x), then the congruence 

$(1) =0, mod p, 
has exactly as many roots as its degree; for 

f(x) =4(x)OQ(x), mod p, 
where Q (vr) is a polynomial in x, and every root of the congruence 
2) is a root of either the congruence 


$(x) =o, mod fp, a) 


-* 
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or of the congruence 
Q(«#) =o, mod Pp. 4) 


Moreover, the sum of the degrees of 3) and 4) is equal to the 
degree of 2). If, therefore, (2) had fewer roots than its degree, 
then Q(») must have more roots than its degree, which is impos- 
sible. Hence the corollary. 


§ 23. The Congruence x? — 1=o0, mod m 

Although in the case of congruences of degree higher than the 
first the theorem just given tells all that we know in general 
regarding the number of their roots, still there is one important 
case in which the number of roots is always exactly equal to the 
degree of the congruence. 


THEOREM 20. The congruence 
rom —_ 1 ==0, modm, I) 


has exactly as many roots as its degree. 

The ¢(m) integers of a reduced residue system, mod m, evi- 
dently satisfy 1). Moreover, since by §1, ix, two integers con- 
gruent, mod m, have with m the same greatest common divisor, 
and the greatest common divisor of 1 and m is 1, every root of I) 
must have with m the greatest common divisor 1, that is, be prime 
tom. Hence the number of roots of 1) is exactly equal to ¢(m), 
its degree. 


Ex. The congruence 
xo _ Tt =o, mod 10, 


or aT OCELOS 


has the four roots 1, 3,7, and 9. 
Cor. If d be a positive divisor of p—1, the congruence 
v?— | =o, mod fp, 
where p is a prime, has exactly d roots; for x4—1 is a divisor 


of #?*—1 and hence by Th. 19, Cor. 2, we have the corollary. 
Since the congruence 


4? — 7 =0, mod fp, 
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has the f roots 0, I, 2, -+-,—1 equal in number to its degree, we 
have the identical congruence 
v? — 7 =v (4 —1)(4#—2) ++: (x —p—r1), modp. 


Ex, 4° — 4 ==4%(* —1) (#—2) (4 —3) (4 —4) (4 —5) (4 —6), mod 7. 

§ 24. Wilson’s Theorem. : 

The result just obtained gives us a proof of the following inter- 
esting theorem. 


THEOREM 21. If p be a prime number and 1,,1.,°*',%ecp) be a 
reduced residue system, mod p, then 


111. °** Tocp) + 10, mod p. Voup ts ~| mel P 
By the previous section we have evidently 
x0 — 13s (#— 1.) (#72) (4 roe), mod p, 
from which, putting +o, we have 
Be a) a A Fea)), mod p, 


whence, since ¢(p) is even except when p—2, 


(1112 °° Taq) + 1=0, mod p, 
which evidently holds also when p = 2.* 

Ex. Let p=5, and take as a reduced residue system, mod 5, the integers 

—2, —I, 1, 2. Then 
(—2)(—1)-1:-24+1=5==0, mod 5. 

This theorem is a particular case of the following more general 
theorem that is due to Gauss.” 

If 115%o,°**; ecm) be a reduced residue system, mod m, the 
product 1,%.°** F4cm) 1S congruent to —1I, mod m, when m= 4, 
p” or 2p", where p is an odd prime, and is congruent to 1, mod m, 
when m has any other value. 


The two following examples will illustrate this theorem; for 
its proof see references given above. 


Ex. 1. Let m= 3’, and take as a reduced residue system, mod 3°, — 4, 
—— 2 —— Teel, 24, then 
(— 4) (—2) (—1)+1-2-4 = — 64 == — I, mod 3”. 
See Matthews, § 16, for another proof of this theorem. 


*Gauss: Disq. Arith., Art. 78. Dirichlet-Dedekind: § 38. Bachmann: 
Niedere Zahlentheorie, p. 170. Cahen: p. 103. 


. 
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Ex. 2. Let m= 15, and take as a reduced residue system, mod 15, —7, 
— 4, —2, — 1, I, 2, 4, 7; then 


(—7) (— 4) (— 2) (— 1) -1-2-4-7 = 3136 ==1, mod 15. 


As a special case of Th. 21 we have the following: 

If p bea positive prime number and the product of all positive 
integers less than p be increased by 1, the result is divisible by p; 
that is, 

(p—1)!+1=0, mod Pp. 
The theorem was first stated in this form by Waring in his “ Medi- 
tationes Algebraicae * (1770) and ascribed to its author, Sir John 
Wilson. 

The converse of the original form is true; that is, /f the product 
of all positive integers less than a given integer, m, be increased 
by 1 end the result be divisible by m, then m is a prime number. 
This is easily seen to be true; for, if mab, where neither a nor 
b is a unit, then (m—1)! is divisible by a, whence we have 

(m—1)!+ 1540, modm. 
For example 5!+ 11210, mod6. 


Wilson's theorem gives therefore an unfailing method for deter- 
mining whether any given integer is a prime number. It is, how- 
ever, Obviously of no practical use on account of the immense 
labor of the numerical reckoning when m is large. 


$25. Common Roots of Two Congruences. 
The common roots of two congruences 


f,(#) 0, mod f, and f,(*) =0, mod p, 
are evidently the roots of the congruence 
$(«) =0, mod p, 


where ¢(.7) is the greatest common divisor, mod /, of f,(#) and 
f.(~). Since the congruence 


+? — + =0, mod P, 1) 


has for its roots the numbers of a complete residue system, mod 
p, the incongruent roots of any congruence 


f (+) =0, mod f, 
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will be the roots of the congruence 
$(+) =0, mod, 2) 
where $(*%) is the greatest common divisor, mod p, of #?—-+x 
and f(4). This gives us another method of determining all the 
incongruent roots of any given congruence with prime modulus. 
The congruence 2) will always have as many roots as its degree, 
since the congruence 1) has as many roots as its degree and $(.r) 
is a divisor, mod p, of +? — +x. 
Ex. To find the roots of the congruence 
x — 37 — 7 1+ 27 —6=0, mod 7, 3) 


by the above method, since 0 is not a root of the congruence, we need 
only find the greatest common divisor, mod 7, of #*— 3r°— #*+ 2% —6 
and #*—t. Pe 

This greatest common divisor is #*— 34 +2, and the congruence 


x — 3x4 +2==0, mod 7, 

has the roots 1 and 2, that are therefore the incongruent roots of 3). 

§ 26. Determination of the Multiple Roots of a Congruence 
with Prime Modulus. 

The multiple roots of the congruence 

f (+) =0, mod f, 1) 
may be determined by a method exactly analogous to that em- 
ployed for determining the multiple roots of an algebraic equation. 
Thus let P(x) be a prime function, mod #, and let f(+) be divis- 
ible, mod p, by (P(x#))* but not by (P(#) )**; then 
(7) = (P@))°O(), mod, 

or, what is the same thing, 

f(4) = (P(+))°O(4) + pF (4), 2) 
where F(x) and Q() are polynomials in x and Q(+) is prime, 
mod p, to P(x). 

Differentiating 2), we have 
f(x) = (P(x) (eP'(4) (4) + P(x) O'(x)) + 0F (2), 
where P’(x), Q’(x) and F’(r) are polynomials in x. Hence 


f(x) = (P(x))*40, (x), mod p, 
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where Q,(x) is a polynomial in x and is moreover not divisible, 
mod p, by P(«), for 
QO, (7) =eP'(x)Q(4) + P(4)Q'(4), 
where P’(1’) is of lower degree than P(1*) and Q() is prime, 
mod p, to P(w). Therefore f’(%) is divisible, mod p, by the 
prime factor P(.) exactly once less than f(#) is divisible by 
P(x). In particular, if f(#) be divisible, mod p, by (7—r1r)°, 
but not by (+ —r)¢, then f’(x) is divisible, mod p, by (w—1)** 
but not by (r—r)*. Hence the theorem: 
THEOREM 22. If the congruence 

f(«) =o, mod fp, 
have a multiple root r of order e, the congruence 

f' («) =0, mod p, 
has the multiple root r of order e— TI. 


If the greatest common divisor, mod p, of f(x) and f’(*) be 
$(«), then the roots of the congruence 


$(+) =0, mod Pp, 3) 
if it have any, will be the multiple roots of 1) and each root of 
3) will occur once oftener as a root of 1) than as a root of 3). 

It may happen, of course, that f(#) and f’(4#) have a common 
divisor, ¢(#), mod p, and yet 1) has no multiple roots. In this 
case the repeated prime factors, mod p, of f(a) are of higher 
degree than the first, and ¢(#) therefore contains no factor of 
the first degree, mod p. 


Ex. Let the given congruence be 


f (#4) =22?—* + 1==0, mods. 4) 
We have CA) SO = Sir = iy raed B. 


and the greatest common divisor, mod 5, of f(7) and f’(¥) is r+ 1. 
The congruence 


4-1 ==0, mod's, 
has the root —1. 


Hence the congruence 4) has two roots —1. Dividing f(*%) by (x +1)% 
we have f(#) =2(#-+1)?(4—2), mods, 


and see that f(x) has the third root 2. 
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§27. Congruences in One Unknown and with Composite 
Modulus. 


The solution of a congruence of the form 
f(*#) =a, x" + a,x" + --- + a,=0, mod m, 1) 
where mM=M,M,°** Mt, 


M,, M5, °°: mz being integers prime each to each, can be reduced to 
the solution of the system of t congruences, 
. f(*) =0, modm,, 


f(*) =o, modm,, 
: : t 2) 


Hes =0, ce Mt. J 


Every root of 1) is evidently a root of each of the congruences 
2), and conversely any integer, that is simultaneously a root of 
each of the congruences 2), is a root of 1). 
If therefore a,,a,,--:,a; be roots of the congruences 2) and r 
be chosen so that 
y=a,, modm,, 
r=a,, modm,, 
. . . 2) 
Le mod Mt, 

then 7 is a root of 1). 

Since m,, m,,°**, M+ are prime each to each, it is, by §14, always 
possible to find 7 so as to satisfy the conditions 3). 

Let b,, b,,-::, bt be auxiliary integers selected as in § 14; then 


ry=a,b, + a,b, + +--+ arbi, modm 4) 
is a root of 1), and, if the congruences 2) have respectively 
1,,1,,+++,/4 incongruent roots, then by §14 1) has J,/,---J, incon- 
gruent roots, that are obtained by putting in 4) for a,,@,,°°°, a 
respectively the /,,/,, ---,/¢ roots of the congruences 2). 

In particular, if any one of the congruences 2) have no root, 
then 1) has no root. 


Ex. The solution of the congruence 


at + 34° + 32° + 34 + 2==0, mod 30, / 5) 
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can be reduced to the solution of the two congruences ' 
aw + 34° + 37° + 34 + 2==0, mod 6, 6) 
and a + 345 | 347 + 34 + 2==0, mod 5. 7) 


The roots of 6) are —2, —1I, I, 2 and those of 7) are —2, —2, —TI, 2. 
The roots of 5) are then 


SF Sh 
r == 250: + 6a2, mod 30. | SELL eS 
that gives as the roots of 5), —13, —11, —8, —7, —2, —I, 2, 4, 7, 8, 13, 14. 

If now we suppose m to be resolved into a product of powers 

of its different prime factors, that is, 

m= P13 po@ ware Wiis 
where #,, ps, °**, pr are different primes, then the solution of 1) is 
reduced to the solution of 7 congruences of the form 


f(#) =0, mod f°. 8) 
We shall now show that the solution of 8) can be made to 
depend upon the solution of the congruence 
f (+) =0, mod pe, 9) 
where the modulus is a power of p one degree lower than that of 
the modulus of 8), and thus be made to depend eventually upon 
the solution of the congruence 
f(x) =0, mod 9, 


whose modulus is a prime. 

Let vy be a root of 9) ; then all integers of the form x, + pe'y, 
where y is an integer, are roots of 9). Furthermore, since all 
roots of 8) are roots of 9), if 8) have roots they must be of this 
form. 

Putting in 8) == H, + pe try, IO) 


we have f(% + p* ty) =0, mod p2, 
or, expanding f(4, + py), 


Far) +f (xp) perry FORM prety? 4 so, mod p11) 


Since f(%) =0, mod pe, 


*See Example § 14. 
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we have f= cpe% 
and hence, dividing each term of 11) by p%?, 


e+ f (ny +e 


whence we have 


—— “pe ty? + ---==0, mod fp, 


c+ f'(%.)y==0, mod p, 12) 
as a necessary and sufficient condition that y must satisfy in order 
that the root, 7, + p%1y, of 9) may also be a root of 8). 

There are three cases to be considered: 


Polt f'(#)) #0, mod p, 
there is always one and but one value, y,, of y that satisfies 12) 
and this gives one value only of x, + p%+y, that satisfies 8). 

vend he f (%)) =0, mod f, and c$40, mod, 
there is no value of y satisfying 12) and hence no value of + of 
the form x, + p*'1y satisfying 8) ; that is, 8) has no root. 

eed i f' (#)) =0, mod p, and c==o, mod P, 
then 12) is an identical congruence and consequently 12) has |6| 
solutions, mod ~, from which by substitution in 10) we obtain |p| 


solutions of 8).? 


Ex. The roots of the congruence 


a 


a — 8 + ov + ov + 14==0, mods’, 13) 
if any exist, must satisfy the congruence 
a — 8a + ox? + ox + 14==0, mod 5, 
whose roots are I and 2, and hence be of the form 
tf 5y. OF 62° 59: 
Substituting 1+ 5) and 24 sy-inr13), we obtain respectively 
5+ 7y==0, mods, | 14) 
and 4— 19y =0, mod 5. 15) 
From 14) we have y ==0, mod 5, 
and from 15) y =1, mods, 


that give 1 and 7 as the roots of 13). 
+See Cahen: pp. 96-103. 
7 
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§ 28. Residues of Powers. 

If a be prime to m, and b=at, mod m, where t is a positive 
integer, b is said to be a power residue of a with respect to the 
modulus m. 

For example, since 4== 3°, mod 5, we say that 4 is a power resi- 
due of 3 with respect to the modulus 5. 

Two power residues of a which are congruent to each other, 
and hence to the same power of a, mod m, are looked upon as 
the same. 

A system of integers such that every power residue of a, mod m, 
is congruent to one and only one integer of the system, mod m, is 
called a complete system of power residues of a with respect to 
the modulus m, 


Ex. Every power of 5 is congruent, mod6, to 1 or 5. Hence 1, 5 


constitute a complete system of power residues of 5, with respect to the 
modulus 6. 

These integers may evidently be selected from among the in- 
tegers of any reduced residue system, mod m. For convenience 
they are usually taken from the system 1, 2,°*:, |m| and we may 
indeed define a complete system of power residues of a, mod m, 
as being the smallest positive residues that the successive powers 
of a, a°=1, a’, a’, a®, ++-,a*,*> give when divided by 2m. 

The more general definition given above will, however, serve 
our purposes better as it will admit of direct extension to realms 
of higher degree than the first, while the latter does not. 

We shall now investigate certain questions relating to power 
residues, and, in particular, the important one as to when a com- 
plete system of power residues of an integer a, mod m, is also a 
reduced residue system, mod m. 

The following table gives the power residues of all numbers of 
a reduced residue system, mod 13, with respect to this modulus. 
In order to calculate the residue of a*, it is not necessary to raise 
a to the kth power, but only to multiply the residue of a** by a 
and then take the residue of the product with respect to m2. 


m= 13. 
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a? ai a2 a? a* a> a® az as a? qio qail qaiz 
I I I I I I I I I I I I I 
I 2 4 8 3 6 12 II 9 5 10 7 I 
I 3 9 I 3 9 I 3 9 I 3 9 I 
I 4 3 12 9 10 I 4 B 12 9 10 I 
I 5 12 8 I 5 12 8 I 5 12 8 I 
I 6 10 8 9 2 12 7 3 5 4 II I 
I 7 fe) 5 9 Tel Wp 6 3 8 4 2 I 
I 8 12 5 I 8 12 5 I 8 12 5 I 
I 2 3 I 9 3 I 2 3 I gy 3 I 
I 10 12 3 4 I 10 9 12 3 4 I 
I II 4 Ife eco) 7 12 2 9 8 fe) 6 I 
I 12 I 12 I 12 I 12 I 12 I 12 eed 


We ask now, what is the smallest value t, of t other than o for 
which we have 


at=TI, modm. 


That ta always exists and is <¢(m) is evident from Fermat’s 
theorem, that gives, since a is prime to m, 


ae™ ==, modm. 


Giving t, the above meaning, we say that the integer a appertains 
to the exponent ta with respect to the modulus m. We see from 
the table that 


2,6,7,11 appertain to the exponent 12; that is, é(13). 
4,10 appertain tothe exponent 6 
5, Sappertain totheexponent 4 minodel 2: 
3, Qappertain totheexponent 3 
I2 appertains tothe exponent 2 


It is evident that, if a==b, mod m, then a and b appertain to the 
same exponent, mod m. 


THEOREM 23. If the integer a appertain to the exponent tua, 
mod m, then the ta powers of a, 


, 


I, @,a@?,-++,a%a I) 


are incongruent each to each, mod m. 
Let a* and a**” be any two of the powers 1). If 


ast? =as, modm, 2) 
then, since a is prime to m, 


a” ==1, modm. : 3) 


Univ. of Arizona Library 
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But r <t, and hence 3) is impossible, since a appertains to fa. 
Therefore 2) is impossible. 


THEOREM 24. If a appertain to the exponent ta, mod m, any 
two powers of a with positive exponents are congruent or incon- 
gruent to each other, mod m, according as their exponents are 
congruent or incongruent, mod ta. 

Let a1, a’: be any two powers of a, S,, Ss, being positive integers, 
and let 

Sy=Qlatn, S,.= Gla tls 


where q,, g2 are positive integers and 


Ost; <a, O=7, <n tis te 4) 
If qntatr: = qatetrs, mod m, 5 ) 
then a1 =a", modm, 6) 


whence, since a is prime to m, 

a’-r2==1, mod m. 
But from 4) weshave 

O=%, — Ts < ta; 
and hence, since a appertains to ta, mod m, 

esr ke rp) 

Therefore $,=5,, mod fa, 8) 
is a necessary condition for 

a’: = as2, mod m. 9) 


Moreover, from 8) follow in turn 7), 6) and 5). 
Hence 8) is also a sufficient condition for the existence of 9). 
We have therefore 


a? = ate = q2ta = asta 
qi = qtati = a? tat1 = qetatt 


ll It Il 


a? = qtat2 = q2tat2 = ae tat2 : mod Mm. 


. 


qte-l = q2te-t 


qeta-1 = qtta-t OG 


This is known as the law of the periodicity of the power resi- 
dues. It can be verified by an examination of the table, p. 99, 
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where we see, for example, that 5 appertains to the exponent 4, 
mod 13, and we have 


ao O=4= 8=12) 
5595 I=s5= 9 ! 

52S 5 = 5? > mod 13, 2=6=10 3 mod 4. 
5S 5 = 5! 3=7=I1 


THEOREM 25. The exponent, ta, to which an integer a apper- 
tains with respect to the modulus m, is always a divisor of 6(m)+ 

Since \ ao == 1=¢, modm, 
we have by Th. 24, 

$(m) =0, mod fg. 

THEOREM 26. If two integers, a,, a,, appertain, mod m, to two 
exponents, t,, t,, that are prime to each other, then their product, 
@,a,, appertains, mod m, to the exponent, t,t,. 

Let a,a, appertain, mod m, to an exponent ¢, then 


(a,a,)*==1, modm. 10) 
Raising both members of 10) to the t, power, we have 
a,2'a,4t==1, modm. 
But a,o¢*==1, modm, 
and hence a,4'==1, modm, 


and therefore, since a, appertains to the exponent ¢,, mod m, t,t 
must be a multiple of ¢, (Th. 24). Whence, since ¢, and ¢, are 
prime to each other, it follows that ¢t is a multiple of ¢,. In like 
manner we can show that ¢ is a multiple of ¢,. 

Therefore t, being a multiple of t, and ¢,, that are prime to each 
other, is a multiple of their product t,t, Hence the smallest pos- 
sible value of t for which 1) will hold is ¢,t,, and a,a, appertains 
to this exponent, mod m. 

Ex. We see from the table, p. 90, that 12 and 3 appertain, mod 13, to 


the exponents 2 and 3 respectively, and that their product 36(== 10, mod 13) 
appertains to the exponent 6. 


Limiting ourselves now to the case in which the modulus is a 


For a proof of this theorem not dependent upon Fermat’s theorem, 
see Mathews, p. 18. 


. 
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prime number, p, we ask whether there are integers appertaining 
to every positive divisor of $(p) and, if so, how many. Before 
proving the theorem, that will answer this question in its entirety, 
let us examine the table, p. 99, and see how matters stand when 
p—=13. The positive divisors of $(13), — 12, are I, 2, 3, 4, 6 
and 12. 


To 1 appertains the single integer 1, 
To 2 appertains the single integer 12, 
To 3 appertain the two integers 3, 9, mod 13. 
To 4 appertain the two integers 5, 8, : 
To 6 appertain the two integers 4, I0, 
Toi2 appertain ec four intesers- 2) 1-7) 11, 

THEOREM 27. To every positive divisor, t, of $(p), there 
appertain $(t) integers: with respect to the modulus p. 

Assume that to every positive divisor, t, of d(p), there apper- 
tains at least one integer, a. We shall show that, if this assump- 
tion be true, there appertain to ¢ #(t) integers; that is, to every 
positive divisor, t, of ¢(p) there appertain either ¢(¢) integers 
or no integers. Let y(t) denote the number of integers apper- 
taining to t. Each of the integers 


a® =1,4a,a?,---, at IT) 
is a root of the congruence 
xt=tI1, mod, 12) 
for, if a” be one of these integers, then 
(a”)*= (at)"=1, mod, 
since at==1, mod P. 


The integers 11) are moreover by Th. 23 incongruent each 
to each, mod #, and, being ¢ in number, are therefore all the roots 
of 12), since 12) can not have more than ¢ incongruent roots. 
But every integer appertaining to ¢ must evidently be a root of 
12) and we need look therefore only among the integers 11) to 
find all integers appertaining to t. Let a” be any one of the in- 
tegers 11). If a” appertain to ¢, we must have a’,a?",---, qr 


, ‘ , ; 
We, of course, consider only incongruent integers; see p. 99. 
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each incongruent to 1, mod p. By Th. 24 the necessary and suffi- 
cient condition for this is 


irs£0, modt, 13) 
where 7 runs through the values 1, 2,---,t— 1. In order now that 
13) may hold, we must have r prime to ¢; for suppose that the 


contrary is true and that d is the greatest common divisor of r 
and t, assuming for convenience d to be positive. We have 


Paige EV 


and, since ¢; <¢ and 7 runs through all values from 1 to t—1, 
one of the values of ¢ will be ¢, and we shall have for this value 


t,r,d =o, modt,d; 


that is, 13) does not hold. 

But, since 1 < ¢, 13) holds whenever ¢ is prime to ¢. Hence the 
necessary and sufficient condition that any one, a’, of the integers 
Dc.a-. a" shall_appertain to @, is thatits exponent, 7, shall be 
prime to t. This condition is fulfilled by ¢(t) of these integers, 
and we have proved therefore that 


y(t) = either ¢(¢) oro. 


We shall now prove that the latter case can never occur. We 
separate the ¢(/) integers of a reduced residue system, mod f, 
into classes according to the divisor of ¢(~) to which they apper- 
tain; that is, if f,,¢,,°°:,t, be the positive divisors of ¢(~), we 
put in one class the y(t,) integers of the above system that apper- 
tain to t,, in another class the y(f,) integers that appertain to 
t,, etc. It is evident that no integer can belong to two different 
classes and that every integer must belong to some one of these 
classes. 

The integers of a reduced residue system, mod p, being $(p) 
in number, we have therefore 


W(t) +(e) + + (in) =$(2)- 
But by Th. 5, 6(/) taking the place of m, we have 


b(t) +$(t) + +o) =4(P), 


7 
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whence 


W(t.) F(t.) +++ + (tn) = (4) $O(4) +> +4Cn). 14) 


Since, however, every term in the first member of 14) is equal 
either to the corresponding term in the second member or 0, if 
even a single term in the first member were 0, 14) would not hold. 
Hence no term in the sum y(t,) t+ w(t.) +--- +W(tn) is 0. 


Therefore y(t) =¢(t). 


§ 29. Primitive Roots. 

An integer, that appertains to the exponent $(m) with respect 
to the modulus m, is said to be a primitive root of m. 

For example; 2, 6, 7 and I1 appertain, mod 13, to the exponent 
$(13), ==-12, and are therefore primitive roots of 13. It can be 
shown that such integers exist only when m=—2, 4, p” or 2p”, 
where p is an odd prime.t’ We shall discuss however only the 
case where m is a prime number. 

It having been proved in Th. 27 that, if p be a prime, there 
appertain ¢($(p)) integers to the exponent $(p), mod p, we see 
that p has always $(¢(p)) incongruent primitive roots. If r be 
a primitive root of p, then by Th. 23 the ¢(p) powers of r 
r,r*,-++,7@® form a reduced residue system, mod p. Hence every 
integer, that is not divisible by pf, is congruent to one of these 
powers of 7, mod p. This property, upon which depends the use- 
fulness of a primitive root, may be used to define it as follows: 
An integer, a complete system of whose power residues, mod m, 
constitute a reduced residue system, mod m, is called a primitive 
root of m. 

Forvexamplet2,72? 2" 2" 2? oo no oe con 
stitute a reduced residue system, mod 13. Hence 2 is a primitive 
root of 13. 

We shall illustrate the advantage of this representation of a 
reduced residue system by a second proof of the generalized form 
- of Wilson’s theorem (Th. 21). Let p be an odd prime, r a primi- 


*Gauss: Disq. Arith., Arts. 57-93. Dirichlet-Dedekind: §§ 127-131. 
Bachmann: Elemente der Zahlentheorie, pp. 89-104. Bachmann: Niedere 
Zahlentheorie, pp. 322-348. Mathews: §§ 19-29. Wertheim: §§ 48-60. 
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tive root of p, and qy,q2,""',Qg) any reduced residue system, 
mod p. Since the integers 7,7?,---,7? constitute a reduced 
residue system, mod f, each of the q’s must be congruent to some 
one of these powers of r, mod p; that is, 


p=", 
= rls 
qe 4 mod fp, 


nm = 1 $(p), 


where /,,/,, +++, ]cp) are the numbers I, 2, ---,¢(~) in some order. 
Multiplying these congruences together, we have 


4192 aot, 6p) == yltet Spon AT mod p. 


$(p) 
DFO) aa 
=7 2) mod. p; 
But rite) ==, mod p, 
$(p) 
and hence W192 °**> Vein) =" * , modp. 1) 


We have also 
roP) — 1 = (ro@)/2? _ 1) (ro /2 + 1) =o, mod Pp, 


and hence, since 
ro(?)/2__ 1 =£0, mod p, 


y being a primitive root of p, 
rp P)/2 1 7 ==0, mod p. 2 


Therefore from 1) and 2) it follows that 


9192 *** Jocp) + 1==0, mod f. 
When p= 2, this proof does not hold as ¢(f) is then odd. 


§ 30. Indices. 

If gq=r', mod Pp, r being a primitive root of p and i one of the 
numbers 0,1, +::,¢(~) —1, 2 is said to be the index of q to the 
base r, mod p, and we write i= ind, g, mod p. 


The subscript 7 is often omitted, in which case it is understood that 
all indices are to be taken to a certain given base. 


The relation of an integer to its index is evidently very similar 
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to that of a number to its logarithm and indices play a part in the 
theory of numbers similar to that of logarithms in arithmetic. It 
can be easily shown that they obey the following laws: 

Let p be the modulus, and r a primitive root of p. 

i. The index of the product of two integers is congruent to the 
sum of the indices of the factors, mod $(p), that is, 


ind, ab =ind,a-+ ind, b, mod ¢(p). 


This result can evidently be extended to the product of any 
number of integers; that is, 
ind, (a,@,°:* @,) ==ind, a, + ind, a, +--+ + ind, an, mod ¢(p). 
ii. The index of the nth power of an integer is congruent to n 
times the index of the integer, mod $(p), n being a positive in- 
teger,; that is, 


ind, a*—nind,a, mod ¢(?p). 
To prove i, from which ii at once follows, let 


ind-@==4,, ind; b==1,. ind, a7. 


Then a=r%,modp, b=r,modp, ab==r',mod fp, 


and hence vr’ =rit, mod p. 
Therefore by Th. 24 1==1,+1,,mod ¢(?) ; 
that is ind, ab = ind, a-+ ind, b, mod ¢(?p). 


We observe that in every system ind,;1—o. By means of the 
following tables, we can verify these results and illustrate the use 
of indices. Table A gives for the modulus 13 the index to the 
base 2 of each integer of a reduced residue system, and Table B 
gives the residue corresponding to any index for the same base 
and modulus. It is evident that two integers congruent to each 
other, mod pf, have the same index in any system of indices, mod f. 

Jacobi has given in his Canon Arithmeticus, Berlin, 1839, such tables for 
all primes less than 1000. See also for such tables for all numbers less 


than 100 that have primitive roots Wertheim, Elemente der Zahlentheorie, 


also Cahen for list of primitive roots and tables of indices for every prime 
number less than 200. 
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Avs 
Residue... 1 3 4 5 6 4 8 9 Io Il 12 
dex agree Co) I 4 73, |) 5 II 3 8 10 7 6 
1B}, 
inclexde-ceer fe) I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 II 
Residue...) 1 Bs 4 8 3 6 093 | Tu 9 5 10 
| 


Ex. Using the above tables, where the modulus is 13 and the base 2, 
we have ind:5—9, ind.9 =8. 

Therefore ind2 45 == ind: 5 + ind2.9==-17, mod 12, and hence ind245 = 5. 
This result may be verified by observing that 


45 == 6; mod 13; 
whence ind: 45 = inde 6, mod 12; 
thats: Inds AG == 5: 

We can pass from a system of indices with base r,, mod p, to 
one with the base r, and the same modulus by a process similar 
to that employed in passing from one system of logarithms to 
another. 

Let p be the modulus, a any integer not divisible by p, and 


1,=ind,, 4, 1,—ind,,a, PA aT. 


Then we have a=r,", mod fp, 2) 
and also a==r,"2, mod p. 
But r,=r,', mod pf, 25) 


and hence from 2) and 3) it follows that 

a==r,'4, mod Pp, 
whence ind, a=11,, mod ¢(P); 
that is, ind, a==ind,, 1° ind,;,a, mod ¢(p). 4) 
Therefore, to obtain a system of indices to the base r, for a given 
modulus p, from one to the base r,, we have only to multiply each 
index of the latter system by ind;,7, and take the smallest positive 


residue of the products with respect to the modulus $(p). 
If 7, % be any two prinutive roots of p, then 


ind, ,ry'indy,r,==1, mod $(p). 


This follows at once from 4) by putting a—=7,. 
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Ex. To obtain for the modulus 13 a system of indices to the base 7 
from one to the base 2, we have first to find ind; 2. 


We have realy G/cahakal, ates Ge, sretoral 17) 
and from table A odie be 
whence It ind, 2== 1, mod 12. 
Therefore oprah) NR 


Multiplying by 11 each index to the base 2 and taking the least positive 
residues of these products with respect to the modulus 12, we obtain for 
the modulus 13 the following system of indices to the base 7. 


FR 8 | 9 
3 | 7 2) 4 

THEOREM 28. Jf ind,a, mod p, be i and d be the greatest com- 
mon divisor of 1 and p—1I, then a appertains to the exponent 


(p—1)/d. 


We have a=r', mod p. 


Residue... 
Index: :...: 


| 
| 2 


I 10 
ey |e aN 


4 
10 


eT 


3 
8 


We ask what is the smallest value of m for which 
am == mt ==, mod p. 5) 
By Th. 24 we must have 
mi==0, modp—r, 


2 p-i 

d 1 m- =O, mod——. 
and hence es: » mod 6) 
But i/d is prime to (p—1)/d and (p—1)/d is therefore the 
smallest value of m greater than zero, that will satisfy 6). Hence 
(p—1)/d is the smallest value of m that will satisfy 5) ; that is, 
a appertains, mod #, to the exponent (p—1)/d. 

Cor. If r be a primitive root of p, then the d(p—1) primitive 
roots of p are those ¢(p—1I) incongruent powers of r whose 
exponents are prime to p—TI. 

Ex. One primitive root of 13 is 2. Hence the 4,= (12), primitive 
TOOUSHOL Issac eye yen. 

§ 31. Solution of Congruences by means of Indices. 

If we have a table of indices to any base for a given modulus 9, 
we can solve any congruence of the form 
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ar=b, mod p, 5) 
where a is not divisible by p; 
for from 1) it follows that 
ind a-+ ind s==ind b, mod (6). 
hich gives 
ind += indb—imda, mod é(), 
from which we can determine ind ¢ and then x. 
Ex. From the congruence 


JE =A, MOE TZ 
we have ind 4 == ind 4— ind 7 == 2 — 18 == — & mod 
Hence ind «= -* 
and therefore S==8, mod 13 
The solution of the congruence 
a2*=b, mod f, 2) 


where a is not divisible by p, can be reduced by the use of indices 
to the solution of a congruence of the first degree, mod $(p)- 

For from 2) we have 

inda-+ninds=indb, mod 6(/), 
and hence 
n ind ¢=ind b—inda, modd(), 3) 

that is, a congruence of the first degree in the unknown ind x. 
By Th. 12 the necessary and sufficient condition that 3) shall be 
solvable is that indb— inde shall be divisible by the greatest 
common divisor, d, of n and ¢(p). When this condition is sat- 
isfied 3) gives |d| values of ind x, corresponding to which we find 
|d| values of x, that satisfy 2) and are incongruent, mod p. 

In the following examples 2 is understood throughoct to be the bese 
of the system of indices employed, tables A and B beimg used 


Ex. 1 From the congruence 
57 ==4, mod 1% 


we have 7 1nd 4 == ind 4 — ind 5 == 2 —9 = —_ 7. mod iz 
whence, upon removal of the factor 7, that is prime to the modelas 12 
we have ind ¢==— 5, mod 12. 
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Therefore Cei—s We 


and i= 7, mod 13: 


Ex. 2. From the congruence 


4¢° ==5,-mod 13, 4) 


we have 15 ind ¥ =ind 5 — ind 4==9 — 2=7, mod 12. 


The greatest common divisor of 15 and 12 does not divide 7. Hence 4) 
has no roots. 


Ex. 3. From the congruence 
«° ==8, mod 13, 


we have gind + = ind 8=3, mod 12, 5) 


The greatest common divisor of 9 and 12 is 3 and it divides the second 
member, 3, of 5). Hence 5) has 3 roots, that we find by the method 
Our “Wel, 4, 


From 5) we have Bind === 1 sanodi, 

whence ind ¥ = 3, mod 4, 

and consequently ind == 3) Tool em Odnn2: 
Therefore Indie 347 Ok miles 

and (pean iii, Ore 7h, sanrexel ies}: 


§ 32. Binomial Congruences. 

The subject of power residues and in particular that portion 
relating to primitive roots may be treated from another point 
of view, that of the binomial congruence 

4” —1I ==0, mod p.t 1) 
We see by § 25 that all roots of 1) are roots of the congruence 
$(+) =0, mod fp, 
where ¢(1) is the greatest common divisor, mod p, of 1”—1 
and .?-+—1, 
It is easily seen that 
$(r) =at—1, 
where d is the positive greatest common divisor of m and p—t. 
The congruence 
Vy — 1) == 0, 0d p, 


*Cahen: p. 77. Bachmann: Niedere Zahlentheorie, p. 318. H. J. S. 
Smith: pp. 140-145. 
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has therefore d incongruent roots, that are the roots of 
v4—]==0, mod p. 2) 

We can now confine ourselves to congruences of the form 2), 
where d is a divisor of p—1. 

The roots of 1) fall into two classes, those which satisfy no 
congruence of the same form and of lower degree, these being 
called primitive roots, and those which satisfy congruences of 
this form and of lower degree, these being called imprimi- 
tive roots. 

It is easily seen that every integer that is a root of a con- 
gruence 

44 —1==0, modf, 2) 
where d, is a divisor of d, is also a root of 2), and conversely that 
every imprimitive root of 2) is the root of a congruence of the 
form 3), where d, is a divisor of d smaller than d. 

The primitive roots of 2) are evidently, in the language of 
power residues, those integers that appertain to the exponent d, 
mod. They are evidently ¢(d).in number (Th. 27). The 
primitive roots of p are the primitive roots of the congruence 


4?+ — |, =o, mod p. 


The product of any number of roots of 2) is a root of 2) and, 
in particular, any positive integral power of a root of 2) is a 
root of 2). 

If r be any primitive root of 2), then the d roots of 2) are 
by Th. 23 


L717, 7, 7, 7, 
If a,,a, be roots of the congruences 
xh — }=0, mod f, 3) 
and x42— J =o, mod, 4) 
respectively, then a,a, is a root of the congruence 
vide ==0, mod Pp. 5) 


In particular, if a,,a, be primitive roots of 3) and 4) respect- 
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ively and d,,d, be prime to each other, then a,a, is a primitive 
root of 5) (Th. 26). 

The close analogy between the theory of binomial congruences 
and that of binomial equations will be easily seen. 


§ 33. Determination of a Primitive Root of a Given Prime 
Number.* 

The method, which is due to Gauss, depends upon the deter- 
mination of a series of integers each of which appertains to a 
higher exponent with respect to the given prime, p, than any of 
the preceding ones. 

In such a series we must evidently reach an integer which 
appertains to the exponent p—1, mod; that is, which is a 
primitive root of p. 

Take any positive integer, a,, less than p and greater than 1, 
and form a complete system of its power residues, mod p. 

Let us suppose that a, appertains to the exponent ¢,, mod p. 
If t,==p—1, then a, is the primitive root required. 

If ¢+,==)—I, it is evident that none of the power residues of 
a, can be a primitive root of p, for they are the roots of the 
congruence 

vtt— 1==0, mod, 1) 


and hence appertain, mod fp, to exponents not greater than f,. 

Suppose that tf; -=p—1. We proceed to determine an integer 
appertaining, mod fp, to an exponent greater than ¢,. Select any 
positive integer, a,, less than p and not contained among the 
power residues of a,, mod, and form a complete system of its 
power residues, mod. Let f, be the exponent to which a, apper- 
tains, mod p. If t,—p—1, a, is a primitive root of p and the 
problem is solved. Suppose that t,-/—1; then ¢, can not be 
a divisor of t,, for a, would in that case be a root of the con- 
gruence 1) and hence a power residue of a,, mod, which is 
contrary to our hypothesis. 

If ¢, be a multiple of t, but ++ p — 1, we have found an integer, 


*Gauss: Disg. Arith., Art. 73 Calen: pp. 90-95. Mathews: pp. 20-22. 
H. J. S. Smith: pp. 49-54. 
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a,, appertaining to a higher exponent than a,, mod p, although 
not a primitive root of p. We then select a positive integer less 
than p and not contained among the power residues of a,, form 
its power residues, mod p, and proceed as before. Suppose, how- 
ever, that f, is not a multiple of t,, and let m be the least common 
multiple of t, and t,. It is evident that m is greater than t,, 
since t, is not a divisor of t,. We shall show how to determine 
an integer appertaining to the exponent m, mod p. 

We first resolve m into two factors, m,,m,, prime to each 
other and divisors of t, and ft, respectively. This may be accom- 
plished as follows. 

Let p, be a prime that occurs to the power e, as a factor of t, 
and to the power e, as a factor of t,. We take p,% as a factor of 
m,, or p,# as a factor of m,, according as ¢, is greater or less 
than e,. If e,—e,, then p,4 may be taken as a factor of either 
mM, or m,. We have then m=m,m,=t,/d,'t,/d,, where d,,d, 
are respectively the product of primes that occur in the case of 
d, to a lower power in ¢, than in ¢t,, and in the case of d, toa 
lower power in f, than in ¢,. 

Consider now the residues, mod, of a,%, and a,% These 
integers appertain respectively to the exponents t,/d,, t,/d,, that 
are prime to each other. 

Hence their product a,%0,% appertains to the exponent m, that 
is the product of these exponents (Th. 26). 

Ex. To find a primitive root of 157. The power residues of 2, mod 
157, are 

Z 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, Hy, 41, 82, 
73 14, 28, Kn 112, (5755 E54, = | ET; ban £530, 
103, 49, 98 3% 78 150, 
—2, —4 —8 —16, —32, —64,—128, —99, —4I, —82, 
—7, —14, —28, —56,—112, —67, —134,—I1lIl, —65, — 130, 

—103, —4, ~—8,.— 0, "— 7, —1p=s1. 

The work is shortened by observing that the residue of 2” is —1, and 
consequently the remaining 26 residues are the negatives of the first 26. 
We see that 2 appertains, to the exponent 52, mod157. The integer 3, 
not being contained among the residues of 2, we form its power residues, 
mod 157, and find that it appertains to the exponent 78. 

8 
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We have Se as 1, 
and 78 = 2-3-13. 


The least common multiple of 52 and 78 is 156, that can be resolved into 
two factors prime to each other and divisors of 52 and 78 respectively. 


PE Bi NG F0 GORGE AIS) YRS 
13 3 =a 2° 


, D é 2 8 : 
The integers 2 and 3° appertain to the exponents = and r respectively, 


Thus 156=— 


and hence their product 2%3* appertains to the exponent 156; that is, 
2'°3? is a primitive root of 157. But we have seen that 


2° — 28, mod 157. 
Hence 23.3? —— 28.9 == 252 ==55, mod 157. 


We have therefore 55 as a primitive root of 157. 
We could have resolved 156 in another way, since 13 occurs to the same 
power in 52 and 78. 


TEP eS otR)  B2 Uk 
Thus 156=2——— x rhe os 


Then 2 and 3° appertain to the exponents 52 and 3 respectively, and 
their product 2-3” appertains to the exponent 156; that is, 2-3% is a 
primitive root of 157. 


We have 2-37 == 2-144 == 288 = 131, mod 157, 


and hence 131 is a primitive root of 157. For this example and a table of 
the power residues of 55, mod 157, see Cahen: pp. 92, 93. 


§ 34. The Congruence x"=b, modp. Euler’s Criterion. 
The congruence 
a,1"==b,, mod p, 


where a, is not divisible by p, can always be reduced to the form 


1" =b, mod p, 


and in this form it has a special interest. In what follows we 
consider 


b==0, mod p. 


From what has been said in § 31, the truth of the following 
theorem is at once evident. 


THEOREM 29. The necessary and sufficient condition that the 


congruence «"==b, mod p, I) 
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shall be solvable, is that indb shall be divisible by the greatest 
common divisor, d, of n and ¢(p); this condition being satisfied 
the congruence has exactly \d\ incongruent roots. 


See § 31, Ex. 3. 

Since indb varies with the primitive root taken as base of 
the system of indices used, this condition for the solvability of 
I) appears to depend upon the primitive root selected. 

It is evident, however, that in reality the solvability of 1) is 
in no way dependent upon this selection, and it must be possible 
therefore to find a criterion for the solvability of this congruence 
that is independent of indices. 

Such a criterion is that first given by Euler and known as 
Euler’s criterion. It is contained in the following theorem. 


THeEoREM 30. If d be the positive greatest common divisor 
of n and $(p), the necessary and sufficient condition that the 


congruence 4" =b, mod fp, 2) 
shallbe solvableis  b¢/4==1, mod p. 2) 


This condition being satisfied, the congruence has exactly d incon- 
gruent roots. 
Let r be any primitive root of p, and let 


id, pe 


Suppose 2) to be solvable, then c is divisible by d. 


Let C= ma, 

Then b=r™, mod p, 
and be P/4==7™9), mod p, 
whence b¢M/4==1, mod p. 


Therefore 3) is a necessary condition for the solvability of 2). 
Conversely, if b satisfy 3), the index of b in every system of 
indices, mod p, must be divisible by d; for, if 


b=r*, mod?, 


then b¢P/4 = re¢)/4, mod p, 
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and hence rep (p)/d ==, mod p. 


Since r, being a primitive root of p, appertains to the exponent 
$(p), cb(p)/d must be divisible by $(/). 

Therefore c/d is an integer; that is, c is divisible by d. Hence 
3) is a sufficient as well as necessary condition for the solvability 
of 2). That the congruence when solvable has d roots is evident 
from the preceding paragraph. 

All incongruent integers b, for which the congruence 2) is 
solvable may be obtained by observing that they are the roots of 
the congruence 

vo )/d == 1, mod p. 4) 


This congruence has ¢(p)/d incongruent roots, since ¢(p)/d 
is a divisor of ¢(p). These roots are the incongruent, mod p, 
values of b for which 2) is solvable. Such numbers congruent 
to the mth power of an integer, mod #, are called the m-ic resi- 
dues of ~, and we have the following theorem. 


THEOREM 31. The number of incongruent n-ic residues, 
mod p, 1s o(p)/d, where d is the positive greatest common divisor 
of n and $(p), and these residues are the roots of the congruence 


vo) /d== 7, mod p. 
Thus, if p= 7, we have for 
N= 2,3 incongruent quadratic residues of 7, 
N= 3,2 incongruent cubic residues of 7, 


n= 4,3 incongruent biquadratic residues of 7, 


nN=5,6 incongruent quintic residues of 7, 
n= 6,1 incongruent sextic residue of 7, 
and so on. 


We may obtain the above results and also the residues them- 
selves by raising each number of a reduced residue system, mod /, 
to the nth power and determining the number of the reduced 
residue system to which each of these mth powers is congruent, 
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modp. Thus for p—7, we take as a reduced residue system 
T, 293, 4; 5, 6, and have for 


N=2, S31, 2?=4, 3? =2, 4*=2, 5°? =4, =I, 
N= 3, == 1, 2=1, 3° =6, =i, 5° =6, 6° =6, 
W—A, 1° sel, 2°S=2, 3*=4, 4tee4, 5*==2, 6==1, bmod 7. 
N—5, sel, 224, 3° 5, 4° = 2, 5) m= 3, 0 me 0, 
N=6, 19S=1, 2°==1, 3°=1, 4°=1, 5°=1, OO= 1, 


Hence the incongruent quadratic residues of 7 are 1, 2 and 4, 
the cubic residues 1 and 6, the biquadratic residues I, 2 and 4, the 
quintic residues I, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, the sextic residue I. 

An integer is therefore a quadratic residue of 7 when and only 
when it is congruent to one of the integers I, 2, 4, mod7, and 
likewise for the other values of m. 

In the next chapter we shall discuss fully the subject of quad- 
ratic residues. 

Investigations concerning the properties of cubic and biquad- 
ratic residues have led to important developments in the theory 
of numbers, that will be noticed later. 


EXAMPLES. 
1. Show that +1°®— +x is divisible by 2730, x being any integer. 
2. If x be a prime greater than 13, 7’? —1 is divisible by 21840. 
p(p—l) 
3. If p be a prime and a prime to p, then either a@ 2 —1I or 
pol) 
@ *% +1 is divisible by p?. 
4. No number of the form m*- 4 except 5 is prime. 
5. The product of numbers of the form mv -+1 is a number 


of the same form. 
6. The cube of any integer not divisible by 3 is congruent to 


eet) sO: 

7. Solve the congruences 
a) v?— 8r+ 1==0, mods. 
b) v¢t6r3— 8x? +134-+ 5=0, mod7. 
c) vt t+ 2? — 1347+ 54 -+13=0, modIlI. 


e 


8. The congruence 
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84> + art — 3.43 + 34? + 34 +60, mod7, 
has a multiple root; solve the congruence. 
g. Solve the system of congruences 


34 — 4) + 52—QU== I 
axv+3y+ 4gz¢+5u= 8 
vtsyt 6¢+2u= I 


74 — 3y— 102 + 2u==10 


, mod 15. 


to. Solve the congruence 
a®§ —8rt + 54° — 54° + 4x + 3=0, mod 27. 
11. Solve the congruence 


xv — 6.7? + 813 — 44? + 77 + 2==0, mod 20. 


12. Prove Th. 30 without the use of indices. 
13. Find the prime polynomials of the third degree, mod 5. 
A 14 If a appertain to the exponent fg, mod /, then 


tta+a?+-:-+a'e1=0, modp, ae 
(Gauss: Disq. Arith., Art. 79.) 
__ 15. The product of all incongruent primitive roots, mod p, is 
congruent to 1, mod p, except when p= 3. (Ibid.: Art. 80.) 
16. If 71,72, °+*, gem) be a reduced residue system, mod m, then 
all primes are contained in the forms 
km+7,,km+17,, +++, km + rocm)- 
~ 17. If p be a prime of the form 4n—1 and a appertain, mod #, 
to the exponent (p—1)/2, then —a isaprimitive root of p. 
18. Use theorem in Ex. 17 to determine a primitive root of 191. 
(Cahen: p. 94.) 
19. Determine a primitive root of 73 (Gauss: Disq. Arith., 
Art. 74), also one of 97 (Mathews: p. 20). 
20. If p be a prime and 7,,75, +++, rgcp) a reduced residue sys- 
tem, mod /, every rational, integral symmetric function of the 
r’s, whose degree is not 4 multiple of ¢(~), is divisible by p. 
(Cahien= p. 1090:) 
21. Solve the congruences 


a) 4 == 32, mod 13; 


b) x+° ==10, mod 13. 


CEA Lien, TV, 
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QUADRATIC RESIDUES.? 
§1. The General Congruence of the Second Degree with One. 
Unknown. 
The most general congruence of the second degree with one 
unknown has the form 
ax? + bx + c=0, mod m. 1) 
We have seen (Chap. III, § 27) that the solution of 1) when m 
is a composite number can be reduced to the solution of a system 
of congruences of the same form but with prime moduli. We 
shall therefore confine ourselves to the case in which m is a prime 
number, p, and furthermore, since for’ p==2 the congruence is 
easily solvable by trial, we shall suppose p odd. 
We consider then the congruence 
av? + bx + c=0, mod fp, 2) 
where a is not divisible by the odd prime f, for if it were, the con- 
gruence would not be of the second degree. Multiplying 2) by 
the reciprocal, a,, mod f, of a, we obtain the congruence 
a? + a,b*% + a,c ==0, mod p. a5) 
If now the coefficient of x in 3) be not even, we make it so by 
putting a,b-+ p for a,b. Having done this, if necessary, 3) is 
transformed into the equivalent congruence 


av? + 2b,4 + c,=0, mod p. 4) 
Adding b,? to both members of 4), we obtain 
(+ + b,)?=b,?—c¢,, mod #, 
or putting «+ b,=e, mod pf, 5) 
b,?— c, =d, mod p, 


1Gauss: Disq. Arith., pp. 73-119. Wertheim: pp. 170-236. Cahen: pp. 
113-143. Bachmann: Niedere Zahlentheorie: pp. 180-317. Dirichlet- 
Dedekind: pp. 75-127. 


11g 
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we see that the solution of 2) can be reduced to the solution of a 
binominal congruence 
2? ==d, mod p. 6) 


If d==0, mod p, 7) 


the congruence 6) has either no roots or two incongruent roots, 
for if r be a root, then —, is also a root, and if 


=—r, mod fp, 
then 2r =0, mod f, 
and hence r=o0, mod f, 


which is impossible from 7). 

The solutions of 4), or what is the same thing 3), being con- 
nected with those of 6) by the relation 5), we see that 4) has two 
incongruent roots or no roots according as 6) has two incon- 
gruent or no roots. 

i d ==0, mod p, 


then 6) has the two equal roots 

2=0, mod, 
and 4) has the two equal roots 

vv =— ),, mod fp, 
a? + 2b,x +c, being a perfect square, mod ~. The solutions in 
the case of equal roots being obvious, we shall exclude this case 
and confine ourselves therefore to the consideration of binomial 
congruences of the form 6), where 

d=50, mod p. 


The analogy shown here between quadratic equations and congruences 
of the same degree with prime modulus should be noticed, the vanishing 
of the discriminant b°— 4ac of ax*+bx-+c being in the one case the 
condition that the equation 


ax’? + be +c=0, 


shall have equal roots, and the divisibility of b?—4ace by the modulus 
being in the other case the condition that the congruence 


* Wertheim: p. 170. 
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ax’ + bx + c=0, mod p, 


shall have equal roots. 
Eamelvet 5a” — Illv —12==0, mod 23, 


be the proposed congruence. Multiplying it by 14, the reciprocal, mod 
23, of 5, we obtain the equivalent congruence. 


70x° — 154% — 168==0, mod 23, 


or x“? — 164% —7=0, mod 23, 

or (4 —8)?=2, mod 23. 

Putting #4 —8=2, mod 23, 8) 
we have 2 ==2, mod 23, 

which has the roots ==5 or —5, mod 23. 


These substituted in 8) give the two roots of the original congruence 
= TOT se amod23. 
v 2. Quadratic Residues and Non-residues. 
An integer, a, prime to the modulus m, is said to be a quadratic 
residue or non-residue of m, according as the congruence 


a? =a, modm, 


has or has not roots; that is, a is said to be a quadratic residue of 
m, if it be a residue, mod m, of some square number, and a quad- 
ratic non-residue of m, if it be a residue, mod m, of no square 
number. 

Ex. 1. The congruence a == 2, mod 7, 


has the roots 3 and — 3; hence 2 is a quadratic residue of 7. 


Ex. 2. The congruence x? == 5, mod 7, 


has no roots, as may be seen by trying the integers —3, —2, —1I, 
0, I, 2, 3 (also see Chap. III, § 34); hence 5 is a quadratic non-residue 
of 7. 

If there be no danger of misunderstanding, the word quadratic 
is omitted. The behavior of the integer a in this relation is called 
its quadratic character with respect to the modulus m. It is evi- 
dent that all integers belonging to the same residue class, mod m, 
have the same quadratic character with respect to m. We have 
now two principal questions to answer concerning the congruence 


x? =a, modm. 
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I. What integers are quadratic residues of a given modulus m? 

II. Of what moduli is a given integer, a, a quadratic residue? 

We shall confine ourselves now to the case in which m is a 
prime, p. Furthermore, we may suppose p to be odd, since the 
case p = 2 is at once disposed of by observing that all odd integers 
are quadratic residues of 2, and all even integers, being not prime 
to 2, are excluded from consideration. For convenience, we also 
suppose p to be positive. 

We have as a special case of Th. 30, Chap. III, the following: 


Euler's Criterion. 

THEOREM I. The necessary and sufficient condition that a shall 

be a quadratic residue of p; that 1s, that the congruence 
x? =a, mod p, 
shall have roots, ts aP-1)/2 ==1, mod p. 

Cor. 1. The integer a is a quadratic residue or non-residue of 

p according as we have 
a®-1)/2 ==1, or —1, mod p; 

for since a’-* —_] =o, mod, 
then (a-D/?2__ 1) (@@-)/2 + 1) =0, mod p; 
whence it follows that either 

a‘-1)/2___ 1 ==0, mod p, 
or a-)/2 1 7==0, mod p. 
Therefore if a?/? ==1, mod #, a is a quadratic residue of p, and 
if a@?-)/? == 1, mod fp, a is a quadratic non-residue of p. 

Cor. 2. The product of two quadratic residues or of two quad- 
ratic non-residues of p is a quadratic residue of p, and ihe product 
of a quadratic residue and a quadratic non-residue of » is a quad- 
ratic non-residue of p. 


Let a,,a, be quadratic residues, and a, a, quadratic non-residues 
of p. 


Then since a,®-))/2 = 1, mod f, 
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and a,-)/2 == , mod fp, 
it follows that ° (a,a,) ®-)/? ==1, mod p. 


Hence a,a, is a quadratic residue of pf. 


Since a,‘?-)/? == 1, mod f, 
and a,-?)/? ==—_ 1, mod f, 
it follows that (a,a,) °-P/? = 1, mod P. 


Hence a,a, is a quadratic residue of p. 


Since a, ®-)/2 ==1, mod p, 
and a, ®-1)/2 ==__ J, mod p, 
it follows that (a,a,) ®-D/? == — 1, mod p. 


Hence a,a, is a quadratic non-residue of p. From Cor. 2 follows 
at once: 

Cor. 3. The product of several integers is a quadratic residue 
or non-residue of p, according as an even or odd number of the 
integers are quadratic non-residues of p. 

It is therefore only necessary to be able to determine the quad- 
ratic character of all prime numbers with respect to any modulus p. 


xen 4 == 3, mod 13. 1) 
We have Bee Oe TOE 3s 

Hence 3 is a quadratic residue of 13, the roots of 1) being 4 and —4q. 
Bixee?) x ==7, mod 13. 


We have Pe Vee (GPS EH BP SS  UOG a 


Hence 7 is a quadratic non-residue of 13. 
We can verify the result by substituting the numbers, +1, +2, + 3, 
Sere Om whichecive 


1s47 9547 25547 : meds: 
4547 10547 36547 
This also follows from the fact that ind, 7, mod 13, is not divisible by 2. 
iBsx, 24 Qisaes 2 or 
and 3 is a residue of 13, and 7 a non-residue of 13, 21 is by Cor. 2 a non- 
residue of 13, which is verified by 
aie) /? — (—5)*, mod 13, 
== ((— 5)”)?’ == (—1)* ==—1. mod 13. 
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§ 3. Determination of the Quadratic Residues and Non- 
residues of a Given Odd Prime Modulus. 


TuHEorEM 2. If p be an odd prime, one half the integers of a 
reduced residue system, mod p, are quadratic residues of p, and 
the other half non-residues. 

First Proof: 

Take as a reduced residue system, mod f, the integers 

ae LS ae OR TEED, Y Mapes lara 1) 


fj Ie Ihe 2, sales , 
2 2 2 2 


The squares of the integers 


_ 


ideegt 9 aes 


2 2 


2) 


I Zs 35 tery 


are incongruent each to each, mod /, for if (p—r)/2 and 
(p—-s)/2 be any two of these integers, r and s being integers 
of the series I, 3, °*:, p— 2, and unequal, and 


eo) aca) mee 


then 474 )\--*S)=0 mod f, 


2 B. 2 2 
whence either p = fi ae, 33 = o, mod 9, 3) 
Lt =e 
or 2 2 = 0, mod 9, 4) 


Both 3) and 4) are, however, impossible, since (P—vr)/2 and 
(p—s)/2 are unequal and both positive and less than p/2. 

The squares of the $(p—1) integers 2) give, therefore, $(p—1) 
incongruent residues, mod /, and these are all the incongruent 
quadratic residues of p, for the squares of the remaining integers 
of 1) give evidently the same residues. 

Hence the theorem. 
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Second Proof: 
Let r be a primitive root of p. Then 


yz cee Yt one = 
",v, An ie 


is a reduced residue system, mod . 

From Chap. III, Th. 29, it follows at once that every power of 
r with an even exponent is a residue of p, and every power of r 
with an odd exponent is a non-residue. 

Hence there are 4(/—1) residues of p and 4(p—1) non- 
residues of p. 

We can express this also by saying that those of the integers of 
a reduced residue system which have even indices are residues of 
p, while those which have odd indices are non-residues. The 
residues of any prime for which we have a table of indices can 
evidently be easily thus determined. 

Th. 1, Cor. 2, can be deduced from the second proof given 
above in a very elegant manner ; for if 


== 0,0, -- "Oy, 


then inda=inda,-+inda,+---+inda,, mod ¢(p), 
and hence, since ¢(p) is even, inda is odd or even according as 
inda, +inda,+---+ inda, is odd or even. But inda, + inda, 
+ --- + ind a, and hence ind a, is odd or even according as an odd 
or even number of the indices of a,, d,,°°:,@, are odd. Hence a 
is a quadratic residue or non-residue of f according as an even or 
odd number of its factors a,, @,,°*',@, are quadratic non-residues 
of p. 

We can now answer fully the first of our two questions con- 
cerning the congruence 

x? =a, mod p, 

where / is an odd prime; for suppose that we have any reduced 
residue system, mod p, and that those residues of this system 
which are quadratic residues of p, are 7,,72,°'',73¢(p) and those 
which are quadratic non-residues of pf are my, M2, °°", Myg(p), this 
having been determined by any of the methods given above. Then 
all those and only those integers included in the forms 


kp+riy, RP + 17+, RP Tisp) 


. 
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are quadratic residues of p, and all and only those integers included 


in the forms kp+n,, kp+7,,°°', kp + n16:p) 
are quadratic non-residues of p, k taking all integral values. 
Ex. 1. Let p=17, and take as a reduced residue system, 
—8 —z7, —6, —5, —4,—3, —2, —I, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 
We have 
os a ae Oe ee a en ae yee 
(ayaa Aegtene, (ores Chasis) ae 


Hence 1, 2, 4, 8, 9, 13, 15, 16 are the incongruent quadratic residues 
of 17, and all those and only those integers which are included in the forms 
k+1, 177k+2, 17k +4, 17k+8, 17k +9, 17k +13, 17k +15, 17k + 16, 
are quadratic residues of 17. 

The incongruent quadratic non-residues of 17 are 

RAMON Gop toy ibis nA Se 


and hence all and only those integers which are included in the forms 
I7k + 3, 17k s- 5, 17k + 6, 17k +- 7,.17k = 10, 17k -- 11, 178 12, 178 14, 


are quadratic non-residues of 17. 
Fx 2. Wet pe 


From table A, Chap. IV, § 30, we see that the indices of I, 3, 4, 9, 
10 and 12 are even, and the indices of 2, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 11 are odd. 

Hence 1, 3, 4, 9, 10 and 12 are the incongruent quadratic residues of 
13, and 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 11 are the incongruent quadratic non-residues 
of 13. 

We see then, as above, that the quadratic residues of I3 are integers 
of the forms 


13k +1, 133k +3, 13k+ 4, 13k +0, 13k +10, 13k + 12, 
and the quadratic non-residues of 13 of the forms 
13k-+ 2, 133k +5, 13k +6, 13k+7, 13k +8, 13k-+11. 
We have now answered fully the first question concerning the 


congruence x? =a, mod p; 


that is, we are able, as shown in the two examples above, to give 
for any value of p a finite system of forms, kp +7, where ¢ is a 
known integer and k any integer, such that all and only those 
integers obtained from these forms by letting k take all integral 
values, are quadratic residues of p. 

A similar series of forms may, as was shown above, be given 
for the non-residues of p. 
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Before considering the second question, that is, of what odd 
prime moduli is @ a quadratic residue, we shall introduce a sym- 
bolic notation which will greatly simplify the discussion. 


$4. Legendre’s Symbol. 

The quadratic character of an integer a with respect to a prime 
p, can be expressed in a very convenient manner by means of the 
following symbol introduced by Legendre. 

Let (a/p) denote +1 or —1, according as a is a quadratic 
residue or non-residue of p; that is, (a/p)==1 denotes that a 
is a quadratic residue of p and (a/p) ==—1 denotes that a is a 
quadratic non-residue of ~. In what follows, p is assumed first 
of all to be odd, and secondly, for the sake of convenience, posi- 
tive. This last assumption is not necessary, but simply to avoid 
the trouble of writing |p| when the absolute value of p is to be 
taken. Combining this with Euler’s criterion, we see that 


pol 
(5) =e * , mod 4, 


expresses the quadratic character of a, with respect to p. 
From Th. 1, Cor. 3, it is evident that 


(Pe )-G)G)-G) 


If a= 6, mod £, 
then 


Also 


We) (2) a) 


denotes that the quadratic character of a with respect to p is the 
same as the quadratic character of b with respect to p, and 


(2)-- «(GJ 
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denotes that the quadratic character of a with respect to p is 
opposite to the quadratic character of b with respect to /. 
lf aa, thea, since (k7/)) =a; 


OEU IE) 


In determining the value of (a/p) we may therefore suppose 
all square factors to have been removed from a. 


§5. Determination of the Odd Prime Moduli of which a 
Given Integer is a Quadratic Residue. 

To answer the second question: of what odd prime moduli is a 
a quadratic residue, of what a non-residue, we notice first that if 


A= = 4192 °"* In, 
where 1; 4s;°**, Qn are the positive prime factors of a we have 


6-H) 
PNP IRE TIN ee 
Hence (a/p) ==1 or —1 according as an even or an odd number 
of the symbols (+ 1//), (q:/f),°*:; (n/p) have the value —1; 
that is, a will be a quadratic residue of all primes of which an 
even number or none of the factors + I, q,, °°’, dn are non-residues. 
To determine for what values of p the value of (a/p) is 1, for 
what —1I, it is therefore only necessary to determine for what 
values of p the value of each of the symbols in the second member 
of 1) is +1, for what —1. The problem may be reduced there- 
fore to the following three simpler ones: 

To determine 


1. Of what odd prime moduli —1 is a quadratic residue? 

2. Of what odd prime moduli 2 is a quadratic residue? 

3. Of what odd prime moduli is another positive odd? prime 
a quadratic residue? 


§ 6. Prime Moduli of which — 1 is a Quadratic Residue. 


By trial —1 is seen to be a residue of 5, 13, 17, 29 and a non- 


residue of 3, 7, II, 19, 23, and we are led by induction to the fol- 
lowing theorem: 


* Primary prime. See p. 193. 
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THEOREM 3. The unit —1 is a quadratic residue of all positive 
primes of the form 4n+-1 and a quadratic non-residue of all 
positive primes of the form 4n— 1.2 

We have (§ 4) 

= BE 
——})=(—1)?, mod 4g, 
( i ) aera, p 


whence, since (—1)@”/2=1 or —1, 


Go 


Now ? has either the form 4n + 1 or 4n —1, and it is easily seen 


that when p=4n-+1, (—1)???=1, 

and when p=4n—1, (—1)? YP? =—1, 

Therefore (=>) =1 whenp=—qn-+1, 
—I 

and (—|)=-: when p=4n—I. 


Ex. I. We have (—1/13) =1 since 13=4:3-+1; that is, the con- 
gruence f ==—I, mod 13, 


has roots. These roots are easily seen to be 5 and —5. 
Ex. 2. We have (—1/23) =—1I, since 23—=4-6—1; that is, the 


congruence 4° ==— 1, mod 23, 
has no roots; a result easily verified. 


§ 7. Determination of a root of the congruence x* == — 1, mod 
Pp, (p= 4n +1) by means of Wilson’s Theorem. 
Write down the following congruences, which are evidently true: 


an + 1 ==— 2n, mod pf, 
2n + 2==— (2n—1), mod #, 


an + 3==— (2n—2), modf, 


4n=—1, mod p, 
2 First given by Fermat; first proved by Euler. 
9 
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and the identical congruence 
(2n) !== (2m) !, mod p. 
Multiplying these congruences together, we obtain 


(4n) !==(—1)*"[ (2m) !]?, mod p, 


or (g-—1)!= | (* =) ile mod f, 


But by Wilson’s Theorem 


G1) =— I, mod p, 
— iT 2 
whence | (4) | = — I, mod f, 
— I 
and therefore = (’ A ) !, mod 2, 
is a root of +? ==— 1, mod p. 


Ex. By the above theorem the congruence 


4+? ==— I, mod 13, 
has a root r= (3>*): == 6!==5, mod 13; 
that is, 57 == — 1, mod 13. 


§ 8. Gauss’s Lemma. 
The following theorem known as Gauss’s Lemma, will enable 
us to determine (2/p) and (q/p). 


THEOREM 4. If m be any integer not divisible by p and if 
among the residues of smallest absolute value, mod p, of the 
products Im, 2m, 3m, ---, 4(p—1)m, there be an even number 
of negative ones, m is a Sonn residue of p, if an odd number, 
m is a quadratic non-residue ; that is, if » be the number of nega- 
tive residues, (m/p) = (—TI)#. 

We shall illustrate the content of this theorem by a numerical 
example. 

Let p=13 and m=3. The residues of smallest absolute 
value, mod 13, of the integers 


3, 6, Q, 12, 15, I 
2> are 3) 6, = 4 = ths 2, 5» 
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two of which are negative. Hence 3 is a residue of 13; that is, 


This is seen to be true since the congruence 


4“? == 3, mod 13, 
has the roots 4 and — 4. 
To prove the theorem we proceed as follows: 
Since m is prime to p, the (p—1)/2 multiples of m 


17, 2m, -:-, 


p-I!I 
m hi 
: ) 
are incongruent each to each, mod p. Their residues of smallest 
absolute value, mod /, are therefore different integers of the 
system 
p-l _p-3 p—3pr-1 


= — co 2, — Ty 2, 2, =, : 


Z Zz Zz 2 


Those which are positive and belong therefore to the system 


p-—i 

BY 008 2 
I, , 3, 2 5] ) 
we shall denote by b,, b,,°::,b,. Those which are negative, and 


belong therefore to the system 


ce Ee ae ) 
2 
we shall denote by —a,,—a,,---,—a,. 
Evidently a,, @,,°**,d, belong to the system 2). Moreover 
—I 
edema =, 
A+ S 


We shall now prove that 


Gy, Mp, *"*, Ay, oO; bo, a mS by 


are the integers 
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in some order. To do this it will be sufficient to show that no 
two of these integers are congruent to each other, mod fp. It is 
evident that no two a’s are congruent to each other, mod #, and 
the same is true of the b’s. Also no a is congruent to a b, mod p. 


ID@ye at a;=b,;, mod p, 


and if hm and km be the integers of 1), of which —a; and b; 
are the residues of smallest absolute value, mod #, then 


—hm=km, mod p, 
and hence (h+ k)m=0, mod f, 


which is impossible, for m being prime to ~, and h and k both 
positive and < p/2, neither of the factors m or h-+ k is-divisible 
by p. Therefore the (/—1)/2 integers, 


Gy, Ay, °°", Aus Bi, D;. Sy ba, 


are incongruent each to each, mod #, and being, moreover, all posi- 
tive and < p/2, must be the integers 


p-I1 
£02 ee 2 
in some order. 
Since — A, — dy, ***, — Gy, By, Bg, ***, Dr 
are residues of 
pi 
Im, 2m, 311, -- , rena mod 9, 


we have 


Sipe St 
-m * =(— 1)"a,a, --- a,0,0, + b,,mod p 


whence, since 


and this product is prime to p, we have 


p—l 


m * =(—1)*, mod p. 
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(5 Poel 
= We mod 2, 
fy) ot 


and (—1)"=I1 or—1I. 


Therefore 


We call » Gauss’s Characteristic. 


But 


§ 9. Prime Moduli of which 2 is a Quadratic Residue. 
We see by any one of the several methods given, that 2 is a 


residue of the primes Tide Pe ee Be Wig Ye 


which are of the form 8” + 1, and a non-residue of the primes 


3, 5, II, 13, 19, 29, 37, 
which are of the form 8” + 3. 


Now every odd prime is of the one or the other of these forms, 
and the truth of the following theorem seems at once probable. 


THEOREM 4. The integer 2 is a quadratic residue of all primes 
of the form 8n + 1, and a quadratic non-residue of all primes of 
the form &n + 3.1 

From Gauss’s Lemma we have 


(=o 


where p is an odd prime, and p» is the number of the integers 
24,0; °22;p —1, I) 


whose residues of least absolute value, mod #, are negative. To 
determine when p» is even and when odd we notice that these pu 
integers are those greater than p/2. If we suppose the series 1) 
to be formed by continued subtraction of 2 from p-—1 and write 
it in the form 


Pamaliy D5) “+, p—I—2(~—1), p—1— 2p, “°°, 4, 2, 


1 First given by Fermat; first proved by Lagrange. 
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we see that, since there are p of its terms, beginning with p—1 
and going backwards, whose residues of least absolute value, mod 
p, are negative, the smallest one of these terms will be 


pT 2p 2). 
The greatest term whose residue of least absolute value, mod #, 
is positive is therefore p— I — 2p. 
Hence we have 


P 
Pe 2 re) ae? ae eae 2) 
From 2) we obtain 
2 
4 + 


and therefore » is the greatest integer contained in the fraction 
(p+2)/4. Hence we have, when 
P= Sh T= 20, 
and when PSN 393) = eT: 
that is, » is even when p has the form 87 +1, and odd when p 


has the form 8” + 3. 
Hence 


x 
G)=r when p= 8n + 1, 


and 


2 
(G)=-1 when p =8n = 3, 


and the theorem is proved. 


We can express this result very conveniently in the following 
manner. We observe that 


when pc as P+ =8n' + an 
2 — 

and when Pe=Sn es; a =8n? +6n +1; 
Rees 

that is, when Pa Oak, p oe even, 


8 
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2 


cat 


and when p=S8nt 30 is odd. 


H ( 2 ) past 
ence a Nee oe LS te 
E C=1) 
172-1 


Ex. 1. Weh ee Nees Be = 
x e have (=) =< Ts) 8 == (1) So I, 


Therefore 2 is a quadratic residue of 17. 


112—1 
Hx, 2, We have (=) =(—1) § =(—1)8=——1. 


II 


Therefore 2 is a quadratic non-residue of 11. 


$10. Law of Reciprocity for Quadratic Residues. 

It remains now to answer the question: of what odd primes is a 
positive odd prime q a residue, of what a non-residue? This is 
answered by means of a theorem which expresses the quadratic 
character of g with respect to p in terms of the quadratic character 
of p with respect to g; thus making the answer depend upon that 
to our first question, §2. This theorem, which Gauss has called 
the “Gem of the Higher Arithmetic,” is known as the “Law of 
Reciprocity of Quadratic Residues,” or more briefly as the 
“Quadratic Reciprocity Law.” It is the following: 


THEOREM 5. Law of Reciprocity of Quadratic Residues." If 
p and q be two different positive odd primes, the quadratic char- 
acter of q with respect to p is the same as or different from the 
quadratic character of p with respect to q, according as at least 
one of the primes is of the form 4n-+ 1, or both are of the form 
4n—1; that 1s, 1f 


p=4h+1 and q=4k+1, 


or p=4h+1 and q=—4k—I1, (4) (4) =1, 
or p=4h—1 and q—4k+1, . 
while if p=4h—1 and q=—4k—1, (4) (4)=— 


*See Bachmann: Niedere Zahlentheorie, pp. 194-318, for a very full 
discussion of this theorem, a list of all proofs being given. 
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This theorem can be expressed in a very elegant form, if we 
observe that the expression (P—1)/2:(q—1I)/2 is even when 
one or both of the primes are of the form 4n-+1, but odd when 
both are of the form 4n—1. We have, therefore, 


()(g)=coF 


The proof which follows is due to Pfarrer Zeller,” and depends 
solely on Gauss’s Lemma. 
We have by Gauss’s Lemma 


(Z)=(— 0» 


where p is the number of the products 


—— 31 
19,29, °--,—*4, I) 


whose residues of least absolute value, mod #, are negative ; likewise 


2) 


where v is the number of the products 


Ip, 2p, 2 — p, 2) 


whose residues of least absolute value, mod q, are negative. 


Hence (4) (£) == (— 1)#*”. 


The problem is therefore resolved into the determination of those 
cases in which » + vy is even and those in which it is odd. Denote 
the residues of least absolute value, mod f, of the products 1) by 


256, — Gy, Og On oe 
and those of the products 2), mod gq, by 
a Corer Op) atom Cirs d,, Ops evans dps 


* Monatsbericht der Berliner Akademie, December, 1872. 
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the a’s, b’s, c’s and d’s all being positive. Since p and q are dif- 
ferent from each other, one must be the greater. Assume g > . 
We divide now the integers ¢,, C2, °°, Cvs all of which being resi- 
dues of least absolute value, mod q, belong to the system 


into two classes according as they are greater or less than p/2. 
The system of those which are < p/2 we denote by C, and the 
system of those > f/2 by C,. 

Let v, denote the number of the integers C,, and v, that of the 
intesets: C,. 

The proof now falls naturally into the following four parts: 

i. That the integers, C,, are identical with the b’s and therefore 
together with the a’s make up the system 


I,2, 2 


’ 


whence pty=P—* ty, 


ii. That the number, »v,, of the integers C, is odd or even 
according as the number (p+ q)/4 is or is not found among 
them. 

iii. That (P-++q)/4 occurs among the integers C,, and hence 
vy, is odd, when and only when we have simultaneously 


p=4h—1 and q=4k +1. 
iv. That therefore «+ y is odd when and only when simul- 
taneously p=4h—1 and gq=4k—I. 


The proof will be rendered more intelligible if we consider 
first the relation between the four parts into which we have 
divided it. 

Suppose that we have proved i, then 


2)() =o 
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and to prove our theorem it is sufficient to show that (p—1)/2 
+», is odd when and only when 
p=4h—1, q=4k—I1. 

It is evident, however, that since (p—1)/2 is even or odd 
according as p==4h+1 or 4h—1, to show that (p—1)/2+1, 
is odd when and only when p=—=4h—1, gq=4k—1, it is suff- 
cient to show that v, is odd when and only when p=4h—1, 
q=4k+1. Now the number (p+ q)/4 is less than g/2 and 
greater than p/2 and hence, if an integer, is either one of the 
integers C, or one of the d’s. 

But (p+ q)/4 is an integer only when p=4h+ 1, q=4k—I1 
or p=4h—1, q=4k-+1, and hence can therefore evidently 
never be among the integers C, in the cases p—=4h-+1,q—4k+1; 
and p=4h—1, q=4k—1. If now wecanshow that (p+ q)/4 
always occurs among the integers C, when p=4h—1, q=4k-+1, 
and never when p—4h-+1, g==4k —1, then to show that v, is 
odd when and only when p=4h—1, q=4k-+1, it will be 
sufficient to show that vy, is odd when and only when (p+ q)/4 
occurs among the integers C,. Therefore to show that (p—1)/2 
+», is odd when and only when p= 4h—1, gq =4k —1, it will 
be sufficient to show that (Pp + q)/4 occurs among the integers C, 
when and only when p= 4h —1, q= 4k +1. Our idea is there- 
fore to show that the three conditions 


p=4h—1, q=—4k+1, 
Vy odd, 
Paid 


one of the integers C,, 


are equivalent, whence it will follow that (p—1)/2+, is odd 
when and only when p=4h— 1, g=4k —1. 
i. If any integer of the system 


be not an a it must be a b; for as we have already shown (Th. 4), 
the a’s and b’s together make up this system. The integers C, 
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belong, however, also to this system, hence each of the integers 
C, must be either an a ora b. We shall show that each b is iden- 
tical with one of the integers C,; also that no a is identical with 
any of the integers C, and hence the b’s and the integers C, coin- 
cide. Let b; be any one of the b’s, and hig that product of the 
system 1) whose residue of least absolute value, mod f, is Dj. 


We have then /ig=bi, modpj;o< hj af 


that is, hiq=kip + bi, 3) 


where k; is‘an integer such that 
P 
0< kip < hig lh 


and hence Ona <é. 


Therefore kif is one of the products of the system 2). 
But from 3), we have 


kip =— bi, modgq, 


where 0o< bd; <<. 


Hence 0; is one of the integers C,. 

But 0; is any one of the b’s; hence each D is identical with one 
of the integers C,. Let now a; be any one of the a’s and hyq that 
product of the system 1) whose residue of least absolute value, 
mod p, is —aj;. We have then 


hjqg=—a;, mod p; 
that is, hiq=kjp — aj, 4) 
where k; is an integer > 0 and < q/2; for from 4) 
aay 
P 


4 


and hence, since O<aj< 4 and o<hj< oS 
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v4 2 

Bea 

we have O= by ; 
72 

that is, o<k< ttt, 


which gives, since k; and (q+ 1)/2 are integers, 
q 
Ors k; SS 
Hence k;p is one of the products 2), and since from 4) it follows 
that kj;p =a,;, modgq, 


a; is a d and therefore not one of the integers C,. But a; is any 
one of the a’s; hence no a can be identical with one of the integers 
C,. Hence the b’s and the integers C, coincide, and therefore the 
a’s and the integers C, make up the system 


ee 


MS Fp COR 2 


Therefore ety =e : + vr. 


2 


ii. To prove now that the number, »,, of the integers C, is 
odd or even according as the number (f+ q)/4 is or is not found 
among them, let c; be one of the integers C, and 

kip =— ci, modgq. 


Here k; can not be (¢—1)/2, for we have 


Me Nad i i) aE 


2 2 2 


Pat 7) 
that = ‘ d q, 
aves, : Pp : mod g 


where (q — fp) /2 is evidently positive and less than g/2, and hence 
one of the a’s. 

Therefore to each product, kip, of the system 2), whose residue 
of least absolute value, mod q, taken positively is an integer of C,, 
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there corresponds, since 


= Il 
be So, 


a product kjp, (kj += (¢ —1)/2), of the same system, such that 


p= as 

ee : 5) 
We shall show now that the residue of least absolute value, mod 

q, of k;p, taken positively, is also one of the integers C,. 
Multiplying 5) by p, we have 


kp cos 2p sone Ep, 

h Jigen vs nile Bea? delay % 
whence PD ed, ae C Ep, 
or kp= if — k.p, mod g, 
and hence kip = = — k.p, mod g. 
Moreover, since kip =— ci, modg, 
we have kp = ates +c, mod g 
But since p Re Ce Z 

Z 2 
we have ee tae ee 
2 2 2 
Hence p - us ¢,is one of the integers C;. 
Putting a Sea Cs 6) 


we see that if kip, kjp, be two products of the system 2), such that 
k; and k; are connected by the relation 5), and if the residue of 
least absolute value of kip, mod g, be — ci, where c; is one of the 
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integers C,, then the residue of least absolute value of kp, mod q, 
is —cj, where c; is also one of the integers C,,. 

Hence to each integer c; of C, there corresponds in this 
manner another integer c; of C, and it is evident that unless it 
.should happen that there is one (or any odd number) of these 
pairs whose integers are identical, the number, v,, of the integers 
C, will be even, but if the two integers composing each of any odd 
number of these pairs be identical, v, is odd. 

If c; == cj, then from 6) it follows that 


Hence there is at most one pair whose integers are identical and 
this case will occur when and only when (f+ q)/4 is one of the 
integers C,. Hence v, is odd or even according as (p+ q)/4 
does or does not occur among the integers C,. 

iii. To prove now that (p+ q)/4 occurs among the integers, 
C,, and hence v, is odd, when and only when we have simulta- 


neously p=4h—1, q=—4k+1, 
we observe first that 
p pte 9 
ga 


and hence, if (p+ q)/4 be an integer, it is either one of the 
integers. C, or d d. 

In order now that (p+ q)/4 may be one of the integers C, 
it is necessary and sufficient that there shall be one, kp, of the 
products 2) such that 


kp= Saran mod g ; 


that is, it is necessary and sufficient that there shall exist two 
integers h and k such that 


kp = hg 7) 
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and [Nee 


NIN 


From 7) it follows that we must have 


(4k + 1)p= (4h—1)q, 8) 
and hence 4k + 1 divisible by gq. 


But we have (ne f 
and hence 4k +1 < 2q. 
Therefore qg=4k +1, 


and consequently from 8) it follows that 
p=4h—1; 
that is, in order that the required integers h and k may exist, p 
and g must have these forms. Moreover, when p and q have these 
forms the required integers h and k evidently do exist. 
Hence p= 4h —1, g== 4k + 1 is a necessary and sufficient con- 


dition that (p + q)/4 shall be one of the integers C,. 
Therefore y, is odd when and only when we have simultaneously 


p=4h—1, and q=—4k-+1. 
iv. To prove now that »-+ vy is odd when and only when we 
have simultaneously p=4h—1, g==4k—1I1, we examine the 


equation 


I 
+ Ve 


tra? 


2 
and observe that 
p=4h+1, g=4k+1 gives beset even, v, even, w+ v even, 
D> 
—I 


p=4h+1, g=4k—1 gives p even, v, even, » + vy even, 


— il 


p=4h—1, q=4k-+1 gives P odd, v, odd, + v even, 


ae odd, v, even, » + v odd. 


p=4h—1, g=4k—1 gives P 
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Therefore |) 6) = I 
q/\P 
when at least one of the positive primes p and qg has the form 
P\/9 
4n + 1, and (2) jar 
a) \p 


when both have the form 4n —1I. 


§ 11. Determination of the Value of (a/p) by means of the 
Quadratic Reciprocity Law, a being any Given Integer and p 
a Prime. 

Before discussing the question of what odd prime moduli is a 
given positive odd prime a quadratic residue, which we shall be 
able to answer by means of the Quadratic Reciprocity Law, we 
shall illustrate upon an example how greatly the use of this law 
simplifies the determination of the value of (a/p), where a and p 
are both given integers and p an odd positive prime; that is, the 
determination whether the congruence 

a? =a, mod p, 
has or has not roots. 
et x? = 365, mod 1847, 1) 


be the congruence under discussion, 1847 being a prime.* 


We have 
(8) = Gaal) 
1847/ — \1847/ \1847 
Then since 5 is a prime of the form 4m + 1, we have 
Gree, 
1847 5 


and since 1847 =2, mod 5, 


(lla 


5 being of the form 8” — 3. 


5 
Hence (2) ——— 


* Dirichlet-Dedekind: p. 103. 
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Likewise since 73 is of the form 4n-+ 1, 


and 1847 = 22, mod 73, 
we have 
2-02) 
1847 73 eT Se 
But \S ) =I, 
73 


since 73 is of the form 8 -+ 1, and therefore 


oa 


Again since 73 is of the form 4n + 1 and 73 =7, mod 11, 


we have i = 2) = @ ) . 
Whe II er 


Since 7 and 11 are both of the form 4n —1, 


@)--6)--0)--00--: 
Therefore (3°) — (1) (— 1) =1; 


that is, 1) is solvable. 
Its roots can be shown to be + 406. 


§12. Determination of the Odd Prime Moduli of which a 
Given Positive Odd Prime is a Quadratic Residue. 

Let g be an odd positive prime. 

We are to determine for what positive odd prime values of p 
the value of (q/p) is 1, for what —1. 

By means of the Quadratic Reciprocity Law we are able to 
make the solution of this problem depend on that of the simpler 
one, which we have already solved; that is, the division of all 
rational integers into two classes, one of which contains all resi- 
dues of g and the other all non-residues. 

Let 7,, 7%, °°*,7t and 4, M2, °°", + be respectively the incongruent 
quadratic residues and non-residues of g. Then an integer is a 


Io 
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residue or non-residue of g according as it is contained in one of 


the forms r, +kg,tetkq,-*:, 7+ + ka, 1) 
or in one of the forms 
n, + kq, + kg, ++, me + kg. 2) 


It is necessary now to distinguish two cases according as g has 
the form 4n +1 or 4n—I. 
i. g=4n-+1. 


mm (=) 


that is, g is a quadratic residue or non-residue of p according as p 
is a quadratic residue or non-residue of g. Hence q is a residue 
of all positive odd primes contained in the forms 1) and a non- 
residue of all positive odd primes contained in the forms 2). 

ISre ILE Ge 


The residues of 13 are I, 3, 4, 9, 10 and 12, the non-residues 2, 5, 
©, 94 S ahaa! aie, 
Hence 13 is a residue of all primes of the forms 


1+ 13k, 3+ 13k, 4+ 13k, 9 + 13k, 10+ 13k, 12+. 13k, 
and a non-residue of all primes of the forms 
2+ 13k, 5+ 13k, 6+ 13k, 7+13k, 8 +13k, 11-+13k. 
ll. Q==4n—I. 
We must further divide this case into two parts according as p 
has the form 4m-+-I or 4m—I. 


a) p=4m-+. 


me (D6 


and q is seen to be a quadratic residue of all primes of the form 
4m -+- I contained in the forms 1) and a non-residue of all primes 
of the form 4m -+ 1 contained in the forms 2). 


b) p=4m—1. 


m (eC 
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and gq is seen to be a quadratic residue of all positive primes of 
the form 4m— 1 contained in the forms 2) and a quadratic non- 
residue of all positive primes of the form 4m—1 contained in 
the forms 1). 

The primes / are in this case seen to be subjected to two con- 
ditions, first that they shall give with respect to the modulus 4 the 
residues I or —1, and secondly with respect to modulus g the 
residues 7,, 72, -++5 1% OF My, Mo, -°°, Me. 

By Chap. III, § 14, we can find the forms which the numbers 
must have in order to satisfy both of these conditions. 

Baca icet 0: 
The residues of I9 are 
it A, hy Oy Gh Oy titi, UO ahevel. ip 
and the non-residues 
BD, & ks WO), WA, 133, ieeb, TS eymral Ash 


Hence 19 is a residue of all positive primes of the form 4m-+-1 con- 
tained in the forms 


19k +1, 19% + 4, 19% + 5, 19k + 6, 19k -+-7, 
19k +9, 19k + 11, 19k + 16, 19k + 17, 3) 
and of all positive primes of the form 4m-—1 contained in the forms 
19k + 2, 19k +3, 19k + 8, 19k + 10, 19k + 12, 
19k + 13, 19k +14, 19k + 15, 19k + 18. 4) 


On the other hand i9 is a non-residue of all positive primes of the 
form 4m—1 contained in the forms 3) and of all positive primes of 
the form 4m-+1 contained in the forms 4). By Chap. III, §14, we may 
combine the two conditions thus imposed upon p into a single one and 
say that 19 is a quadratic residue of all primes of the forms 


76k+1, 3, 5, 9, 15, 17, 25; 27, 31, 45, 49, 51, 59, 61, 67, 71, 73, 75; 
and a quadratic non-residue of all primes of the forms, 
76k +7, 11, 13, 21, 23, 29, 33, 35, 37, 39, 41, 43, 47, 53, 55, 63, 65, 69. 
§ 13. Determination of the Odd Prime Moduli of which any 
Given Integer is a Quadratic Residue. 
It was shown in § 10 that the solution of this problem could be 
made to depend upon the solution of the three simpler problems, 


to determine: 


+Wertheim: p. 220. 
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i. Of what odd prime moduli —1 is a quadratic residue. 

ii. Of what odd prime moduli 2 is a quadratic residue. 

iii. Of what odd prime moduli another positive odd prime is 
a quadratic residue. 

These problems have all been solved and we are now prepared 
to solve the general question proposed originally in § 2; that is, 
to determine for what odd prime values of p the value of (a/p) 
is I and for what —1, a being any given integer. Assuming that 
a contains no square factor and by /p; denoting — I or any positive 
prime factor of a, we have for each p; two systems of forms, one 
of which contains all positive odd primes of which #; is a residue, 
the other all positive odd primes of which /; is a non-residue. 

The positive odd primes of which a is a residue will be those 
which are contained in none or an even number of the second set 
of forms. Having obtained for each fp; these two systems of 
forms the solution of the problem reduces to that of finding an 
integer which gives certain residues with respect to each one of 
a series of moduli (Chap. III, $14). A single example must 
suffice here to illustrate the application of this method. For an 
extended discussion of it with numerous examples see Wertheim, 
pp. 221, and for the solution of this problem as well as the more 
general one, where the modulus is also composite, see Dirichlet- 
Dedekind, Bachmann and Mathews, where by an extension of 
Legendre’s symbol a simplification is effected. 


Ex. Let a=—Is5. 


vem )-GIOE) 


Two cases must now be distinguished according as p has the form 
4k, + 1 or 4k, + 3. 


If paki +1, (=) =I, 


and (3) = (4) = 2 when p= 3h.— 1. 


and =—I1 when p= 3k2+ 2 
Payee ee (=) Mes 
b= 4k, + 3 D 
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and (3) —— (4) = I when p=3h2.+ 2, 


and =—1I1 when p= 3k2+1. 


(3) =(4) = I when p=5k;:+1 or 5k3+-4, 
and =—I when p=5hs +2 or 5ke + 3. 


In order now that —15 shall be a residue of p, p must have such a 
form that either none or two of the symbols (—1/p), (3/p), (5/p) 
have the value —1. 

Hence —15 is a residue of all primes which are contained simulta- 
neously in the forms of one of the following sets: 


4ki +1, 3k2+1, 5ks3-+1, which give p—=6ok-+ 1, 1) 
4ki +1, 3k2+1, 5k3-+ 4, which give p= 60k + 40, 2) 
4k: +1, 3k2-+2, 5k3-+ 2, which give p= 60k + 17, 3) 
4ki+ 1, 3k2-+2, 5k3 +3, which give p= 60k + 53, 4) 
4k, + 3, 3k2 +1, 5%3-+1, which give p = 60k + 31, 5) 
4k: + 3, 3k2 +1, 5%3-+ 4, which give p= 60k + 109, 6) 
4k: + 3, 342-+2, 543+ 2, which give p= 60k + 47, 7) 
4ki + 3, 3k2 +2, 5k3-+3, which give p = 6ok + 23. 8) 


We can easily combine 1) and 5),8) and 6), 3) and 7), 4) and 8), and 
obtain as the forms of the positive odd primes of which — 1s is a residue 
30k + 1, 17, 19, 23. 

Similarly we find that —15 is a non-residue of all positive primes 
contained in the forms 
30k +7, 11, 13, 20. 
§14. Other Applications of the Quadratic Reciprocity Law. 
We shall now give a few theorems in the proof of which the 
Quadratic Reciprocity Law and its two subsidiary theorems will 
be found useful. 


THEOREM 6. There are an infinite number of positive primes 
of each of the forms 4n-+ 1 and 4n—TI." 
Observing that every prime is of one of these forms, we pro- 


1See Chap. II, §6. 
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ceed to prove that there is an infinite number of primes of the 
form 4n-+ I. 

Suppose that there is only a finite number of positive primes 
Pi Por **s Ps, Of the form 4n-+ 1. Form the integer 


(2p,p.°** bs)? +1 =a, 


which is of the form 4n + 1. 
It is divisible by no prime gq of the form 4n—1, for, if this 
were the case, we should have 


(2p:P2°** Ps)” =—1, mod gq; 


that is, — 1 would be a quadratic residue of gq which is impossible 
because g is of the form 4n—TI. 

Moreover, a is not divisible by any of the primes 2, p,, ps, ---, ps. 
Hence a is itself a prime of the form 4n +1, different from each 
of the primes ~,,/2,-+:,fs, or is a product of such primes. But 
this is contrary to our assumption that there are no primes of the 
form 4n-+1 other than p,, p.,---, fs. Therefore the number of 
positive primes of the form 47-+ 1 is infinite. 

To prove now that there is an infinite number of positive primes 
of the form 4n — 1, we assume as before the contrary to be true; 
that is, that there are only a finite number of positive primes 
G1» V2, °°» Qe Of the form 4n —1, q: being the greatest. 


Form the integer 20,92 °° 0+ + 1 ==. 


It is greater than q; and is not divisible by any of the primes 
2, 91, 92,°**, qt. Hence, if it be not prime, its prime factors must _ 
all be of the form 4n + 1. 


Let - 2192 Qt I= piho Pry 9) 
where p,=1- 

aes | mod 4. 

prot | 


Multiplying these congruences together, we have 


Pibo:: py, = ie, mod 4, 
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whence 24192 °°: Qt +} I1==1, mod 4, 


and hence Gde2- dt 


l 


0, mod 2. 2) 


But 2) is impossible since q,,q.,°**,qt are all primes of the 
form 4n—TI. 

Hence 1) is impossible and 0D is either itself a prime of the form 
4n —1I or is a product of primes of this form, all of which are 
greater than q;. Therefore the number of positive primes of the 
form 4n —TI is infinite. 


6 nm . ole 
THEOREM 7. Every prime of the form 2? +1 has a primitive. 
root 2. 


Let Dea Eee 
If 3 bea primitive root of f, then each of the (p— 2) powers of 3 
Be Ba ves, ied 


must be incongruent to 1, mod p. 
If, however, 3’==1, mod p, where 0<t<p —1, p being positive, 
then by Chap. III, Th. 25, it follows that 
p—1=0, modt, 
and, since Pa te 228, 
t—=2", 
and the greatest possible value of ¢ will be 2?"-1. In order, there- 


fore, that 3 may be a primitive root of f, it is necessary and suffi- 
cient that the following 2”— 1 incongruences should hold 


3 =I, 
See hs 
37 ==1, }, modp 
3° SEI, 


A sufficient condition for this is that the last of these incon- 
gruences should hold, for if any one of the previous ones did not 
hold, all following ones would not hold. 

We have therefore only to prove 


ger =: 1, mod fp; 
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pl 
that is 32 ==1, modp. 3) 
But when 3) is satisfied, 3 is a quadratic non-residue of p, and 


vice versa. Hence we have only to prove (3/p) =—I. 
Since p is of the form 4n + 1, we have 


()- 6) : 


But 2=— I, mod 3, 
whence 2?" == (— 1)?" ==1, mod 3. 
Therefore 22” 1 1 ==2, mod 3, 


Bo aes 


whence from 4) it follows that 


Qj: 


Therefore 3 is a primitive root of every prime of the form 
2?" +1, 

The theorem just proved bears an interesting relation to the 
problem of the construction of regular polygons of a prime num- 
ber of sides with ruler and compasses; the construction is possible 


only when # is a prime of the form 2?" + 1, and can be accom- 
plished by means of a primitive root of p.1 


THEOREM 8. Every positive prime p of the form 4q + 1, where 
q is a positive prime, has 2 as a primitive root. 
If 2 be a primitive root of p, then each of the p— 2 powers of 2 


Ps, Doe oe 2Qp-2 
must be incongruent to 1, mod p. 
If, however, 2 appertains to an exponent ¢, mod f, less than 
p—1, then 2'=1I1, modf, 5) 


*See Klein: Ausgewahlte Fragen der Elementar Geometrie, p. 13: 
Gauss: Disq. Arith., Sect. Sept. Works, Vol. ‘I, p. 412. Bachmann: 
Die Lehre von der Kreisteilung, p. 57 and Vor. 7th. 
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and by Chap. III, Th. 25, 
p—1=0, modt, 
whence 4q =0, mod t. 


Hence, since g is a prime, we can have as possible values of ¢ only 
2,4,q or 2g. 
It is necessary and sufficient to show that 


2*=— 1, mod , and 2%=—1, mod £, 


for, if 2?==1, mod p, then 2* =1, mod f, 
and, if 2%==1, mod p, then 277==1, mod . 
To prove 2*==1, modp; 
that is, 15 ==0, mod p, 


it is sufficient to notice that the only primes which divide 15 are 
3 and 5, neither of which is of the form 4q + 1, when q is a prime. 


Hence 2*==1, mod pf. 
To prove 244s=1, mod p; 
that is, 2-1)/2=7, mod p, 


we need only show that 


2 pe-l 
we have eS = (— 1) Soe (— 1)'eetd = [9 


P 
for if g—=2, Pp, =4q + 1, is not a prime and therefore q is always 
odd, whence it is evident that 2q*-+ q is an uneven integer. 
Hence 2°¢==1, mod p. 


Therefore 5) holds for no value of ¢ less than p — I. 
Hence 2 is a primitive root of every positive prime of the form 
4q +1 when q is a positive prime. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Determine the prime moduli of which 30 is a quadratic 
residue. 
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2. Has the congruence 


4? == 1135, mod 2311, 
roots? 
3. Solve the congruences :* 


a) 5x%*—8x%— 3=0, mod 23. * = 8 or 12, mod 23. 


b) 347+ 47+ 5=0, mod 20. x =— 3,—5,7, 5, mod 20. 


c) 7% — 3x" + 11=0, mod 1g. 4 == 5,9, mod 19. 
d)  54*—34¥— 2==0, mod 12. r == — 2, I, 2, 5, mod 12. 
e) 347+ 4% + Q=0, mod 12. 4 ==— 3, 3, mod 12. 
7) 347+ 4— 4==0, mod io. 4 =I, 2, 6,7, mod Io. 


—~ 4. Show that among the numbers of a reduced residue system, 


mod p”, where p is a prime different from 2, there are exactly as 
many quadratic residues as non-residues of p”.? 

5. Show that every quadratic residue of p is also a quadratic 
residue of p”, and that every non-residue of p is also a non- 
residue of p”.8 


6. The numbers a and p—a, where # is a prime, have the same 


or opposite quadratic characters, mod /, according as p is of the 
form 4n-+ 1 or 4n—TI. 


*Wertheim: Anfangsgriinde der Zahlenlehre, 1902, pp. 320-322. This 
book contains many numerical examples and should be consulted by every 
one interested in such work. It also contains many interesting historical 
notes and some useful tables, and is in many ways a good book for a 
beginner to read, ; 

* Gauss: Disq. Arith., Art. 100; Works, Vol. I. 

°Tbid., Art. 101. 
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§ 1. Numbers of k(7). Conjugate and Norm of a Number. 
The number \/— 1, that we shall as usual denote by i, is defined 


by the equation + 10 Tt) 


which it satisfies. 

Every number of k(2) is a rational function of 7 with rational 
coefficients (Chap. I, §3), and since by means of the relation 
a? —=— I the degree of any rational function of 7 may be reduced 
so as to be not higher than the first, every number, a, of k() 
has the form 
ae Oe 
Ay +1’ 
where @,, 0,,a,, b, are rational numbers, or, multiplying the numer- 
ator and denominator of this fraction by a, —b,1, we have 


__ aa, “+ b,b, 
ae ay” + se ee a,” aa De 
that is, every number, a, of k(7) has the form 


a=a+ hh, 


a 


a,b, — a,b, re 
, 


where a and 0 are rational numbers.” 
The other root —7 of the equation 1) defines the realm k(— 7) 
conjugate to k(7) (Chap. I, §4). These two realms are identical, 


*Gauss: Th. Res. Biquad. Com. Sec., Works, Vol. 2, p. 95, f. f. Dirichlet- 
Dedekind: §139. Weber: Algebra, Vol. I, § 173. Dedekind: Sur la 
theorie des nombres entiers algebraiques; Bulletin des Sc. Math., 1st Ser., 
Vol. XI, and 2d Ser., Vol. I. Bachmann: Die Lehre von der Kreisteilung, 
12th Vor. Cahen: pp. 354-367. 

* Throughout the remainder of this book letters of the Latin alphabet 
will always denote rational numbers (except in k(i), where i= ./ —1) 
while letters of the Greek alphabet will denote the general numbers of 
the realm under discussion, which may or.may not be rational numbers. 
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for i is a number of k(—7) and —i is a number of k(2) (Chap. I, 
§ 3). The number a— bi, obtained by putting —7 for 7 in any 
number a, —a-t i, of k(1), is the conjugate of a and is denoted 
by a’; for example, 3+ 2i and 3—2i are conjugate numbers 


(Chap: Lesa) 
A rational number considered as a number of k(1) is evidently 


its own conjugate. 

It is easily seen that the conjugate of a product of two or more 
numbers of k(i) is equal to the product of the conjugates of its 
factors; that is, if »—= af, then p’=-a'p’. The product of any 
number, a, of k(7) by its conjugate is called the norm of a and is 
denoted by u[a] ; that is, 

nla + bi] = (a+ 1) (a— di) =a + BP 

For example: 

n[3 + 2t1]=(3 + 21) (3 — 2!) = 13, 
and nS l= 5-5 == 25: 

We observe that the norms of all numbers of k(7) are positive 
rational numbers. 

THEOREM 1. The norm of a product is equal to the product of 
the norms of its factors; that 1s, n[aB] =n [a]-n[B]. 

For n[aB]—=ap-a’p’ 
= aa’. Bp" 
—=n[a]-n[B]. 

Every number, a, of k(7) satisfies a rational eauation whose 
degree is the same as that of the realm, that is, the second, and 
whose remaining root is the conjugate of a, for the equation 
having for its roots a, =a- bi, and a’, —a— bi, where a and 0 
are rational numbers, is 

4? —2ar +a +b? =0; 2) 
and this is of the form 
a + px +g =0, 3) 


where / and q are rational numbers. 
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If b =o, that is, if aa’, the equation 2) is reducible, becoming 
(4 — a)’ =0, 
and the rational equation of lowest degree that a satisfies is 
4 —a=0 


If b=-0, that is, if a=-a’, the equation 2) is irreducible, and 
hence is the single rational equation of lowest degree and of the 
form 3) satisfied by a (Chap. I, § 2). 

We observe, therefore, that the numbers of k(7) fall into two 
classes according as the irreducible equations of lowest degree 
satisfied by them are of the first or second degree. Those of the 
second class, that is, those which satisfy irreducible_ rational equa- 
tions of the . same degree as that of the realm, are called primitive 
numbers of. R(t). 

‘The numbers of the first class, that is, those which satisfy irre- 
ducible rational equations of a degree lower than that of the realm, 
are called imprimitive numbers of k(t). 

The imprimitive numbers of k(7) are evidently the rational 
numbers. 

All numbers of the realm F being included among those of the 
realm k(i), R is said to be a sub-realm of k(t). It is easily seen 
that k(7) may be defined by any one of its primitive numbers, but 
by none of its imprimitive numbers. 

The constant term of the rational equation of the form 3) whose 
roots are a and a’ is seen to be n[a@]. 

In general, each number a, of a realm, k(®), of the mth degree satisfies 
a rational equation whose degree is the same as that of the realm and 
whose remaining roots are the »—1 conjugates of a (see Chap. VIII, 
1 Ae 

§2. Integers of k(7). 

To ascertain what numbers of k(t) are algebraic integers we 
may consider separately the two classes of numbers of the realm, 
the imprimitive numbers being at once disposed of by remember- 


ing that a rational number is an algebraic integer when_and only 


when it is a rational integer, 
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To determine when a primitive number a is an algebraic 
integer, we observe that the necessary and sufficient condition that 
a shall be an algebraic integer is that the coefficients of the single 
rational equation of lowest degree, 


x +4 + 9=0, 
satisfied by a shall be integers (Chap. II, Th. 4). 
But —p=ata’, and q=aa’ 


and hence the necessary and sufficient conditions that a shall be 
an algebraic integer are that a+ a’ and aa’ shall be rational 
integers.” 

If we write a in the forma + bi, wherea—a,/c,,andb=0,/c,, 
a,,b,,c, being rational integers with no common factor, these 
conditions become 


a, + by Pena Oi 20; 


+ =a rational integer, 1) 
Cy Cy Cy 
a, + by a, — by a,? + b,? : : 
furan a 22 “==a rational integer. 2) 
Cs Cy ig 


One at least: of the three following cases must occur: 

iC, = 2) Of TS 2 elie 

We shall show that i and ii are impossible. 

i. If c,=_2 or 1, then by virtue of 1) a, and c, would have a 
common factor that by virtue of 2) would be contained in b, also. 
But this is contrary to our hypothesis that a,,b,,c, have no com- 
mon factor. Hence i is impossible. 

ii. If c,==2, then by virtue of 2) a,?-+ b,? would be divisible 
by 2? and hence a, and b, each by 2; that is, a,,b,,c, would have 
the common factor 2, which is contrary to our hypothesis. Hence 
li is impossible. 

Hence c,—=1; that is, a and 0 are rational integers. 


*This is a special case of the general theorem that a necessary and 
sufficient condition for an algebraic number a to be an integer is that 


all the elementary symmetric functions of a and its conjugates shall be 
rational integers. 
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Thus all integers’ of k(i) have the form a-+ bi, where a and b 
are rational integers, and all numbers of this form are integers of 
k(t). If b=o, we obtain the rational integers. The conjugate 
of any integer of k(7) is evidently also an integer, and the norm 
of any integer of k(7) is a positive rational integer. We observe 
that in k(7), as in R, the sum, difference and product of any two 
integers are integers.” 


$3. Basis of k(7). 

Any two integers w,, w, of k(i) are said to form a basis of the 
realm if every integer of the realm can be represented in the 
form d,, + d,0,, where a,,d, are rational integers. 

It is evident that all numbers of the form a,o,-+a,, are in- 
tegers of k(7).. We have already seen that 1 and i form a basis 
of k(i); that they are not the only integers of k(i) having this 
property is easily shown. 


For example: 1-+7, 3-++ 27 is also a basis; for if a+ bi be any integer 
of k(2), then from 


a+ bi=a,(1+1?) + H(3+ 2%), 


we have a; + 3a2— a, 
a, + 2a2= b, 
giving a, = — 2a + 3), 
i= G—0, 


which are rational integers since a and 0 are rational integers. 
We have 


a-+ bi= (—2a + 3b) (1+) + (@—}) (3421). 


1Throughout the discussion of k(i) the term integer will be used to 
denote any integer of the realm either complex or rational. 

?Tt is true, in general, that the sum, difference, and product of any 
two algebraic integers is an algebraic integer (see chap. IX, Th. 8, Cor. 2). 

’ There exist in every realm of the nth degree n integers 1, “2, +++, n, 
such that every integer 9 of the realm has the form 


A = dy, + AW, -+ +++ + Ann, 


where @,, d, «+, Gy are rational integers. In the definition here given I 
have followed Hilbert (see H. B., §4). The basis defined above is some- 
times called a minimal basis of the realm (see Weber: Algebra, Vol. II, 


§ 145). 
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For example; 8+57=— (1+7) +3(34+22). 
Every integer of the realm is therefore expressible in the form 
a,(I +7) + a2(3-+ 2%), 


where a; and az are rational integers. 
Hence 1+1, 3+ 27 is a basis. 
We observe that the determinant of the coefficients’ of 1 +7 and 3 + 21 is 


ph ads 


—=—I, 


i go02 
this being a particular case of the following theorem. 
THEOREM 2. If o,,0, be a basis of k(1), the necessary and 
sufficient condition that 
oe = 4,0, 4 Azo, \ 1) 
02% == D0, + by02, 
where @y,@>,b,,b, are rational integers, shall be also a basis of 
R(t) 1s 
Gg as 
b, b, 
This condition is necessary; for, if w,*,o,* be a basis, we have 


a= ts 2) 


w, = a,*%o,* + a,*w.*, 


3) 
Oo === b,*w,* a GOs"; 
where a,*, a,*, b,*, b,* are rational integers, and substituting the 
values of w,*,o,* from I) in 3), we have 


wo = (a,*a, + a,*b,)0, + (a,*a, + a,*b,) 00, 4) 
w. = (b,*a, + b,*b,)o, + (b,*a, + b,*b,) 05, 5) 
From 4) and 5) it follows that 
a,*0, + 4,*b,==1, . a,*d, + a,*b, ==0, 


b,*a, + b,*b,==0, ,*a, + b,*b, =1, 


whence 
a,” a,* a, a, au | ay*a, + a,*b, b,*a, + Dot b; 
Pease B05 | a,*a, + a,*b, b,*a, + b,*b, 
i ©) 
ste 
© i 


“We call a, b the coefficients of the number aw:+ bw, where 1, @ 
is a basis. 
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Therefore 


The condition is also sufficient; for, solving 1) for o, and o,, 
we have, if 2) be satisfied, 


0, = + (b,0,* — A202) ’ 
Op a (0,0,* ara a0") ’ 
and hence, if , = c,o,-+¢,o,, be any integer of the realm, 
@ == (€,D2 + Cb) 0,* F (C44, + €20,) w9* 5 
that is, o = d,o,* + d,w,*, 


where d, and d, are rational integers. Since there is an infinite 
number of different sets of rational integers a,,a,,b,,b, which 
satisfy the relation 

a, a, 
b, 


there is an infinite number of bases of k(t). 


SI, 


§ 4. Discriminant of k(7). 
The squared determinant 


formed from any basis numbers and their conjugates is called the 
discriminant of the realm, and is denoted by d. 

hat.d is the same, no matter what basis is taken, is evident 
from the last paragraph. 

For if o,,0, and o,*,=@,0, + Q,05, 02*, = bo, + D.w,, be any 
two bases, then 


wo," W* ae 140, + Ayws 5 b,0, he Dw, 2 
(OY Oa wt a0,’ + Azo’, b,0,/ + byw, 
a, a, z @, We ‘ SNP, ap ‘ 
a b, b, Qj @,. @,) Os. 
Hence, since I, 7 is a basis of k(“), 
2 
i 1 
4 


II 
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It is easily seen that if o,,0, be any two integers of k(7) such 
that 


then w,,, is a basis of k(7). 
For example: 
1+% 3+ 26) 


4; 
I—? 3—2i | 


Hence 1+7, 3-27 is a basis of k(7) as we have already seen. 

§5. Divisibility of Integers of k(1). 

Any integer, a, is said to be divisible by an integer, B, when 
there exists an integer, y, such that 


OL BF). 


We say that B and y are divisors or factors of a, and that a is 
a multiple of B and y. 


Ex, 1. We see that 8+7 is divisible by 3-+ 27, since 
§8ti=(6+2) @—1), 

Ex. 2. On the other hand 5-+ 27 is not divisible by 1+ 37, for there 
exists no integer of k(?) which multiplied by 1+ 32 gives 5 + 21. 

This can be shown as follows: 

If we set sta (1+3)(4#+y1), 1) 
we obtain ao, y=—h; 
that is, there are no integral values of x and y for which 1) will hold. 

Hence 5+ 21 is not divisible by 1+ 32. 

This can also be shown as follows: 


52s (5 2) a) eee 
Dee 3) (ot). 
As immediate consequences of the above definition we have the 
following : 
i. If a be a multiple of B and B be a multiple of y, a is a mul- 
tiple of y, or more generally 
ii. If each integer of a series a,B,y,8,---, be a multiple of the 
one next following, each integer is a multiple of all that follow it. 


137 
10 2 
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ii. If two integers, a and B, be multiples of y, then a&-+ By is 
a multiple of y, where € and y are any integers of the realm. 

It will be observed that iii depends not only upon the above 
definition but upon the fact that the sum, difference and product 
of any two integers of k(7) is an integer of k(i). If a be divis- 
ible by B, then a’ is divisible by 8’; for, if a= By, then a’ = p’y’. 
In particular, if a rational integer be divisible by any integer of 
k(1), it is divisible by its conjugate. 

THEOREM 3. If a be divisible by B, nla] is divisible by n[B}. 
For, if a= By, it follows from Th. 1 that’ 


n{a|—=n[B]n[y], 
and hence that n[a] is divisible by n[]. 
The converse of this theorem is not in general true, as may be 
seen from the following example: 
If a=8-+ 71 and B=3—21, nla], —65, is divisible by 
n[B], =13, but a is not divisible by 8; for putting 


S03 = 2h) (a 1 Yt), 
we obtain fractional values for x and y. 

The determination of the conditions under which [a] divisible 
by [B] is a sufficient as well as necessary condition for a to 
be divisible by 8 must be postponed until the unique factoriza- 
tion theorem has been proved for the integers of k(1). 

If two or more integers, a, B,y,---, of k(t) be each divisible 
by an integer » of k(t), w is said to be a common divisor of 
a, Bry, °° 

§6. Units of k(z). Associated Integers. 

We have seen that in the rational realm there are certain in- 
tegers, +1, called units, which are divisors of every integer of 
the realm. Evidently +1 have this property in k(1), and are 
therefore called units of k(t). We ask now whether there are 
any other integers of k(?) which enjoy this property. If there 
be such integers they must be divisors of 1, and conversely every 
divisor of 1 is a unit. Let ,-—2«-+ yf be a unit of k(7); then 


de—I, i) 
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where a is an integer of k(i). It follows that 
n[al|n[e] =1, 
and hence n[e] == 1; that is, 


we? 1-4? 1, 2) 

That n[e] 1 is not only a necessary but also a sufficient con- 

dition that e« shall be a unit, is evident from the fact that from it 
follows — ii 


and hence that ¢ is a divisor of I. 
From 2) it follows that 


Nee EVE Os od =O, fe ee 
and hence e=I1,—I,? or —1, 
Therefore 1,—1,7,—-7 are the units of k(1). That all these in- 
tegers are units of k(i) may easily be verified, since, if a+ bi be 
any integer of k(1), we have 
a+ bi=1(a+)d1) 

= — 1(—a— D1) 

=1(—ai+ b) 

==— 1(ai— b) 

Starting with the original definition of a unit as an integer 
which is a divisor of every integer of the realm, we obtain there- 
fore the three following equivalent definitions for the units 
of k(t): 

i. They are the divisors of 1. 

ii. They are those integers whose reciprocals are integers. 
Hence the reciprocal of a unit is a unit. 

il. They are those integers whose norms are rt. Hence the 
conjugate of a unit is a unit. 

Two integers, a and 8, with no common divisor other than the 
units are said to be prime to each other. 

It is customary also to say that two integers, whose common 
divisors are units, have no common divisor. A system of in- 
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tegers, Q,,Q.,-+-*+,Qn, such that no two of them have a common 
divisor other than the units are said to be prime each to each. 

As in the rational realm, two integers, m and —™m, that differ 
only by a unit factor, are said to be associated, so in k(i) the 
four integers, a, —a, ia and —ia, obtained by multiplying any 
integer, a, by the four units in turn, are called associated integers. 
For example, the four integers 3 + 2/7, — 3 — 21, —2- 31, 2— 37 
are associated. We say also that a, —a, ia, —ia are the asso- 
ciates of a. Any integer that is divisible by a is also divisible by 
—a,iaand—ia. Hence in all questions of divisibility associated 
integers are considered as identical. It will be understood from 
now on that when two factors, a,8, of an integer of k(i) are 
said to be the same, they are merely associated; that is, ae, 
where « is a suitable unit. They may or may not be equal, equality 
being understood in the ordinary sense; that is, 


ay ao Dia Ay + bt, 
when and only when a, —a,, and b, —3,. 
If each of two integers be divisible by the other, they are asso- 
ciated, for let a/B=y, then B/a=1/y. If now both y and 1/y 
be integers, then y is a unit and a and @ are associated. 


§ 7. Prime Numbers of k(7). 

An integer of k(i), that is not a unit-and that has no divisors 
other than its associates and the units, is called a prime number 
of k(t). 

An integer of k(1) with divisors other than its associates and 
the units is called a composite number. 

It will be observed that these definitions are identical with the 
corresponding ones in the rational realm. To ascertain whether 
any integer a, not a unit, is a composite or prime number, we have 
only to determine whether or not @ can be resolved into two 
factors neither of which is a unit. 

We put. therefore a= (a+ bi)(c+dt) and determine for 
what sets of integral values of a, b, c and d this equation is sat- 
isfied. If any one of these sets of values be such that neither 
a+ bi nor c+ di is a unit, a is a composite number ; but, if for 
every set of values one of these factors be a unit, a is a prime. 
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Ex. 1. To determine whether 3 is a prime or composite number 
of k(t). 
Put 3= (@ + bi) (ce + di); 
then o=(¢+0*)(?+a), 


whence we have either 


a-Lb=3 av’+b?=1 
1) or 2) 
C4+a0=3 e+d—=o9 

Remembering that a, b, c and d must be rational integers, we see that 1) 
is impossible, while from 2) a+ bi is a unit. Therefore 3 is a prime 
number of k(t). 


Ex. 2. To determine whether 7+ 4i is a prime or composite number 
of k(2). 


Put 7+4i1= (a + b1)(c 4+ d1); 
then 65 = (a + db?) (c? +d’), 
whence we have either 
tbs avtb?=1 
t)) sor 2) 
Cds Cag 05 


From 2) it would follow that a+ bi is a unit, but 1) gives 
She 2 Dat Ce ee 
if 


CS GER d= Ss0-; 6 Se 


whence a+bi=+ (2+7) or + (1—21), 3) 
or a b= = (24) or = (1=— 22); 4) 
and c+tdi==+(3+2). or = (2—3?), =) 
or ¢-S di ==)\(¢=—2))) or == (ees). 6) 


the four integers after each sign of equality being associated. 

It will be observed that this process gives us not only the divisors 
of 7+ 47 and its associates, but also the divisors of every other integer 
whose norm is 65; that is, of 7—41, 8+%, 8—i, and their associates. 

Each one of the eight values of a+ bi multiplied by any one of the 
eight values of c+ di gives an integer whose norm is 65, and these sixty- 
four integers fall into four classes of sixteen each according to the one 
of the integers 7+ 41, 7—4i, 8-+7, 8—i, with which they are as- 
sociated. Each associate of each one of these four integers will be 
repeated exactly four times. 

Selecting by trial the divisors of 7-++ 47, we see that any integer from 
4), multiplied by a suitable one from 6), gives 7+ 47. 


Thus 7+4¢= (2—1) (2+ 32). yo) 


Hence 7 + 47 is a composite number. 
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We have also, 7+ 44= (—2-+ 1)(—2— 3), 

=( 1421)( 3—21), 

— (—1— 21) (—3+21), 
but these factorizations are looked upon as in no way different from 
7) since the corresponding factors are associated. Hence 7+ 4i can be 
factored in only one way into two factors, neither of which is a unit. 
If now we attempt to factor 2—7 and 2+ 3%, we find that they are 
prime numbers, and hence we say that 7+ 47 has been resolved into its 
prime factors. 

Ex. 3. Resolution of. —23-+ 417 into prime factors. 


If we endeavor to resolve —23-+ 417 into two factors neither of 
which is a unit, we find that it can be done in seven different ways; that is, 


— 23+ 41= (1+ 37)( 10+ 117), 
=1+5)( 7+ 6), 
=(3-+51)( 4+ 7), 
=(1+ 1)( 9-+32%), 8) 
=|(2-4-.4)\(— 1-214), 
= (3-- 21) ( (I= 130), 
= (4-- 4) (—3 = 11%). 


We find, however, that in each case either one or both of the factors 
is composite and we resolve the composite ones into the following factors 
all of which can easily be proved to be prime: 


r+3i= (1+) (244); r+5i= (1+) (3425); 
34+ 5¢= (1 +14) (44%); 104+ 117= (3+ 20) (441); 
7+O= (24-9244) 5 44+7= (241) (3421). 
when these values are substituted in 8) we have in all seven cases 
— 23+ 41i= (1+7)(2+7)(3+21)(4+14); 


that is, if —23-+ 417 be resolved into factors all of which are prime, 
the resolution can be affected in only one way. 


It is now evident that we can, as in the case of the rational 
integers, represent every integer of k(7) as a product of its prime 
factors, and the last example renders it probable that the repre- 
sentation will be unique. We shall proceed to prove three 
theorems which will enable us to show that the integers of k(7) 
have indeed this all-important property. 


§ 8. Unique Factorization Theorem for k(7). 


TueoreM A. If a be any integer of k(t), and B any integer of 
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k(t) different from o, there exists an integer p of k(i) such that 
n[a— pp] <n[B]. 
Let a/B=a- bi, 
where a=r-+~7,, b=s-+s,, r and s being the rational integers 
nearest to a and b respectively, and hence 
I7,| 2s, |s,| <3. 
We shall show that », ==r-+si, will fulfill the required con- 
ditions. 


Since a/B—p=r7,+ sy, 
n[a/B —p] =r? +s s3; 
whence n[a/B—p]<I; 


or, multiplying by n[B], 
n[a—pB] <n[B]. 


ise; Ibi a—5-+ 27, and B=1- 3}, 
O20 gt 
then Bo 1 3 LO meen? 
and pS 5, 
therefore a— MB = 5 + 21— (1 —1) (1+ 34) =1, 
and n[t] <n[1 + 37]. 


The method given above for selecting » evidently determines 
it uniquely unless either one or both of the quantities |r,|, |s,| be 
4, in which cases there are respectively 2 or 4 integers which 
satisfy equally the method of selection. 

There are, however, values of » that satisfy the requirements of 
the theorem other than the one selected as above. In the ex- 
ample given above it would serve as well to take ; 


p=2—1 or I—21; 
for 5+2i— (2-1) (1 +31) =— 34, 
and n[ —3t] <n[1 +31]; 
likewise 5 + 2ai— (1— 21) (1+ 31) =— 241, 
and n{[—2-+1] <n[1 + 37]. 
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It can be easily shown that there are in general (including the 
one selected as in the proof) two, three or four values of » which 
satisfy the requirements of the theorem. The particular value of 
p selected as above may be called the nearest integer to a/B. 

The other possible values of » are found among the integers 
r,+ 5,1 such that 7,,s, differ respectively from 7,,s5, by I. 

This will be made clearer by a graphical proof of the theorem 
to which we are led by its statement in the following form: 

If a/B be any number of k(t), there exists an integer p of 


k(t) such that n[a/B—p] <I. 


Representing as is usual the number + -+ yi by a point whose 
coordinates referred to rectangular axes are x and y, we see that 
the integers of k(i) are the points of intersection of a lattice 
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formed by two systems of straight lines parallel respectively to the 
axes of x and y, and at the distance I apart.* 

Our problem is, given any number y of k(7), we are required to 
find all integers, », of k(7) such that 


nly—p] <1. 1) 
Let G and N be points representing the numbers y, =a-+l, 
and v, c+ di, respectively ; then every number, v, of k(7) such 


that nly — v| <a 


is represented by a point lying within the circle of radius 1 de- 
scribed about G as a center, and conversely every number, v, of the 
realm represented by a point lying within this circle satisfies 1) ; 


for (#—a)?+ (y—b)?=I1 

is the equation of a circle of radius 1 with center at G, and we have 
(= G)" ae OR) 

that is n[y—v] <I 


when and only when the point (c,d) lies within this circle. 

The graphical solution of our problem consists therefore merely 
in describing a circle of radius 1 around the point representing y 
and observing what lattice points fall within it. 


(see example above), and a circle of radius 1 described around 
G as a center is seen to enclose the three points P,, P,, P,, repre- 
senting the integers I —i, 2—1i, 1— 27. Moreover, no other in- 
teger point falls within this circle. 

The integers I —i, 2—1, I — 27 are all the values of » which 


satisfy the condition n[y—p] <1, 
the integer 1 —1, which is the one given by the method of selec- 


tion used in the proof, being represented by the lattice point near- 
est to G. 

It is evident that the only possible values of » are those repre- 
sented by the vertices of the lattice square in which the point G, 
representing y, lies. 


@alvensmpunes7s 
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We see that two, three or four of these vertices will satisfy the 
required condition according as G lies in the unshaded, lightly 
shaded or heavily shaded portions of the square, the square being 
thus partitioned by describing from each vertex as a center an 
arc of a circle of radius I. 

G,, G and G, illustrate respectively the first, second and third 
cases. G, and G, illustrate also the cases in which there are re- 
spectively two or four equally near lattice points (original method 
of selection is not unique). 

Returning once more to the theorem in its original form, we 
observe that it is equivalent to saying that for every integer B, 
different from o, considered as a modulus there exists a complete 
residue system such that the norms of all the integers composing 
this system are less than n[B}. 

This interpreted graphically implies that if we describe around 
the origin a circle with radius equal to W/n[f], that is, passing 
through the point representing 8, there will be among the integers 
represented by the lattice points lying inside this circle a complete 
residue system, modulus B. 

Theorem A is equivalent to saying that we can divide a by B 
so as to obtain a remainder whose norm is less than u[], the 
quotient being ». In this form its analogy with Theorem A in Rk 
is even more clearly brought out. It enables us to do for k(t) 
exactly what we did in Rk by means of Theorem A; that is, by an 
algorithm strictly analogous to that used in R to find a common 
divisor, 8, of any two integers a and £, such that every common 
divisor of a and B divides §. In other words, it enables us to 
prove that any two integers of k(t) have a greatest common 
divisor and to find it.* 


For example; let the two integers be 112-+7 and —57 + 79. 


We have —1!” ae — = 6305 — 8005? , whence # =— 1 —7, 
— 57 7.798 9490 
and 112 + 7— (—1—17) (—57 +791) = — 24 + 231. 


1See Dirichlet-Dedekind: p. 430. 
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Likewise a5 Hot — 3185 S585) whence #1 = 3—4, 
— 24+ 231 1105 

and —57 +791 — (3 —1) (— 24 +237) =—8— 141. 

Likewise — 24 23% gee 520% , whence #2 = — I — 21, 
—8— 141 260 

and 24 4-231 — (— 1 — 21) (—8— 141) =— 4 — 7. 

Finally wacko — 2, whence #3 = —4==71t, 2 
Ae 
and —8— 41 — @) (—4— 7) =o: 


Therefore —4—7i is the greatest common divisor of 112-7 and 
— 57 +79}. 

Instead, however, of proving the existence of a greatest common 
divisor of any two integers of k(1), we shall proceed as in R, 
and shall prove the following theorem of which the greatest com- 
mon divisor theorem is an immediate consequence. 


TuHeEorEM B. If a and B be any two integers of k(t) prime to 
each other, there exist two integers, € and yn, of k(t) such that 


aé + By=t. 

If either a or B be a unit, the existence of the required integers, 
re yn, is evident. We shall now show that, if neither a nor B be a 
unit, the determination of € and » can be made to depend upon 
the determination of a corresponding pair of integers €,, ,, for 
a pair of integers, a,, B,, prime to each other and such that the 
norm of one of them is less than both n[a] and n[B}. 


Assume n[@]<n[a], which evidently does not limit the gen- 
erality of the proof. 


By Th. A there exists an integer » such that 
n[a—pB] <n[B]. 
Then 8 and a—vpz@ are a pair of integers, a,, B,, prime to each 
other and n[a—pB] is less than both n[a] and n[f]. 
If, now, two integers, &,, 9,, exist such that 
6, + him =1; 
that is, BE, + (A— vB). = 1, 
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we have On, + B(E,— um) at, 


and hence E=mn, n=6,—pn- 


The determination of é,, 7, for a,, 8, may, if neither a, nor B, 
be a unit, be made to depend similarly upon that of &, », for a 
pair of integers a, 8, prime to each other and such that the norm 
of one of them is less than both n[a,] and n[,]. 

By a continuation of this process, we are able always to make 
the determination of € and y depend eventually upon that of €, nn 
for a pair of integers Gn, Bn, one of which is a unit. 

Since the existence of €, and is evident, the existence of & 
and y is proved. 

We shall see later that, although the proof here given of the 
unique factorization theorem depends upon Th. A, there are 
realms in which the unique factorization theorem holds but Th. 
A does not hold. However, we shall see also that each of the 
three theorems B, C and the unique factorization theorem is 
necessary and sufficient for the validity of the other two. 

Cor. 1. If aand B be any two integers of k(1), there exists a 
common divisor, 8, of a and B such that every common divisor of 
a and B divides 8, and there exist two integers, — and n, of k(t) 


such that aé + Bn=s. 


The proof is the same as in R. 

We call 8 the greatest common divisor of a and B. 

Cor. 2. If a4, Qy,+++,An be any n integers of k(t), there exists 
a common divisor, 8, Of O4,4,°°*,An Such that every common 
divisor Of Q4,Q,°*+,An divides 8, and there exist n integers 
£5, £5, °++,&n such that 


aye; | G28) + oi + Onen =a é. 


TueEoreM C. Jf the product of two integers, a and B, of k(t) 
be divisible by a prime number, x, at least one of the integers 1s 
divisible by mr. 

Let a8 yz, where y is an integer of k(7), and assume a not 
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to be divisible by z. Then a and x are prime to each other and 
there exist two integers, € and y, of k(7) such that 


aé + rn =I. 2) 
Multiplying 2) by B, we have 
Bag + Bry=B, 
and therefore n(yé+ Bn) =8, 


where yé-+ By is an integer of k(t) ; hence @ is divisible by z. 

Cor. 1. If the product of any number of integers of k(t) be 
divisible bya prime number, x, at least one of the integers is divis- 
ible by a. 

Cor. 2. If neither of two integers be divisible by a prime num- 
ber, x, their product is not divisible by z. 

Cor. 3. If the product of two integers, a and B, be divisible 
by an integer, y, and neither a nor B be divisible by y, then y is a 
composite number. 

THEOREM 4. Every integer of k(1) can be represented in one 
and only one way as the product of prime numbers. 

Let a be an integer of k(1). Ifa be not itself a prime number, 


we have a= fy, 3) 


where 6 and y are integers of k(1) neither of which is a unit. 
From 3) it follows that n[a]—n[B]nu[y], whence, since 
n[B]=+_1 and n[y] = 1, we have n[f] and n[y] <n[a]. 


If B be not a prime number, we have as before 


B=Biy1, 


where 8, and y, are integers neither of which is a unit, and hence 
n[{B,] and x[y,] <<n[@]. If B, be not a prime number, we pro- 
ceed in the same manner, and, since m[8], n[8,], m[8.],--- form 
a decreasing series of positive rational integers, we must after a 
finite number of such factorizations reach in the series B, B;, Bo, °° 
a prime number z,. Thus a has the prime factor 7,, and we have 


A=7,0,. 
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Proceeding similarly with a,, in case it be not a prime number, 
we obtain Oy —— "ae 
where z, is a prime number, and hence 
A= 7TH. 

Continuing this process we must reach in the series GQ, G5; 0,, 03" 


a prime number zp, since n[a], n[a,], n[a,],--- form a decreas- 
ing series of positive rational integers. We’ have thus 


O == 7727s *** Tny 


where the z’s are all prime numbers; that is, a can be represented 
as a product of a finite number of factors all of which are prime 
numbers. 

It remains to be proved that this representation is unique. 


Suppose that (CDW ply ao ony 


is a second representation of a as a product of prime factors. It 
follows by Th. C, Cor. 1 from 


M273 *** Tn —= PiP2P3 °°* Pms 4) 


that at least one of the p’s, say p,, is divisible by 7,, and hence 
associated with z,; that is, p,e,7,, where e, is a unit. Dividing 


4) by 7,, we have = 79773 +++ Tn == €4PoP3 °** Pm. 


From this it follows that at least one of the remaining p’s, say pg, 
is divisible by z,, and hence associated with it. Thus p,—e,7,, 
where e, is a unit, and hence 


Ry ——— €1€5P3 cee Pm- 


Proceeding in this manner, we see that with each 7 there is 
associated at least one p, and, if two or more z’s be associated with 
one another, at least as many p’s are associated with these 7’s, 
and hence with one another. 

In exactly the same manner we can prove that with each p there 
is associated at least one z, and, if two or more p’s be associated 
with one another, at least as many 7's are associated with these 
p's, and hence with one another. 
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Hence considering, as we always shall, two associated factors 
as the same, the two representations are identical; that is, if in 
the one representation there occur e factors associated with a 
certain prime, there will be in the other representation exactly e 
factors associated with the same prime. 

We can now evidently write every integer, a, of k(7) in the form 


a é. Ca" ie én 
A= er,“ 71," n'y 


where 7,, 7, °**, 7m are the unassociated prime factors of a, and e 
a suitable unit. Moreover, this representation is unique. 

Cor. 1. If a and B be prime to each other and y be divisible 
by both a and B, then y is divisible by their product. 

Cor. 2. If aand B be each prime to y, then aB is prime to y. 

Cor. 3. If a be prime to y and aB be divisible by y, B is divis- 
ible by y. 

We have seen that the divisibility of m[a] by n[B] is a neces- 
sary condition for the divisibility of a by B. We shall now show 
that it is only when either a or B is a rational integer that the 
condition is also sufficient. 


a Pie P2 .,, PR — Ty NE Rees gael 
Let a= 97K, Te) B me 7268? Po Py 


be representations of a and B as products of powers of their dif- 
ferent prime factors, 7, and yg being units. 


From nla] =m -n[B], 
where m is a positive rational integer, it follows that 
Piz P2,.. or Peo PL pP2 PEAS sis ~~ Tin te Bp ile pre yr 
SS Tey Ty Ig Tey ME Oe Seen aes 


from which we see that each prime, pi, of the set p,,p.,---,p, is 
associated with one of the z’s or with one of the ’’s, say 7; or 7’, 
and that ri  p;. In order that a may be divisible by B we must 
have every p associated with an unaccented 7, which will not be 
in general the case. When, however, a is a rational integer we 
have aa’, and this condition is satisfied, and hence B divides a. 

If B be a rational integer it is easy to see likewise that, when 
n[a] is divisible by n[f], a is divisible by B. 
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§9. Classification of the Prime Numbers of k(i). 

Every prime, z, of k(i) divides an infinite number of positive 
rational integers; for example, [mz] and its multiples. Among 
these positive rational integers there will be a smallest one, p, 
and p will be a rational prime number, for if p be not a prime, 
that is, if p=),p,, » would divide either p, or p,, and hence p 
would not be the smallest rational integer that a divides. In 
order, therefore, to find all primes of k(7) we need only examine 
the divisors of all rational prime numbers considered as integers 
of Rt): 

Moreover it is evident that no prime of k(7) can divide two 
different rational primes, for then it would divide their rational 
greatest common divisor, 1, and hence be a unit. Therefore every 
prime of k(7) occurs once and but once among the divisors of 
the rational primes considered as integers of k(7). 

We have seen already that there are rational primes, as 3, 
which are also primes of k(7), and other rational primes, as 5, 
which are factorable in k(7). Denoting then by p the smallest 
rational prime that 7 divides, we have 


p=74, 1) 
-and hence p?=n[r]n[a]. 
We have then two cases 
ie F fae 
ala\ =P. DS tuial 7. 


i. From n[r] = rr'=p and 1) it follows that a=’. If 

2—=a-t bi, we have then 
pa’ + Dd’, 

Assume p=:2; then either a or b must be odd and the other 
even and therefore p =I, mod 4. 

H ence when a positive rational prime other than 21s the product 
of two conjugate primes of k(t), it has the form 4n + I. 

When p=2, we have 

2=(1+7)(1—4), 


12 
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and hence 2==4(1 7)"; 
that is, 2 is associated with, and hence divisible by, the square of 
a prime of k(t). 

ii. Since n[a] 1, a@ is a unit and hence Pf is associated with 
the prime 7; that is, p is a prime in k(7). Hence a rational prime 
p is either a prime of k(i) or the product of two conjugate 
primes of k(1). 

When ? is a prime of the form 4n—r it is always a prime in 
k(i), for we have seen that p is factorable into two conjugate 
primes of k(7) only when it is 2 or of the form 4n +1. 

To prove now that every rational prime of the form 4m + I can 
be represented as the product of two conjugate primes of k(7) 
we observe that from 

p =I, mod 4, 
it follows that the congruence 
4? ==—1,mod fp, 
has roots. Let abearoot. Then 
a? == — 1, mod f#, 
and hence (a +7) (a—1) =0, mod p. 


Since a+ 7 and a—zi are integers of k(1), the integer p, if a 
prime of k(2), must divide either a-+-7 or a—i. This is how- 
ever impossible, for from 


ati=p(c+dt), 
where c + di is an integer of k(7), it would follow that pd—= + 1, 
which can not hold since p and d are both rational integers and 
p> 1. Hence # is not a prime in k(i), and since the only way in 
which a rational prime can be factored in k(7) is into two conju- 
gate prime factors, p is factorable in this manner. 

Collecting the above results, we see that the primes of k(t) 
may be classified in the following manner, according to the rational 
primes of which they are factors. 

1) All positive rational primes of the form 4n-+ 1 are factor- 


able in k(1) into two conjugate primes, called primes of the first 
degree, 
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2) All positive rational primes of the form 4n—1 are primes 
in k(1), called primes of the second degree. 

3) The number 2 1s associated with the square of a prime of 
the first degree. 

It will be observed that the norm of every prime z of k(t) is 
a power (first or second) of a rational prime and that the degree 
of x is the exponent of this power. 

Moreover, we notice that 2 is the only rational prime that is 
divisible by the square of a prime of k(t) ; for, if this were true 
of any other rational prime of the form 4n +1, we should have 
ma associated with 7’, and hence 


a+ bix=a—bi, —a+bi, b+ai or —b—m, 


which give ao, b=0, or c= + b, all of which are seen to be 
incompatible with p= a? + b?. 

§10. Factorization of a Rational Prime in k(i) determined 
by the value of (d/p). 

The rational primes may be classified with regard to their 
factorization in k(1) in the following manner: 

1) Those of which the discriminant is a quadratic residue are 
factorable into two conjugate primes im k(t), called primes of 
the first degree. For (d/p)—=1 implies p—4n-+1 , since 
d=—4, and we have : seen that all rational primes of this form 
are -e thus factorable in k(t). 

2) Those of which the discrimimant is a quadratic non- residue 
remain primes in k(1), called primes of the second degree. For 
(4/6) =—1 i implies p=4n-+ 3, and we have seen that all 
rational p primes of this form remain primes in k(t). 

7 3). Those which divide the discriminant (expressed symbol- 
ically by (d/p) =0) aré associated with the squares of primes 
of the first degree n k(1). 

Evidently 2 is the only rational prime which divides the dis- 
criminant of k(i) and we have seen that 2—1(1—17)*. The 
following tablé expresses the above results: 


d Vs 
1) (Slax pao 
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2) (5)=—1 p=pi 


3) (5) =o. ber 


Ex. Show that, if a, =a+bi, be any integer of k(7), such that a 
and b have no common rational divisor, and c be any rational integer 
divisible by a, then c is divisible by n[a]. 

§ 11. Congruences in k(7). 

Exactly as in the case of rational integers, we say that two 
integers a, B, of k(t) are congruent with respect to the modulus, 
p, if their difference be divisible by p, and write 


a=B, mod uz. 


The laws of combination that were proved for congruences in 
R hold here. 

We can now divide all integers of k(1) into classes with respect 
to a given modulus, p, putting two integers in the same class or 
different classes, according as they are or are not congruent to 
each other, mod p. We shall show that for any given modulus p 
there will be m[u] such classes. To do this we shall need the 
following theorem: 


THEOREM 5. There exist among the multiples of any integer 
pb, Of R(1) two, t1,=Aew,, 2, = bo, + Coz, such that every multiple 
of w can be expressed in the form 

ho + Lats 
where a,b, c,1,,1, are rational integers and o,, w, is a basis of k(%). 
Suppose all multiples of » to be written in the form 
L= 0,0, + AyW., 
and consider those in which a, =o. 

Among them must be some in which a, is smaller in absolute 
value than in any of those remaining. 

Let 1, =bw,-+co,, be one of these; then c will divide the 
coefficient a, in every multiple of »; for, if this be not the case, 


*This indicates that p is unfactorable in the realm under discussion. 
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let 8, =},, + ¢,w., be a multiple of » such that c, is not divisible 
by c, and let d be the greatest common divisor of c and c,. There 
exist two rational integers e, e,, such that 

ec+ é,c,=d, 
and hence y= er, + 18 = (eb + @,b,) 0, + do, 
is a multiple of » in which a, is less in absolute value than c, but 
not o. But this is contrary to our original hypothesis. Hence 
we have Ga 1c 
where /, is a rational integer, and hence 

bs dite = (a, ——— 1,D) 4. 

Consider now those multiples of » in which a, =o, but a,=o. 

There will be some among them in which a, is less in absolute 
value than in any of those remaining. 

Pets — do,, be-one of these. 

It is seen as above that a is a divisor of the coefficient a, in 
every multiple of » in which a,=0, a,=-o0. We have, therefore, 
since (a, —/,b), is a multiple of » belonging to this class, 

C—— Lae —— (a, a 1,0), = LGs 


where /, is a rational integer, and hence 


ela, + J. 
Any pair, 4,2, of multiples of », such that every multiple of p 
can be written in the form 
My phy + Mofo, 


where ,,m, are rational integers, we call a basis of the mul- 
tiples of p. 

The pair of multiples of p, aw,, bw, + cw, selected as above, 
and in which in addition a and ¢ are positive, is called a canonical 
basis of the multiples of p. 

THEOREM 6. If jy,p. be a basis of the multiples of p, the 
necessary and sufficient condition that 


pa = Ap, + Aopte, 
ees = Dy py ae Dopo, 
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where a;, a, b,, b, are rational integers, shall be also a basis of 
the multiples of pw 1s 

@, as 
Debs 


StI. 


The proof of the theorem is the same as that of Th. 2. 
THEOREM 7. If 
Py = 4,0, + Avo, 
Py = D0, + Daw», 
be any basis of the multiples of p, then 


aera 


' b, Ds 
It is evident from the last theorem (see proof of Th. 2) that 
the absolute value of the determinant 


Lb, 2, 


is the same for every set of basis numbers of the multiples of p. 
Hence we need only determine its value for some particular basis. 


The integers p=a,+ ay, 
pl==— a, a ie at, 


constitute a basis of the multiples of pw, and 


eG i : 

7) == @,? + a,27==a[2]. 
a, a 1 +4, [ev] 
Hence the theorem is proved. 


THEOREM 8. /f p be any integer of k(t), the number of num- 
bers in a complete residue system, mod p, is n|p]. 
Let ao,,bo,-+ cw, be a canonical basis-of the multiples of p 
and consider the system of integers 
PIO Sep eig eee 0 e 3) 
PO} My, POE —— il. 
which are evidently ac, =n[p], in number. 


We shall show that the integers 1) constitute a complete residue 
system, mod up. 
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First, each of them is incongruent to all the others, mod p, for 
if 1,0, + V0, Uo, + V0, be any two of them, and 


U0, a U1. = Uy0, oe U2Mo5 mod B, 
then (Uy — Uz) , + (V,;—V,)o, =0, mod p, 


and hence, since c is the greatest common divisor of the coeffi- 
cients of w, in all multiples of p, 


UV, — UV, =0, mode. 
But v, and v, are both less than c; hence 
=O, 
It follows that Uy, — Uy =0, mod p, 


and hence, since a is the greatest common divisor of the coefficient 
of , in all multiples of » in which the coefficient of , is 0, 


U, — U, =0, moda. 
But uw, and uw, are both less than a; hence 
UM. 
Thus U1, + Vo, = Uno, + Vor, 


and the numbers I) are seen to be incongruent each to each, 
mod ». Moreover, every integer of the realm is congruent to one 
of the integers 1), mod p. For, let 


o = to, + tw, 
be any integer of k(7), and let 
ie - te, 
where m and r, are rational integers and 1, satisfies the condition 
OS ire (Gr 
Also let t,—mb=na+n,, 
where n and 7, are rational integers and 1, satisfies the condition 
O<7, <a. 
~Then tio, + t.w, == (mb + na+7r,)o,+ (me + 7,) 0, 
= nado, + m(bo, + Co.) + 1,0, + 122 ; 
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and hence t,o, + foo, =1,0, + 7.02, mod p, 
where 7,0, + 7,0, is one of the integers 1). Hence every integer 
of the realm is congruent, mod p, to one and but one of the 
integers 1). 

The integers 1) constitute, therefore, a complete residue system, 
mod p, and being [] in number the theorem is proved. 

We can construct a complete residue system for any modulus, 
u, by means of the method employed in the above proof. Taking 


I, 7 as a basis, we let p=m(p+qt), 
where m is the largest rational integer that divides pw, p and q 
being consequently prime to each other. 


It is easily seen that m(p?-++q?) is the rational integer of 
smallest absolute value divisible by »; that is, 
a—=m/(p? + q?). 
Since ac = n[p] = m?(p? + q?), 
we have therefore c—=™m. 
Hence the u[p] integers 
— aE Ae 2 \ eee 
ata acne UE (AW ete A ie Mean: 
U=O0,I,-*:,m—T, 
is a complete residue system, mod p. 
xc lbet #=3-+6=3(0 + 21). 
Then MW == 3. O=—15, 6 ==. 
The following 45 integers constitute a complete residue system, 
mod 3+ 6i, 
Ore 2 3 4 5 6 7 
fist 244, Se ae OS Oe core 
ata it2i 2+2 3+2) 4421 542% 6+2i 7+21 
8 9 10 Ter 12 13 14 


8+2 o+7 to+7 m+ t2+% 1347 14474 
8+2i 9+2i 1o+2) 11+2) 12+21 13+2% 144-27. 


We can thus obtain a complete residue system with respect to any 
modulus by means of the method employed in the above theorem. 


There are two important special cases which deserve mention. 
i. If p=p+qi, where p and q have no common divisor, the 
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mtegers I, 2, +++, p> + g?, =mn(m), form a complete residue sys- 
tem, mod wp. 
ii. If w=, a rational integer, the m? integers 
4#=0, I, ---, |m|—t1, 
VO iagees | m|—1, 


++i, | 


form a complete residue system, mod m. 
Ex. 1. Prove i and ii without making use of Th. 8. 


Ex. 2. Show that a==8, mod ¥, implies a’ =, mod 7’. 


All integers belonging to the same residue class, mod p, have 
with » the same greatest common divisors; for from 


a=B, modyz, . 
it follows that a=B-+ vp, 


and hence every common divisor of 8 and yp is also a divisor of a 
and every common divisor of a and uw» is a divisor of B. 

In particular, if one number of a residue class be prime to the 
modulus, p, all other numbers of the class are prime to p. 

A system of integers incongruent each to each with respect to 
a given modulus, pw, and prime to p is called a reduced system of 
incongruent numbers, mod p, or a reduced residue system, mod p. 
Thus the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 constitute a complete 
system of incongruent numbers, mod 1 + 33, and 1, 3,-7, 9 con- 
stitute a reduced system to the same modulus. 

§12. The ¢-Function in k(1). 

Just as in R, we understand by $(), where p is an integer of 
k(t), the number of integers in a reduced residue system, mod p. 


We have Pie)i== 1, 
where « is any unit of k(7), and, as may be easily seen, 
$(r) =n[z] —1, 
where x is a prime of R(i); for example, $(2-+1) =4, since 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5 constitute a complete residue system, mod 2-1, and 
all these integers except 5 are prime to2-+7. Likewise 


$(t+3i) =4, 
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since I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 constitute a complete residue sys- 
tem, mod 1-+ 3i, and of these integers only 1, 3, 7 and 9 are 
prime to I + 31. 

To get a general expression for ¢(m) in terms of », we may 
employ any one of the three methods used to obtain the corre- 
sponding expression in RF. 

We shall sketch the proof briefly, following the third method 
used in R (see Chap. III, § 4). 

The completion of this and the two remaining proofs will serve 
as exercises. 


THEOREM 9. If a= By, where B and y are any integers of 
k(i), there are in a complete residue system, mod a, exactly n(y) 


numbers that are divisible by B. 


jet V1» Yoo °° "9 Yn(y) : 1) 
be a complete system of incongruent numbers, mod y. The num- 
bers By; By:; aoe: Byniy) 2) 


are incongruent, mod a, for if 

Byn= Byi, mod Ge 
then yn=yi, mody, 
which is impossible. 

Moreover, every integer 88, divisible by 8 is congruent to some 
one of the numbers 2), mod a; for 8 is congruent to some one, 
say yi, of the numbers 1), mod y, and from 

d=yi, mod y, 
it follows that B3= Byi, moda. 
Since, also, every integer congruent, mod a, to one of the num- 
bers 2) is divisible by B (see § 11 and Chap. III, § 1, ix), and the 
numbers 2) are m(y) in number, there are in every complete 
residue system, mod a, exactly m(y) numbers that are divisible 
by B. 


THEOREM 10. If x be any prime of k(t), 


$(n”) =nfomy(i Dae 
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From the last theorem we see that among the n[z”] numbers of 
a complete residue system, mod 7”, there are exactly n[x™*] that 
are divisible by 7, and hence n[x™] —n[x”-1] that are prime to 


I 
Oe that i m) — m ee 
7 at is b(x™) nx i( a) 
To derive the general expression for ¢(u) we have now to 
prove the theorem for k(7) corresponding to Th. 4, Chap. III. 
THEOREM II. Jf p4; fo, +++, ws be integers of k(i) prime each to 


each (Mite ++ Hs) = (py )P(M2) +++ PMs). 
Ex. We have —3 +11 = (1+ 37) (3 +21), 
where 1+ 32 and 3-++ 27 are prime to each other. 
Hence 4(—3+ 111) = 0(14+ 31)0(3 +21) =4-122=48. 
The proof of this theorem depends directly upon the following 
theorem which can be proved exactly as in R (Chap. II, §14): 
THEOREM 12. DF P= ib. *** Bs 
WHEE 14, bo, ***, Ps are integers of k(t) prime each to each, and 
WP Bhan acral WW any integers of k(t), there exist integers, w, 
such that 


o= a, mod p,, » =d,, mod py, -+-, o= As, mod ps, 

and all these integers are congruent each to each, mod p. More- 
over o = 24,8, + 4,8, +--- +a4s8s, mod p, 
where 
Bs =1, mod pi, and Bi =0, mod py +++ pi-gMigy *** Ms, T= 1, 2, ++, S. 

We can now obtain easily the general expression for $(u), mu 
being any integer of k(t). 

THEOREM 13. If p be any integer of k(t) and my, 7, +++, 7s the 
different prime factors of p, then 


b(u) =n[p] (: -— (1 - | = ( I - =). 


= e 
Let mn m2, +++ 15°, 
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By Th. 11 we have 
b(m) = (71%) b (mo) +++ Cts), 
from which by Th. to it follows that 


so—ntee) (15) ald (1a) 


and hence that 


b(p) =n2[p] (-4) (1-25) -( 1). 


Ex. We have 
— 201 — 431 = (1 +7) (2+7)*(3 +21)’, 
and hence ¢(— 201 — 431) 


= n(—a—as) ("ayo ) (apg) ae 
= 42250-4- 4-23, 


= 15600. 


THEOREM 14. If 8,,8,,---,8, be the different divisors of p, then 


% $(8,) =n[u]. 


For proof see corresponding theorem in R (Chap. III, Th. 6). 

Ex. We have —-3-+1M= (147) (2+7) (34-22). 

The different divisors of —3-+ 117 are I, 1+7, 2+%, 3+2i, 1+ 31, 
1+5i,4+7i, and —3-+111, and for these the corresponding values of 
¢ are I, I, 4, 12, 4, 12, 48, 48, whose sum is seen to be 130, = [— 3-4-1117]. 

$13. Residue Systems Formed by Multiplying the Numbers 
of a Given System by an Integer Prime to the Modulus. 


THEOREM 15. If py, Mo, +++, pnlul De a complete residue system, 
mod p, and a any integer prime to p, then apy, Ops, +++, Apntu 
is also a complete residue system, mod p. 

The integers ap, Apa, °++, Antu] are incongruent each to each, 
mod p, for from 

Ap, ==Ap;, mod By 
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it would follow that, since a is prime to p, 
pi = pj, mod p, 


which is contrary to the hypothesis that py, .,-+-+, Matz) form a 
complete residue system, mod wp. The integers ap,, Apo, +++, Apnty] 
are, moreover, 1[y] in number. They form, therefore, a complete 
residue system, mod p. 

Cor. If pis po,-+*s psu) Ge a reduced residue system, mod p, 
and a be prime top, then dp,,Ap.,+-+,Apsu) ts also a reduced 
residue system, mod p; for p,,Aps,-+-,Apecu) are incongruent 
each to each, mod p, prime to » and ¢() in number. 


§14. The Analogue for k(i) of Fermat’s Theorem. 
A theorem analogous to the generalized Fermat’s theorem for 
rational integers can be proved for the integers of k(7); that is, 


THEOREM 16. If pw be any integer of k(t) and a any integer 
prime to p, then ae) ==T, mod p. 

Let @,, Qs, ++, gu) be a reduced residue system, mod pw; then 

elek Mele Py acre le Pee 

is also such a system (Th. 15, Cor.). 

Since CG, dds 0a c.y 
and Ay, As, °**, Ab(u) 
are both systems of this kind, each integer in the one system must 
be congruent, mod p, to one and only one integer in the other sys- 
tem, though perhaps in a different order; that is, 

Ad, = ak, 


Ad, = ak, 
: ; , mod p. 


Abb (nu) Ak yy) 


Hence 
ara a, eee Ad(u) = ar, Ak, see He guy? mod BPs 


and since yy *** Ad(y) = Ah, An, Akg yy» 
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and is prime to p, we have 
a?)==1T, mod p. 
Cor. 1. If x be a prime and a any integer not divisible by a, 
then q*lr1—! == 1, mod =z. 


This is the analogue of Fermat’s Theorem. 
Cor. 2. If a be a prime and a any integer of k(1), then 


a™ll==q, mod. 


Exons Wet PSs A, wal ESS 4p 2s 
then (1 + 7)¢0+2)— 1, mod 1+ 21, 
or (1-+7)*=— 4==1, modi+21. 

xe et B=1-+ 31 and a=3; 
then 3¢0+3)— 1, mod1- 31, 
or 81 =1, mod1-+ 31. 


Ex. 3. If a and me be any two integers of k(7) and a=ad, u=4,6, 
where 6 is the greatest common divisor of a and #, show that the necessary 
and sufficient condition for 


qe bt a, mod My, 


is that #, be prime to 6. 


$15. Congruences of Condition. 

The remarks at the beginning of §9, Chap. III, apply equally 
to congruences in k(7), and the theory of congruences of con- 
dition in k(2) can be developed in exactly the same manner 
asin R. 

In k(t) the coefficients of the polynomials are any integers 
of k(t). 

With this change we can show that a polynomial in a single 
variable + can be resolved in one and but one way into prime 
factors with respect to a modulus which is a prime of k(7), and 
upon this theorem build a theory for congruences in one unknown 
just as in R. 

The theories of power residues, binomial congruences and in- 
dices may be developed similarly for the integers of k(1). 
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$16. Two Problems. 

We shall now discuss briefly two problems which are of interest 
in the theory of numbers, the first being especially famous. They 
can be solved without making use of numbers other than those 
of R, but their solution is greatly assisted by the introduction 
of the realm k(7). 

Problem 1. To represent a rational prime as the sum of two 
squares.'—Let p be a rational prime and suppose the desired rep- 


resentation possible. Then 
pHa +b’, 

and hence p= (a+ bi) (a— dt) 5 
that is, the representation is possible when and only when f is the 
product of two conjugate primes of k(t). Hence 

i. No prime of the form 4n + 3 can be represented as the sum 
of two squares, since a prime of this form is a prime in k(t). 

ii. The number 2 and every prime of the form 4n+1 can be 
represented as the sum of two squares. 

Moreover, this representation is unique, for if we have two dif- 
ferent representations 

p=e+b? and p=a’?+),?, 
then 
p= (a+ bi)(a—bi) and p= (a, +b,i) (a, —,/) ; 

that is, p would be factorable in two different ways into prime 
‘factors in k(7), which is impossible. Hence 2 and every prime 
of the form 47 + 1 can be represented in one and only one way as 
the sum of two squares, but no prime of the form 4n + 3 can be 
so represented. 

Problem 2. To represent any positive rational integer, m, 
as the sum of two squares. 


Let M = PyPo ++ Pr-G1 Qo" +++ Ie"*s 
where #,, po, -+*, Pr are rational primes of the form 47 -+ I or 2, 


1Fermat: Works, Vol. I, p. 294- 
For solution of this problem without the aid of k(2) see Dirichlet- 
Dedekind: § 68; also Mathews: § 91. 
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two or more of which may be alike, and q,,q2,---,@s rational 
primes of the form 4n + 3, that are all different from one another. 
If the representation be possible, 

m= a? + b?; 
and hence m= (a-+ bi) (a— D1). 
The representation is therefore possible when and only when we 
can factor m into two conjugate factors in k(7). The necessary 
and sufficient condition for this is that all the #’s be even, in which 
case we have, if 


—— 71%,» i= ats; I oT WrTr 
i —— Ce see arg, "/2q,42/? ace qe?) x 
(Cae 56 arg, '/?2q,%2/? ae qst*/?). 1) 


Hence if a positive rational integer, m, contain a prime factor 
of the form 4n+ 3 an odd number of times, m cannot be repre- 
sented as the sum of two squares. In all other cases the repre- 
sentation is possible. 

Moreover, supposing the factorization 1) to be possible, it can 
be effected in general in several different ways, as for example, 

m= (ry! Ar ar Q/2q,42/? Srete Ge*t!*) x 
(mya 75 wry" 7G, els), 
and since each of these factorizations yields a different represen- 
tation of m as the sum of two squares, the problem can be solved 
in exactly as many different ways. 

If m= 2"p,%p,%- ++ pr°rqy4q,2---qs**, where the p’s are primes 
of the form 4n-+-1, all different, the q's primes of the form 
4n + 3, and the t’s all even, then, if N be the number of different 
ways in which m can be represented as the sum of two squares, 
we have N==4(e,+ 1) (e@,+1)---(@r+1) or$(e,+1) (e,+1) 
---(e,-+ 17) +4 according as some or none of the e’s are uneven. 
(See Gauss: Disq. Arith,V, 182.) 

Ex. 65 = 13-5 = (14 2%) (1 — 21) (2+ 31) (2— 31), 

= [C1 + 2t) (2+ 31) [G4 — 21) (2—34)], 
= (—44+7) (—4—-7) =F +7, 

or = [C1 + 21) (2— 31) ] [G4 — 21) (2+ 31)], 
= (8+7)(8—1) =F4+ 72. 


Thus 65 can be expressed in two ways as the sum of two squares. 
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$17. Primary Integers of k(i). 

When an integer, a, plays the role of divisor it is unnecessary 
to distinguish between its associates. This is, however, not the 
case when @ is combined with other numbers by the operations 
of addition or subtraction. For example, when a is the modulus 
of a congruence we may consider a to be any one of its asso- 
ciates, but when a is a coefficient some particular one of its asso- 
ciates must be designated. This distinction between the associates 
of a is the same as that made in the rational realm between a 
and —a. 

There, for example, the quadratic reciprocity law is given for 
positive primes, since although we have always 


()=(%) 


we do not have in general 


An integer so singled out from its associates according to some 
prescribed rule is called a primary integer. 

This rule of selection should evidently be such that the product’ 
of any two primary integers is primary; that is, if a and B be 
the integers selected as primary from a,—a,ia,—1a and B, —B, 
18,—1B, respectively, then a@ should be the integer that ac- 
cording to the same rule should be selected as primary from 
ag,—aB, 1aB,—1ap. 

Gauss gives two rules of selection, both of which obey the 
principle just enunciated. The first rule is based entirely upon 
this principle, the second partially. Gauss makes use of the sec- 
ond rule and this one will now be described. 

The rule will be given here without employing the above men- 
tioned principle, and will then be shown to obey it. 

We first divide the integers of k(7) into two classes according 
as their norms are odd or even, those of the first class being called 
odd integers, those of the second class even integers.* 


Bachmann: Die Lehre von der Kreisteilung, p. 152. 


13 


\ 
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If n[a+ bi], =a? + b?, be odd, it is evident that either a or D 
is odd, the other even. 

If n[a-+ bi] be even, a and b are both odd or both even. 

Every prime of k(7) except 1 +7 is evidently an odd integer. 
Since 1 -+ 7 and 1—7 are associates, it is evident that [a] divis- 
ible by 2 is not only a necessary but a sufficient condition that a 
shall be divisible by 1 +i. 

We see, therefore, that @ necessary and sufficient condition for 
an integer of k(i) to be even is that it shall be divisible by 1 +1. 

The selection of one of the four associates of an integer is now 
made as follows. Considering first only the odd integers of k(t), 
we have the following rule: 

That number x + 47 of the four associated odd integers 


a+ bi, —a—bi, —b+a, b—a 1) 

is singled out as primary in which we have simultaneously either 
Ee I; y=0 

\ , mod4, 2) 
or SE 


where « denotes the real part and y the coefficient of 1. 

That one and only one such integer exists in the group 1) is 
shown as follows. Since a-+ bi is an odd integer, a and } can 
neither be both odd nor both even. Suppose a even, b odd. 
Then one of the integers, b or —b, is of the form 4n +1, the 
other of the form 4n —I. 


If now a@=O0, mod 4, 


that one of two integers, b —ai,—b-+ ai, will be primary in 
which the real part has the form 4n +1. 

If a@==2, moda, 
that one of the integers, b—ai,—b-4 ai, will be primary in 
which the real part has the form 4n— 1. 

It is evident in both these cases that none of the remaining 
associates satisfy the conditions. 


Similarly we see that when a is odd and b even, one and only 
one of the four associates 1) satisfies 2). 
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If a be a rational integer, that one of the integers, a,—a, is 
primary which has the form 4n+1. The negative rational 
primes prime in k(7) are thus seen to be primary. Two conju- 
gate odd integers are evidently either both primary or both non- 
primary. It can be easily shown that the above rule of selection 
is equivalent to the following: 

That one of four associated odd integers is primary which is 
congruent to 1, mod 2+ 21. By 

Ex. Of the four associated odd integers 

Q-+ 121, —9— 121, 129i, — 12-1 91, 
9+ 127 satisfies the conditions 2); for we have 
O=—Terandai2 —— Omimoded: 
Hence 9 + 127 is primary. 
We also see that g-+ I2j==1, mod 2- 27. 


It is easily seen that 9+ 127 is the only one of its associates which 
satisfies the conditions 2) or their equivalent 3). 


Since every prime of k(1) except 1-+7 is an odd integer, we 
can now distinguish between the associates of every prime except 
1+1. Inthe case of 1 +72 we may take any one of its associates, 
say I-+72, as the primary one. The primary primes of k(7) 
whose norms are less than 50 are 

1-+i, —1+ 21, —1— 21, —3, 3+ 21, 3—21i, 1+ 41, I— 41, 
—5-+ 21, —5—2i, —1+ 61, —1— 61,5 + 41, 5— 41, —7. 

Remembering that a necessary as well as sufficient condition 
for an integer, », to be even is that it shall be divisible by 1 +1, 
we can distinguish between the associates of » by taking that one 
as primary which when written in the form (1+ 7)", has the 
factor v, which is an odd integer, primary. We shall now show 
that the product of two odd primary integers is a primary integer. 

Let a, =a-+ 01, and B, =c-+d, be any two odd primary in- 
tegers. Then one of the following cases must occur. 
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and a= (ac—bd) + (ad + bc)i=e + fi, 
gives one of the following corresponding cases: 
i. il. ili. iv. 
eé=1 => — I = — (a— i I 
\ , mod 4. 
f= f= 2 j= 2 f=o 

Hence af is always an odd primary integer, if a and B be odd 
primary integers. This may be shown more simply by means of 
the condition 3). 

From this it follows at once that the product of any two pri- 
mary integers is primary. We may now express the unique fac- 
torization law for the integers of k(t) as follows: 

A primary integer can be resolved in one and only one way into 
a product of primary prime factors. 

The term primary integer is generally taken to mean what is 
here called an odd primary integer. 


§ 18. Quadratic Residues and the Quadratic Reciprocity Law 
in’ k(t) 4 
If a and w be any integers of k(7) prime to each other, we say, 
as in Rk, that a is a quadratic residue or non-residue of » accord- 
ing as the congruence 
a“? =a, modp, 
has or has not roots. 


Ex. 1. The congruence 


1 = Ino 20s 
has the roots + 2; for 
(282)? ==5 7, mod 1—27, 
since 4-— (1 +1) =3—t1= (14+ 74) GQ — 22). 


Hence 1+7 is a quadratic residue of 1 — 27. 
Ex. 2. On the other hand the congruence 


4 s=3, mod 1 —-21, 


has no roots, for substituting the integers +1, + 2, of a reduced residue 
system, mod I — 27, we have 


Is43 
4543 


*See Gauss: Theoria Residuorum Biquadraticorum, §§ 56-60; Works. 
Vol. 2, pp. 126-130. 


\, mod I — 21, 
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Hence 3 is a quadratic non-residue of 1—221. 

The theory of quadratic residues can be developed for k(i) 
along lines so nearly identical with those for the same subject in 
the rational realm that only the briefest outline will be given here. 

We have, as before, two questions to answer: first, what in- 
tegers are, and what are not, quadratic residues of a given modu- 
lus; second, of what moduli is a given integer a quadratic residue 
and of what moduli is it a non-residue? 

The first question can be easily answered. The second is much 
more difficult. We shall confine ourselves in what follows to the case 
where the modulus is a prime z. We observe first that every odd 
integer of k(7), that is, every integer prime to I +7, is congruent 
to I, mod 1 +7, and hence is a quadratic residue of 1 +1. 

For 7, an odd prime, we have the following theorem, the proof 
of which is like that of the corresponding theorem for rational 
puccetsact Hap... V, Th. 1') 


THEOREM 17. The necessary and sufficient condition that a 
shall be a quadratic residue of x is that 


nm |—1 


Qi) == Tomod x, 


Liens melee — ee 7 fat 


n[ or J—1 
G14) * =(+47)?=27==1, mod I —21. 


Hence 1-+17 is a quadratic residue of 1— 21. 
Exes ket 2r—1—_ 27, a3" “We have 
Ale ate 
3 7 =7=0seI1, mod r—z2, 


Hence 3 is a quadratic non-residue of 1—2. These results are con- 
firmed by Ex.’s 1 and 2 above. 
Cor. The integer a is a quadratic residue or non-residue of 
according as we have 
na j—1 


Gh Oey Of = mod 2 


Let now, as in the rational realm, the symbol (a/7) have the 


eSeerChap ly. Lh. ty Cor. a 
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value 1 or —1 according as a is a quadratic residue or non-residue 


a nin j—1 
(2) =. Se aiodeas 


The symbol (a/7) obeys the following laws 
ig dhe a=, modz, 


of 7, we have 


ili. Since ( 


= wh 
we have es = 
4e 


iv. Since 


it follows that 


v. Since y? =a, modz, 
. ° 2) 
implies y’ =a’, mod7’, 
we have 


()-(2) 


Every integer a can be written in the form 


A=" (I + 1) pipe +++ pn, 
where r —0, I, 2 or 3, s=Oor a positive integer, and p,, po, +, pn 
are odd primary primes. We have then 


Beer ee) 


and the determination of the value of (a/) is seen to be resolved 
into the determination of the values of 
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(3) (GR) (2). 


where p is an odd primary prime. 


The close similarity between this resolution of our original 
problem into simpler ones and the corresponding case in the 
rational realm should be noticed. 


THEOREM 18. The unit i is @ quadratic residue or non-residue 
of a prime m according as n[x] is of the form 8m+ 1 or 8m + 5. 

If + be a prime of the first degree, n[x] is a positive rational 
prime of the form 4k +1, and hence either of the form 8m-—+1 
or 8m +5. 

If + be a prime of the second degree, n[7] is the square of a 
rational prime of the form 4k + 3, and hence of the form 8m +1. 

We have from Th. 17 


Z ninja} 
— })=z 2 , modz, 


Z n[ a j—1 


and hence @nen A. &In0d a, 


AE 


: ig et 
or since Ca ae nor — 1 


(aro 


But (x[r] —1)/4 is even or odd according as u[z] is of the 
form 8m-+1 or 8m-+5. 

Hence (i/r) =1 or —1 according as n[z] is of the form 
8m +1 or 8m-+5. We observe that 7 is a quadratic residue of 
all primes of the second degree. The solution of the same ques- 
tion for 1 +7 is obtained by Gauss inductively as follows :? 

We find by means of Th. 17 that 1 +7 is a quadratic residue 
of the following primary primes —1-+2i, 3—21, —5—2i, 
—1—6i, 5+ 41, 5— 4, —7, 7+21, —5+061, etc, and a 
quadratic non-residue of —1—2i, —3, 3+2/, I+ 41%, I— 41, 
— 54 2, —1-16i, 7— 21,5 — 01, —3 + &, —3—8, 5+ 8, 
5— 8, 9+ 41, 9>— 41, etc. 

1Th. Res. Biquad., Com. Sec., § 58; Works, Vol. II, p. 128. 
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Examining these series of primes we see that those in the first 
class are all such that 


a+ b=1, mod8, 
and those in the second class such that 
a+ b=— 3, mod. 


Hence it seems probable that I +7 is a quadratic residue or non- 
residue of an odd primary prime, a+ bi, according as we have 


a+ b=1 or -—3, mod 8, 


one of which cases must always occur (see definition of primary 
integer ). 

Since the quadratic character of an integer is the same with 
respect to all associates of z, and in particular 


(tn) -(=eEs) 
Gat fa Ne Ory © 
we see that, if the above induction be correct, I +7 is a quadratic 
residue or non-residue of — a— bi according as 
— a—b=—Ior 3, mod8, 


a+ bi being an odd primary prime. 
Assuming the correctness of the above inductive reasoning, we 
have the following theorem: 


THEOREM 19. If a+ bi be a prime such that a is odd and b 
even, I-+1% is @ quadratic residue or non-residue of a+ bi, ac- 


cording as a+ b==+1 0r + 3, mod 8. 


This theorem may be proved by treating it as a special case of 
a more general theorem (Th. 22), which we shall consider in the 


next section. To determine the value of (25) we have only 
a+ bi 


to remember that 


I—2 I+2 
L i >) == — (see v above), 


*For an independent proof see Dirichlet, Crelle, Vol. XXX, 1s. Ss 
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and hence since 


I+2 
( ) = 1, whena-+ (—b) ==+1, mod8, 


a—ih 
and —=— 1, whena+ (—b) ==+ 3, mod8, 
we have | 


I—z 
(sos) = 1, whena—b=+1, mod 8, 


== — I, when a— b = + 3, mod 8. 


Ex. 1. Deduce the above criterion for the value of (5 ) from 


at bi 
the fact that a) — (; z si) i) 5 


Ex. 2. Under what condition is 


(tu) = Gea): 


Gauss proceeds next to the consideration of the question: Of 
what odd primary prime moduli is a given odd primary prime a 
quadratic residue and of what a non-residue? The analysis em- 
ployed in the discussion of this question so beautifully exemplifies 
what can be accomplished in the theory of numbers by induction, 
this constituting, as Gauss says,! “the peculiar charm” of this 
branch of mathematics, that we shall give it in full. 

The following is a free translation of §§$ 59, 60, Commentatio 
Secunda, Theoria Residuorum Biquadraticorum. 

“* Passing to the odd prime numbers, we find the number —1 + 21 
to be a quadratic residue of the moduli 3 + 27, 1— gi, —5-+ 21, 
—1—6i, 7—2i, —3+8, 5+8, 5—&, 9+ 41, etc., but a 
non-residue of the moduli — 1 — 21, — 3,3 — 27,1 + 41, 1+ 61, 
Re S47, 7 2, 5 1 Ot, — 5 —01,-— 3 —- 81,9 — 41, 
etc. 

Reducing the moduli of the first class to their residues of least 
absolute value with respect to the modulus — 1 + 21, we find these 
to be —1 and 1 only; for instance, 3 + 2s==—1, I—4i=—I, 
—5+2i=1, —5—2/=— I, ete. 


Gauss: Works, Vol. IJ, pp. 152 and 157. 
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On the other hand, all moduli of the second class are found to 
be congruent to either i or —i with respect to the modulus 
—1-+ 21,1 

But the numbers 1 and —1 are themselves quadratic residues 
of the modulus —1 + 2i, while 7 and —i are non-residues of the 
same modulus; wherefore, so far as induction may be trusted, we 
obtain the theorem: The number —1-+ 2% is a quadratic residue 
or non-residue of the prime number a+ bi according as a+ bi 
is a quadratic residue or non-residue of —1- 21 itself, if a-bi 
be the primary one of its four associates, or more exactly if merely 
a be odd and b even. 


Moreover, from this theorem follow immediately similar theo- 
rems for the numbers I — 27, — I— 21, 1 + 2%. 


Since (; ==) mS ‘Sr *-) (4%) = (=457). 


a Geecirg) ci carrer: 

we have (; a *) = € Ee = 

ooo Fae) ax — =) a a) ial ie | 
and then as above +2) = Ie +). 


Instituting a like inductive enquiry concerning the numbers 
— 3 or 3, we find that both are quadratic residues of the moduli 
3 + 22, 3 — 21, —1+4 61, —1— Oi, —5 + 61, —5 — Gi, — 3+ &, 
—3—8, 9+ 41, 9—4i, etc. but non-residues of —1 + 21, 
—I— 21,14 44, I— 4, —5 +21, —5—2i, 51+ 44 5 ai, 
7+ 21,7—21,5+ 8, 5 —&, etc. 

The former are congruent with respect to the modulus 3 to 
some one of the four numbers 1, —1, 7, —7; the latter, however, 


to some one of the four numbers 1 +7, 1—i, —1 +7, —1—7.? 
uf . . . . 
It will be observed that 1, —1, 7, —i constitute a reduced residue 
system, mod — 1 - 27. 
* ‘The numbers 1, — 5, 4.4, 1 -e te +i, —1I—di constitute 


a reduced residue system, mod 3. 
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The numbers 1, —1, i, —i are themselves quadratic residues 
of 3, while 1 +7, r—1, —1-+7, —1—+i are non-residues. 

Induction teaches, therefore, that the prime number a- bi, 
supposing a odd, b even, has the same relation to the number — 3 
as — 3 has to a+ Ji, in so far as the one is a quadratic residue or 
quadratic non-residue of the other, and like relations hold between 
3 and a+ bi. : 

Applying a like inductive process to other prime numbers, we 
find in every case this most elegant law of reciprocity confirmed, 
and in the arithmetic of the complex numbers we are led to this 
fundamental theorem concerning quadratic residues: 


THEOREM 20.1 Jf a, + b,i and a,+ bt be two prime numbers 
such that a, and a, are both odd, b, and b, both even, then each 
will be a quadratic residue or each will be a quadratic non-residue 
of the other. 

But notwithstanding the extreme simplicity of the theorem its 
demonstration presents great difficulties, which, however, shall 
not delay us here, since the theorem itself is merely a special case 
of a more general theorem, which exhausts, as it were, the whole 
theory of biquadratic residues.’ We shall conclude this brief 
résumé of the theory of quadratic residues in k(1) with the solu- 
tion of three examples. 


Ex. 1. To determine the quadratic character of 5 —4i with respect to 
the modulus 11 + @. 
We have by the above theorem 


Gamee) =e) 


: == —a\.. se 
* Since (2)= ( 2) — ( @ jet ‘) it is not necessary to limit @ and 
Tv Tv — TT -— 7 


m™ to odd primary integers, but only to odd primary integers or those with 
their signs changed; that is, integers of the form a-+ bi, where a is odd 


and b even. 
Expressed symbolically the theorem is 


(@ = *) le (= _ o) 

Q2 + bi} \a + bit 

Dirichlet gives a simple proof independent of the theory of biquadratic 
residues; Crelle: Vol. IX, p. 379; also H. J. S. Smith: Works, Vol. I, p. 76. 
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But 6+ 101 = (1 +:1)°(1—4i). 

ne Geedcue iG) 
sce nicer 


But (i+*) =i, giice 64s (24) exe mod @ Ch aue), oud By al meee 


Big? 
G2) 2242 | 4et)\ St (ae ie 
5—4t I— 41 I— 41 I— 4 
so 4) a1 
Hence ee . 
and the congruence 4? == 5 — 4, mod 11 + 6, © 


has roots. 

Ex. 2. To determine the prime moduli of which 1+ 27 is a quad- 
ratic residue, and those of which it is a non-residue. Let a+ i be a 
primary prime and hence a odd, and b even. 

Then 


ead al teed alta renders er, 
a+ bi 1-21 It+2/’ \ita/’ \1+2 TS 21)” 
according as a+ bi==1, i, —1, or —i, mod1+21. 

But 


(; “) Tae (. +) oly (=) ity CXnGl (=) — 4 


Hence 1+ 2/ is a quadratic residue of a+ bd: when 


a+ bi==1 or —1I, mod1+21 
and a quadratic non-residue when 
a+ bt==7 or —i, mod1+ 21. 
Therefore 1-++ 27 is a quadratic residue of all primary primes included 
in the forms w(1 +27) +1, 1) 
and a quadratic non-residue of all primary primes included in the forms 
H(1 +21) +1. 2) 


Ex. 3. To determine the prime moduli of which 3+ 67 is a quadratic 
residue, and those of which it is a non-residue. 
Let a+ bi be a primary prime. 


siempre so: enc 


Wek ae ee 
e find as in the last example that ean I, when a+ 01 is a 
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primary prime contained in one of the forms 


B= Wictey 2, 3) 
and pa when a+ i is a primary prime contained in one 
of the forms 

3H (1-1), 34+ (1—1). 4) 


Combining these with the results obtained in the last example, we see 
that 3+ 67 is a quadratic residue of all primary primes contained simul- 
taneously in the forms 1) and 3), or simultaneously in the forms 2) 
and 4), and their associates. On the other hand 3+ 6% is a quadratic 
non-residue of all primary primes contained simultaneously in the forms 
1) and 4), or simultaneously in the forms 2) and 3). These conditions 
may in each case be combined into a single one by Th. 12. 


§19. Biquadratic Residues. 

It is impossible to leave the realm k(7) without a few words 
as to the history of the first treatment of these numbers from 
the point of view of the theory of numbers, marking as it did 
a distinct epoch in the development of this branch of mathematics. 

On the fifth of April, 1825, Gauss laid before the Royal Society 
of Gottingen a paper? upon the subject of biquadratic residues; a 
brief report? of which is given in the “Gottingische Gelehrte 
Anzeigen” for April 11, 1825. 

He remarks in this report that: “ The development of the gen- 
eral theory which requires a most peculiar extension of the field 
of the higher arithmetic® is reserved for future continuation, only 
those investigations being taken up in this first paper which can 
be completely carried through without this extension,” giving 
thereby a foretaste of a step which was to revolutionize the theory 
of numbers; a step, however, the results of which he did not pub- 
lish until six years later. ji 

In this first paper Gauss defines a biquadratic residue as fol- 


'Theoria Residuorum Biquadraticorum: Commentatio Prima. Works, 
Vol. 2, p. 65. 

2 Ibid., p. 165. ; 

STtalics are the author’s. See also H. J. S. Smith: Report on the 
Theory of Numbers, Arts. 24-36; Works, Vol. I, pp. 70-86, and Bach- 
mann: Die Lehre von der Kreisteilung, Vorlesung 12th. The reader is 
especially advised to consult Gauss’ reports on his two papers and H. J. S. 
Smith’s résumé. 
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lows: “ An integer a is called a biquadratic residue of the integer 
p when there exist numbers of the form «* — a which are divisible 
by p, and a biquadratic non-residue of f when no number of this 
form is divisible by p,’ or we may say, as in Chap. III, § 34, 
that an integer, a, is a biquadratic residue or non-residue of an 
integer, p, according as the congruence 


«*—a=o0, mod f, 


has or has not roots. 

Limiting the investigation now to the case in which is a posi- 
tive prime of the form 4u-+-1 and a not divisible by p, all other 
cases being as he says reducible to this one, he separates all 
integers, a, not divisible by /, into four classes, according as 


a?@-)) ==1,f,—1,o0r sorte mod p, 
where f is a root of the congruence 
f? + 1=0, mod fp. 
Every integer of a reduced residue system, mod #, satisfies the 
congruence wv? — 1 =0, mod f, 1) 


which may be written 


(180-9 — 1) (xt) — f) (eto + 1) + f) =S0, mod p, 2) 


where f, —f are the roots of the congruence 
a? + 1 =0, mod p. 


Since the congruence 1) has exactly p—1 roots, each of the 
four congruences into which 2) can be resolved has exactly 
+4(p—1) roots and the integers of a reduced residue system, mod 
p, are seen to fall into four classes, each containing 4+(p—1) 
integers, according as they satisfy the first, second, third or fourth 
of these congruences. 

The first class comprises those integers for which the congru- 
ence I) is solvable; that is, the biquadratic residues of (Chap. 
III, Th. 31) ; the third comprises those integers which are quad- 
ratic but not biquadratic residues of p; the second and fourth 
classes are made up of the quadratic non-residues of p. 
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We see, therefore, that, as Gauss remarks, all biquadratic resi- 
dues of » are also quadratic residues of p and all quadratic non- 
residues of p are also biquadratic non-residues of p; but that not 
all quadratic residues of p are biquadratic residues of p. Gauss 
now divides the investigation, as in the case of quadratic residues, 
into two parts according as p or a is supposed given; that is, ac- 
cording as we are to find what integers are biquadratic residues 
of a given prime modulus and what non-residues, or of what 
prime moduli a given integer is a biquadratic residue, and of 
what a non-residue. 

The first of these is elementary in comparison with the second 
and easily solved. Of the second part he treats three special 
cases, a—=— I, @—=+ 2, but does nothing with the general case. 
These three special cases, however, he fully discusses, remarking 
upon the exceeding difficulty of the cases a= + 2. 

In this connection H. J. S. Smith says:t “ The result arrived 
at in the case of 2 is that, if p be resolved into the sum of an even 
and an uneven square (a resolution which is always possible in 
one and only one way), so that p—a?® + b? (where we may. sup- 
pose a@and 6 taken with such signs that a==1, mod 4, b=af, mod 
p), 2 belongs to the first, second, third or fourth class according 
as 4b is of the form 4n, 4n+ 1, 4n +2 or qn + 3. 

“The equation p=a?-+ b? shows that p= (a-+ bi) (a—0dr), 
or that p, being the product of two conjugate imaginary factors, 
is in a certain sense nota prime number. Gauss was thus led to in- 
troduce as modulus instead of p one of its imaginary factors; an 
innovation which necessitated the construction of an arithmetical 
theory of complex imaginary numbers of the form a- bi.” 

In a paper? communicated to the Royal Society of Gottingen, 
April 15, 1831, a report® of which is given in the “ Gottingische 
Anzeigen” for April 23, 1831, Gauss continues his investigations 
in this subject, limiting himself still to the case where p is a posi- 
tive rational prime of the form 4n-+ 1, a an integer not divis- 
ible by Pp. 

*Works, Vol. I, p. 71. 


2Th. Res. Biq., Com. Sec., Works, Vol. IT. § 93. 
> Tbid., p. 169. 
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He obtains by induction, but does not prove, theorems concern- 
ing the moduli of which certain special values of a (+ 3, 5, —7; 
— Il, 13, 17, —19, — 23) are biquadratic residues, and those of 
which they are non-residues, but says in the above mentioned 
report: “ Although all these special theorems can be discovered 
so easily by induction it appears nevertheless extremely difficult 
to find a general law for these forms, even if much that is 
common makes itself evident, and it is still more difficult to find 
proofs for these theorems. The methods used for the num- 
bers 2 and —2 in the first paper can not be applied here, and 
if other similar methods such as that used in dealing with the 
first and third classes, could serve to solve the problem, they 
prove themselves, however, entirely unsuitable as foundations 
for complete proofs. One soon recognizes, therefore, that it is 
only by entirely new paths that one can penetrate into this rich 
domain of the higher arithmetic. The author has already pointed 
out in the first paper that for this purpose a peculiar extension of 
the field of the higher arithmetic is indispensable, without, how- 
ever, explaining more fully wherein this consisted; the design 
of the present paper is to make known the nature of this extension. 
It is simply that a true basis for the theory of the biquadratic 
residues is to be found only by making the field of the higher 
arithmetic, which usually covers only the real whole numbers, 
include also the imaginary ones, the latter being given full equal- 
ity of citizenship with the former. As soon as one has per- 
ceived the bearing of this principle, the theory appears in an 
entirely new light, and its results become surprisingly simple.” 

This widening of the field of the higher arithmetic consists, 
then, in considering our integers to be all those numbers of the 
form a- bi, in which a and D are rational integers. The defini- 
tions of divisibility, prime number, etc., and the principal theo- 
rems relating to rational integers having been shown to have their 
analogues for the integers of this extended system, our realm 
k(t), as has been proved in the preceding pages, Gauss then 
develops briefly the theory of quadratic residues for the integers 
of this new system. Passing to the subject of biquadratic resi- 
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dues, he separates all integers not divisible by a given modulus 
into four classes, as follows: 

“Tf the modulus be a complex prime number, a+ bi, where a 
is always assumed odd, b even, and k a complex number not 
divisible by a+ bi, then, for the sake of brevity p being written 
for a? + b?, we have in all cases 


k#@-1) = 1,1, 1, —i, moda- bi, 


and thereby all numbers not divisible by a+ bi are separated into 
four classes, to which in the above order the biquadratic charac- 
ters 0,1,2,3 are ascribed.” That is, the biquadratic character 
of an integer, k, with respect to a prime modulus, a-+bi, is the 
exponent of the lowest power of 7 to which k?®-) is congruent, 
mod a+ bi, where p—=a’? + DB’. 

“Tt will be observed that, when a- 07 is a prime of the first 
degree, the fourfold classification of the real residues of a+ bi 
which we thus obtain is identical with that obtained for 
Pp, =n[a-+ bi], in the real theory; for the numbers f and —f, 
being the roots of the congruence 


aw? + 1 =0, mod f, 


satisfy the same congruence for either of the complex factors, 
a+ bi, a—bi, of p, and are therefore congruent respectively to 
+ i and —i, for one of these factors, and to —i and +1 for the 
other.* 

“Evidently the character 0 belongs to the biquadratic residues, 
the remaining ones, I, 2, 3, to the biquadratic non-residues, to the 
character 2 corresponding quadratic residues, to the characters 
I and 3 on the other hand quadratic non-residues. 

“One recognizes at once that it is only necessary to determine 
this character for such values of k as are themselves complex 
primes, and here induction leads immediately to most simple re- 
sults. If, first of all, we put k—1-+7, it is seen that the charac- 
ter of this number is always congruent to 


4(—a? + 2ab — 3b? + 1), mod 4, 


1See H. J. S. Smith: Works, p. 197. 
14 
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and similar expressions are found for the cases k= 1 —i, —1 +4, 
—I—1. 

“T£, on the other hand, k be such a prime number c+ di, that 
c is odd and d even, we can obtain by induction a reciprocity law 
quite analogous to the fundamental theorem for quadratic resi- 
dues; this theorem can be expressed most simply in the following 
manner : 

“Tf c+d—z as well as a+b—z be divisible by 4 (to which 
case all others can be easily reduced), and the character of the 
number c+ di with respect to the modulus a+ bi be denoted by 
l,, that on the other hand of a+ bi with respect to the modulus 
c+ di by I,, then l,==1, when one (or both) of the numbers d 
and b is divisible by 4; on the other hand 1,==1, + 2, when netther 
of the numbers d, b is divisible by 4. 

“These theorems contain in truth all the essentials of the theory 
of the biquadratic residues; easy as it is to discover them by 
induction, it is most difficult to prove them rigorously, especially 
the second, the fundamental theorem of the biquadratic residues. 
On account of the great length of the present paper the author 
finds himself obliged to postpone to a third paper? the presenta- 
tion of a proof of the latter theorem, which has been in his pos- 
session for twenty years. On the other hand, the present paper 
contains the complete proof of the first theorem relating to the 
number 1 +7, upon which are dependent the theorems relating to 
I—1, —1-+1,—1—1. This proof will give some idea of the 
complexity of the subject.” 

The above will be made plainer to the reader by the following 
brief résumé. The integer a is said to be a biquadratic residue 


*Gauss never published his proof of this theorem, but soon after the 
theorem was published Jacobi succeeded in proving it, and communicated 
this proof to his pupils in his lectures at K6nigsberg in the winter of 
1836-37. He did not, however, publish his proof, and the first published 
proofs are by Eisenstein, who gave in all five. See Crelle, Vol. XXVIII, 
Pp. 53, Pp. 223, and Vol. XXX, p. 185; also H. J. S. Smith: Works, Vol. 
I, p. 78, and Bachmann: Die Lehre von der Kreisteilung, p. 168. 
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or non-residue of a prime, 7, a being prime to =, according as the 


congruence «*=a, modz, 
is or is not solvable. 
From Th. 16 we have 


—1 
a!" 1 modz, 3) 


and since, excluding the case =1 + i,1 n[r] —1 is always divis- 
ible by 4, we may write 3) in the form 


( nm j—1 ) ( n[arj]—1 ) ( nr j—1 n[ a J—1 
= oe era ais : rg ead Soe 
a —I a —2 an + 1) (, s) =o0, modz, 


each of the congruences 


n{ a j—1 
4 


a i 

n{ a ]—1 
HG = 

Mies 5 mod , 
ape —==-—— I 

n[rJ—t 
pe Oe 


which may be written in the common form 


nm] 


4 Esa ac 
a. =1", modz, r=o, I, 2, 3, 


is seen to have exactly (m[z]—1)/4 incongruent roots, and the 
integers of a reduced residue system, mod 7, fall into four classes 
according as they satisfy the first, second, third or fourth of 
these congruences. 
The integers of the first class are the biquadratic residues of 7, 
nt \—1 


for Ge s=1 mod z, 


is the necessary and sufficient condition that a shall be a biquad- 
ratic residue of z. 
The integers of the first and third classes are together the 
quadratic residues of z, for they are the roots of the congruence 
nlm j—1 


a@ * =], mod-. 


1Tt is easily seen that every integer not divisible by 1+ is a biquadratic 
residue of 1 +17. 
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The integers of the second and fourth classes are together the 
quadratic non-residues of z, for they are the roots of the congruence 


nfm] 


aq * se-=1, moda: 


The exponent of the power of 1 for which the congruence 


nr ]—1 


a * w=; moda, f==0,1, 2,3 


is satisfied is called the biquadratic character of a with respect 
to r and this power of 7 is denoted by the symbol (a/z),, so that 


we have always 
a nm |—1 
S = eh ; mod 7x. 
4 


The symbol (a/7).s, which is due to H. J. S. Smith, seems preferable 
to ((a/7)), which was adopted by Jacobi, as by a change of subscript 
it will serve for the theory of residues of other degrees. 


If now (a/7) have the meaning previously assigned, we see 
easily that 


If we understand by the quadratic character of a, mod7, instead of 
I or —1, the exponent of the lowest power of —r to which a is con- 
gruent, mod7, the notation for quadratic residues will be brought into 
accordance with that given above for biquadratic residues. 


The symbol (a/7), obeys the following laws: 
From a, =4a,, mod z, it follows that 


() - (2), 


If a, and a, be two integers, which may be equal, not divisible 


by x, then from 
sl 
Gi\o ae 
= A, , mod 7, 
4 


a nr j—1 
2 
and =i, e , mod 7, 
4 


it follows that 


a, a, n[ wr j—1 
= 2) — 4 
T i Tr ac (a) ’ mod Tv, 
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a a a 
and hence es = a 
7 4 TWh,\W 4) 
Since every integer a can be written in the form 
C= + 1) ®p,p. *** Ony 


where 7==0, I, 2,3; S=0, or a positive integer; and p,, po, ---, pn 
are odd primary primes, we have 


GNC Ae) se) 


athe Dy Oe 
and the determination of the value of (<) 1s seen to be resolved 
4 


into the determination of the values of (<) ‘ (- a ) and (2) 
yy oy 4 TA 


where p is an odd primary prime. 


The following theorem gives a simple criterion for determining 
the value of (t/1),: 


THEOREM 21. If r=a-+ bi be an odd primary prime, then 1 
has the biquadratic character 0, I, 2 or 3 with respect to the mod- 
ulus m, according as we have a=I, 7, 5 or 3, mod 8; that is, 


Since a + bi is an odd primary prime, we have either 
a=4k +1; b=4k, 
or a=4k + 3; b=4k+2, 


and hence 


i a2-+b2—1 
(3)- ts Ver when a—=4k 1, 
= 7k t_when a==4k + 3. 
But 2k =0 or 2, mod 4, according as k is even or odd; that is, 
according as a=4k+1=1 or 5, mod 8; 


and 2k + 3==3 or I, mod 4, according as k is even or odd; that 
is, according as 
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a=4k + 3=3 or 7, mod 8. 


Hence ) =I, 7, — 1 or —. 
a+ bi/, 


according as a==1, 7, 5, or 3, mod 8. 


The following table gives the biquadratic character of + with 
respect to each odd primary prime whose norm is less than 50. 


Biq. Char. Odd Primary Primes. 
O 1+ 41, I—4i, —7. 
I —1-+2i,—1—2i,—1+ 6i,—1—&. 
2 3,5. 4b. 5 — At 
3 3 + 21,3 — 21, — 5 + 21,—5—2i. 


The following theorem gives the biquadratic character of 1 +7 
with respect to an odd primary prime modulus. 


THEOREM 22. If a+ bi be any odd primary prime 


ae 
a+ bt), 


For the proof of this theorem see Gauss: Works, Vol. II, p. 
135; Eisenstein: Crelle, Vols. 28 and 30; Bachmann: Die Lehre 
von der Kreisteilung, p. 181. 

The following table gives the biquadratic character of 1 +7 
with respect to each odd primary prime whose norm is less than 50. 


Biq. Char. Odd Primary Primes. 


fe) 3—21,5-+ 41, —1— 6. 

I I— 44,—5+21,—1+ 61. 

2 —1I+21,—5 — 21,5 —4i,—7. 
3 —I—21,— 3,3 + 21,1 + 41. 


This theorem is easily seen to be the equivalent of Gauss’ (p. 
209 ), for although the modulus is here restricted to an odd primary 
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prime, a-+ bi, while in Gauss’ it can be either +(a-+ bi), where 
a-t bi is an odd primary prime, this makes no difference, since 


ae ees) 

at bi], 7 Pr 

We have only to show therefore that 

$(—@ + 2ab — 3b? + 1) =1(a— b—b?—1), mod4, 4) 


where a=1,b=0, or a=—1,0=2, mod4. 


Putting 
a= 4a,-+1,b=4)b,, or a==4a,—1,b=4b, +2 
in 4), we obtain in both cases 
(6, — G,) (24, + 2b, + 1) =a, —}d,, mod4; 
that is (a, + b, +1) (a,—b,) =0, moda, 
is a necessary and sufficient condition that 4) shall hold, and this 
condition is easily seen to be satisfied by all values of a, and 0,. 

The value of (a/z), is determined by means of.the reciprocity 
law given by Gauss, which can be expressed most simply as 
follows: 

THEOREM 23. The biquadratic characters of two odd primary 
primes of k(t) with respect to each other are the same or opposite 
according as one of the primes is =1, mod 4, or both are 
=3-+ 21, mod 4. 

This can be expressed symbolically as follows: 


Bee 6 (0): 
[Oye an 4 


T 


in which z and p are any two odd primary primes of k(1). 


1 7 \?2 
Since (=)=( ie 
P P/4 


we have from the last theorem 


and from this can easily deduce the quadratic reciprocity law as 
given in Th. 20. 
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The biquadratic character 0 is opposite to 2, and 1 to 3, this 
corresponding to ],—=/, + 2 in Gauss’ theorem (p.210). His con- 
dition, that a-++ b—1 and c+d—I shall both be divisible by 4, 
is evidently satisfied when the primes are primary. Furthermore, 
it is easily seen from the definition (p. 194) that every odd pri- 
mary prime is ==1 or 3+ 2%, mod 4; and this is equivalent to 
Gauss’ condition that b (or d) be divisible or not divisible by 4. 

Ex. 1. To determine the value of 


aah 


Resolving 1-+ 3i into its primary prime factors, we have 


Ceecoie si aera 


By Th. 21 ( i ) =p 4 2 
5+ 41/4 
and by Th. 22 (24) =*. 
5+ 4i 


Since —1-+27 and 5+ 47 are odd primary primes we have by Th. 23 


GED < co) = (S48), 


5+ 4 —I+2 =) 
and since GeO ane ia 1 SA) 
that is, 5 + 4¢==—7, mod —i + 21, 


we have (A+#.) =(;) =(—4) =" 
Sheba), a ae San 87 fp ‘ 


Combining these results, we have 
(LES) =r rata; 
S++ 4t/4 


that is, I -+ 37 is a biquadratic non-residue of 5 + 4i, or in other words the 


congruence 4 ==1-+ 31, mods +41 
has no roots. 
We see also that 1+ 37 is a quadratic non-residue of 5 + 4i. 
Ex. 2. To classify the odd primary primes of k(i) according to the 


biquadratic character of —1-+2i with respect to each of them. 
Let ™ be any odd primary prime of k(i). 


* We select 1 — 3i as # is chosen in Th. A. 
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We have two cases to consider according as m==1 or 3+ 2%, mod 4. 


i. 7 ==1, mod 4. 
Then 


Se ia eale (= “a Fas, : (= sell (ae = 


or(—=+_) ne 
—I+a21/, | 


according as T==1, 7, — I or —i, mod —1-+ 2i, 1, 7, —1, —i being a 
reduced residue system, mod —1 + 2i. 
But 


es ee) 2 ee) ae) 
— 1-221), = 1 SEB A — TT 2 — 121), 
Hence with respect to an odd primary prime, 7, ==1, mod 4, —1-+-2i has 
the biquadratic character 0, I, 2 or 3, according as we have 7==1, 1, —1, 
or —1, mod —1-+ 21. 

il. 7 ==3-+ 2, mod 4. 


Since we have both 7 and —1+2/==3+ 21, mod-4, it follows that 


eo helene 


Hence with respect to an odd primary prime, 7, =3-+2i, moda, 
—1-+2i has the biquadratic character 0, 1, 2 or 3, according as we 
havelm==——1, 4, I or 7, mod-——1-~ 27, 


Combining these conditions we see that —1-+ 27 has with respect to 
an odd primary prime, 7, the biquadratic character 


o where T= 4(—4+8) +1 or #(—4+8&) +3421, 
I where r= 4(—4+8&) +1+47 or w(—4+8&) +3—21, 
2 where r= 4(—4+8&) +1—4 or w(—44+8&)+3+6i, 
3 where T= 4(— 44 &) —3 or #(—4+88&) +7+ 21, 


“ being any integer of k(7). 
Ex. 3. Determine whether the congruence 


+ ==9-+ 71, mod 5 -+ 41, 
has roots. 
Ex. 4. Class the odd primary primes of k(i) according to the bi- 
quadratic character of 3-++7 with respect to each of them. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THe REALM k(\V/—3). 


§1. Numbers of k(\/— 3). 
The number \/— 3 is defined by the equation 
4? + 3=0, I) 

which it satisfies. We can show exactly as in k(7) that all num- 
bers of k(\/—3) have the form a + b\/—3, where a and D are 
rational numbers. The other root, —\/—3, of 1) defines the 
realm k(—\/— 3) conjugate to k(/—3). These two realms 
are, however, evidently identical. The number a’, =a—b\/— 3, 
obtained by putting —.\/—3 for W—3 in any number a, 
—=a-+ bi/— 3, of k(./—3), is the conjugate of a; for example, 
2+VW— 3 and 2—\/— 3 are conjugate numbers. 

A rational number considered as a number of k(\/— 3) is evi- 
dently its own conjugate. The product of any number, a, of 
k(V/— 3) by its conjugate is called its norm, and is denoted by 
n[a]; that is, 

nla-+bV—3] = (a+b V—3) (a—b V—3) =a? + 30" 

We see that the norms of all numbers of k(.\/—3) are positive 
rational numbers. We can prove exactly as in k(7) that the 
norm of a product is equal to the product of the norms of its 
factors; that is, 


n[aBb] =n[a]n[e], 


where a and @ are any numbers of k\/— 3. 

We observe, just asin k(7), that every number a, =a + b\/— 3, 
of k(\/—3) satisfies a rational equation of the second degree, 
that being the degree of the realm, and that this equation has for 
its remaining root the conjugate of a. 

The numbers of k(\/—3) fall then, asin k(7), into two classes, 
imprimitive and primitive, according as the above equation is 


218 
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reducible or irreducible; that is, according as b—=or--o. The 
imprimitive numbers are therefore the rational numbers, and the 
primitive numbers all the other numbers of the realm. 

It is evident that any primitive number of k(\/—3) can be 
taken to define the realm. 


This realm as well as the following ones will not be discussed as fully 
as k(t). Our desire is merely to bring out those points of difference 
from k(i) which necessitate some change in our conceptions, and to 
show that after these changes have been made and the unique factoriza- 
tion theorem proved for the integers of the realm, we can get as in k(1) 
a series of theorems analogous to those for rational integers. 


§ 2. Integers of k(\/— 3). 

To determine what numbers of k(\/—3), in addition to the 
rational integers, are algebraic integers, we observe that as in k(7) 
the necessary and sufficient conditions that any number, a, 
=a-+ bv\/— 3, of k(.\/—3) shall be an integer are 

a-+a’=a rational integer, 
and aa’=a rational integer. 


If we write a in the form 


a4+56V—3 
fice 
where a—a,/c,, and b=b,/c,, a,, b,, c, being integers with no 


common factor, these conditions become 


a,+%V —3 ea Verano BES: 


(Ga? C. 


=a rational integer, 1) 
1 1 Gy 


(224 V =) (224 oe) irs 
C. 


C. c 


=a rational integer. 2) 
1 1 I 


One at least of the three following cases must occur: 
Mer 2ONt j. Vii C,==25. (ill. ¢,==1, 


i. The impossibility of i is proved as in k(?). 

ii. If c, 2, 2a,/c, can be an integer, and yet a, not contain the 
factor 2, a,2-+3),? being divisible by 2? when a, and br ate 
both odd. 
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Hence c,==2, in which case a, and b, must both be odd; : 
or c,==1. Hence every integer of k(\/—3) ‘has the form 
4(a+b\V/—3), where a and DB are either both odd or both even, 
and all numbers of this form are integers. i 

§3. Basis of k(\/— 3). 

A basis of k(.\/—3) is defined as in k(i). ‘It will be observed 
that the integer \/— 3 defining k(\/— 3) does not constitute with 
1 a basis of the realm as 7 and 1 did in k(t); that is, there are 
integers of the realm that can not be represented in the form 
x + yV— 3, where x and y are rational integers. We shall see, 
however, that two integers of k(\/—3) can be found, which 
form a basis of the realm. For example, 1, 3(—1-+ V— 3) isa_ 
basis of k(.\/— 3) ; for let 4(—1 +V—3), which is seen to be an 
integer, be represented by p, and 4$(a + b\/— 3) be any integer of 
k(V/— 3). We shall show that 4(a + b\/— 3) can be put in the 
form x + yp, where + and y are rational integers. 


Gab VY = 2aer—y y 
a a SIC yr 1 
which gives 27 —y=a, y=), 
whence v==4(at+b), y=), 


GOV 16 ee 
2 ae 


and therefore 


+ dp, 


where $(a-+ Db) is a rational integer, since a and b are either both 
even or both odd. Every integer of k(\/—3) can be repre- 
sented therefore in the form + + yp, where x and y are rational 
integers; that is, I, p is a basis of k(\/—3). Moreover, every 
number of the form x + yp can be put in the form $(a + b\/—3), 
where a and 0 are both odd or both even, and hence is an integer 
of k(\W—3). For, supposing + and y known, and a and b un- 
known, we see from the above analysis that a and b will be either 
both odd or both even, according as y is odd or even. The sum, 
difference and product of any two integers of k(.\/—3) is an 
integer of k(\/— 3), for 


aS ceuChapiVaasiss 
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(«+ yp) = (+, + 4) a (y + 1) p, 


and 
(+ aE Vp) (em + Vip) SVN, a (xy, aie 454) p + Yip" 
¢ S44, — VV + (+Y, + 119 — YI) p, 
since ptpti=o. 


§ 4. Conjugate and Norm of an Integer of k(.\/— 3). 
The conjugate of p is’ p'==4$(—1—1W—3)=p2. Since 
p +p’ =p+p*=—I, and pp’ =p*?=1, p satisfies the equation 
witwerti=o; 
that is, p and p? are the imaginary cube roots of unity; therefore 
k(V—3) is called the realm of the cube roots of unity. If 
a, =a-+ Dp, be any integer of k(\/—3), its conjugate is a’, 
=a-+ bp’. The conjugate of a+ bp? is evidently a+ dp, 
=a + lp. 
Hence n[a] = (a+ bp) (a+ Dp?) 
=a? + ab(p + p*) + b%p* 
; = a?— ab + BD’, 
which is seen to be a positive integer. 
, For example 
n[3 + 2p] =9—6+ 4=7. 
§5. Discriminant of k(\/—3).t 


The discriminant of k(.\/—3) is the squared determinant 


formed from a pair of basis numbers and their conjugates. 
Denoting it by d, we have 
d==— 3. 
§6. Divisibility of Integers of k(/— 3). 
We define the divisibility of integers of k(\/—3) exactly as 


we defined that of the integers of R and k(1), and all that fol- 
lowed from this definition in R and k(i) holds for k(V—3). 


1See Chap. V, §§ 3, 4; the same remarks hold here. 
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Ex. 1. We see that 4-++.5 is divisible by 3-+ 2p, since 
4+ 5°= (3+ 2p) (2+ P) 
0h or 


=4-+ 5P, a 


since p?=—1I—pP. 
Ex. 2. On the other hand, 5+ 2p is not divisible by 3-+-p, since there 
exists no integer of k(,/—3) which when multiplied by 3-+-p gives 
5+ 2p; for let 
5 + 2p = (3-+P) (*¥ + 90) 
= 34 + (4+ 3y)P +9" 1) 
= 34 —y + (4+ 2y)P5 
thus + and y must satisfy the equations 
33 Se ey 2, 


which give 4 = 12/7, y=; that is, 1) does not hold for integral 
values of x and y, and hence 5 + 2p is not divisible by 3 + p. 


THEOREM I. If a be divisible by B, then n[a] is divisible by 
n[B]. 

For from a= fy follows n[a] —=n[B]n[y]; that is, nla] is 
divisible by [8]. As was seen in k(1), the converse of this 
theorem is not in general true. 

A common divisor of two or more integers is defined as in 
R and k(t). 

$7. Units of k(\/—3). Associated Integers. 

The units of k(.\/—3) are defined, as in the case of the last 
_ two realms, as those integers of k(\/—3) that divide every 
integer of the realm. They therefore divide 1, and since every 
divisor of 1 is evidently a unit, the units may also be defined 
either as those integers of k(\/— 3) whose reciprocals are also 
integers of k(\/— 3), or, since if « be a unit, 2[e] must divide 1, 
as those integers of k(\/— 3) whose norms are I. 

To determine the units of k(.1/—3) we let «, =x yp, be one 
of them, and put 


16) == 4 = (ey) 
from which we see that y can have only the values 0, 1 and — 1. 
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y—" 7 O gives 22-7, 4%=TI1 or —1I, and hence 
e=—I or —TI; 

y= I gives #?—w+1=1, =o or _ 1, and hence 
€—p, or 1+ p=— >)’; 

y=—I gives #7 +4+1=1, x=0 or —1, and hence 
C= —/n OE — I1—p=—p’. 


Hence e can have any one of the six values + 1, + p, + p?, which 
are therefore the units of k(.\/— 3). 


As k(,\/—3) contains the primitive sixth roots, $(1-+./—3) and 
3(1 — \/ — 3), of 1, and hence the cube roots of 1, it might more properly 
be called the “realm of the sixth roots of unity.” Taking 1, ®, 
= 3(1 +\/— 3), as a basis, we would have as the six units of the realm 
I, #, w*, w*—— 1, w*, w®, the six sixth roots of unity. 

The nomenclature used above is, however, the usual one, and hence 
has been adopted here. 


If two integers, a and 8, have no common divisor except the 
units, they are said to be prime to each other, or, excluding the 
units, to have no common divisor. 

The six integers, a, — a, pa, — pa, pa, — p’a, obtained by mul- 
tiplying any integer, a, of k(\/—3) by the six units in turn, are 
called associated integers; for example, the six integers, I — 6p, 
—1-+ 6p, 6+ 7p, —6—7p, —7—p and 7+ p are associated. 
Any integer which is divisible by a is also divisible by —a, pa, 
— pa, ppa and —p’a. Hence in all questions of divisibility, asso- 
ciated integers are considered as identical; that is, two factors, 
one of which can be changed into the other by multiplication by 
a unit, are looked upon as the same. 


§8. Prime Numbers of k(\/ —3). 

The definitions are identical with those in k(1). 

We can determine whether any integer of k(\/—3) is prime 
or composite by the method employed for the same problem in 
k(1), the process depending upon Th. 1. 


Ex. 1. To determine whether 2 is a prime or composite number of 
k(/— 3). 
Put 2= (a-+ bp) (c+ dp); 


then 4= (&@& —ab+ 0’) (c?—cd+ da’), 
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whence we have either 


G00 0 2 Ge —— CO 1) 
or @f@—ab+b?=1, ?—cdt+ad’=q. 2) 
It is easily seen that 1) is impossible; for, if 
25 2 
at —ab + = (a—2 =a, 
then [b|S1 and similarly [a@|S$1. 3) 


It is evident that no pair of values of a and b, which fulfil the condition 
3), can satisfy 1). Hence 1) is impossible, and 2) is the only admissible 
case; that is, a+ bp is a unit. Therefore 2 is a prime number in 
k(V —3). 


Ex. 2. To determine whether 3 is a prime or composite number of 


RC) = 3). 


Put 3= (a+ bp) (c+ dp) ; 
then 9o= (a—ab-+ b*)(c’—cd +d’). 
whence we have either 
e—ab--b=3 ¢ —cd a = 3, 4) 
or a —ob--b?=1, ¢ —cd a =. 5) 


Now, if a?—ab+b?=1, a+ bp is a unit and hence 5) is not an actual 
factorization. 

b 2 
If a —ab + b= (a—2) = * 
then MRS hel gal ee 6) 


The possible values of b which satisfy 6) are 0, 1, +2. Considering 
them in turn we see that 


==), gives a’= 3, which is impossible, 
G= ir, gives a’ —a+t31=3, andhence a=—1 or 2, 
=—I, gives a’ +a+i1=3, andhence a=1 or —2, 

— gives a’—2a+4=3, andhence a=I, 

b=—2, gives a@ +2a+4=3, andhence a=—t1, 
whence a+ bp== (1—p), = (@+p) ‘or = (1-29). 
Similarly c+de=+(1—p), (2+ p) or +(1+ 29), 
and we have 

3= (1—p) (2+?) = (—1 +p) (—2—p) = (1 +29) (—1 — 29), * 


the proper combinations of factors being selected by trial. All these 
factorizations are, however, considered as identical, since the factors in 
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each resolution are associated with the corresponding factors in the other 
resolutions. All these factors can easily be proved to be primes of 
k(V —3), whence we see that 3 can be resolved into the product of two 
prime factors in k(\/ —3), and that this resolution is unique. Moreover, 
all these factors are associates of 1—p, and we have 


3=—p’(1—p)’. 
We could have seen directly from the equation defining the realm that 
3 = (4/ = 3)". 


Ex. 3. If we endeavor to resolve — 46+ 37p into two factors neither 
of which is a unit, we find that it can be done in seven essentially different 
ways, the factors in each product not being associated with the factors in 
any one of the other products. 


— 46 + 379 = (4+ 5p) (11+ 18p) 7) 
= (—5+ 6p) (8 +P) 8) 
= (7+ 20) (— 4+ 9p) 9) 
= (1 —P) (—43 — 3p) 10) 
= (1+ 3p) (290+ 25p) 11) 
= (4+ 3p) (5+ 22) 12) 
= (5 4-39) (1 = 17P) 13) 


We find, however, that none of these factors except I—p, I+ 3p, 
4+3p, and 5-+3p are prime numbers, and that we can resolve those 
which are not prime into prime factors in the following manner: 


4+ 59 = (1—p) (1+ 3p), 11 + 189 = (4+ 3°) (5 + 3); 
—5+ 6p = (1+ 39) (4+ 3p), 8+p=(1—p)(5+3°); 
7 4-2p = (1 —p) (4-F 39), —4+ oP = (1+ 3°) (5 + 39); 


— 43 — 3P = (1+ 30) (4+ 39) (5+ 3p), 
29 + 25P = (1 —P) (4+ 3°) (5+ 3°)¢ 
5-+ 229 = (1—p) (1+ 3°) (5 +30), 
L--17p = (1 —p) (1 +3) (4-4 39)- 
When these products are substituted in 7), 8), 9), 10), 11), 12), and 13) 
we obtain in each case 
— 46 + 379 = (1—P) (1+ 3P) (4+ 36) (5+ 3h) ; 


that is, when —46-+37p is represented as a product of factors all of 
which are prime, the representation is unique. Having made these notions 
concerning the integers of k(\/—3) clear, we proceed to what will 
always be out first goal in the discussion of any realm; that is, to prove 
that every integer of k(,/—3) can be expressed in one and only one 


way as a product of prime numbers. 


15 
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$9. Unique Factorization Theorem for k(.\/ —3). 

Turorem A. Jf a be any integer of k(W—3), and B any 
integer of k(\/— 3) different from o, there exists an integer p 
of k(W~—3) such that 

nla—pp] <n[B]- 

Let a/B—=a-t bp, 
wherea=r-+yr,, b=s-+s,,r ands being the rational integers 
nearest to a and D respectively, and hence 


I7| <3, |s,| <3. 


We shall show that », =r -+ Sp, will fulfil the required condi- 
tions. Since 
a/B—p=r, + Sip, 
n[a/B —p] =r —7,5, + S$)’ <%, 
whence n[a/B—p] <I, 
or multiplying by »[8], 


n[a—pB] <n[B]. 

The proofs of the two remaining theorems which lead to the 
Unique Factorization Theorem and the proof of that theorem 
itself are now word for word identical with those in k(1); we 
shall therefore metely state these theorems: 

THEOREM B. If a and B be any two integers of k(W—3) 
prime to each other, there exist two integers, é and n, of k(W— 3) 
such that 

ae + Py=1. 

THEOREM C. Jf the product of two integers, a and B, of 
k(W/— 3) be divisible by a prime number, rm, at least one of the 
integers is divisible by x. 

. This theorem has, of course, the same corollaries as the corre- 
sponding one in k(t). 

THEOREM 3. Every integer of k(\/—3) can be represented 

in one and only one way as the product of prime numbers. 


*See note in k(i) which applies equally here. 


a 
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$10. Classification of the Prime Numbers of k(.\/— 3). 

By a train of reasoning identical with that employed in k(7), 
it becomes evident that every prime, 7, of k(.\/— 3) is a divisor 
of one and only one rational prime. In order therefore to deter- 
mine all primes of k(\/—3), it is only necessary to find the 
divisors of all rational primes considered as integers of k(\/— 3). 

Let 7, =a- bp, be any prime of k(.\/—3) and # the positive 
rational prime of which z= is a divisor. 

Then p=nda, 1) 
and hence pP?=—n([r|n[a]. 


We have then two cases 


Ge ie (ne 
| n[a] =o, aod tien, 

(i. From [1] = 77’ =p and 1), it follows thata—=n’. From 

n[r] =p we have a?— ab + b*=p,and hence since every positive 

- rational prime, except 3, is of the form 37-++1 or 3n—1I, we 

must have, excluding the case p= 3, when p—=n[7], 


v—ab-+b?== 1, mod 3, 
oe 1 — 007) == — 1, mod 3. 
The first of these congruences has the eolutions 
a= O; =-+1; @=13; a=—I 
b=+1; D= oO; O=I; pepe 


while the second has no solutions. 
Hence when a positive rational prime other than 3 1s the 
product of two conjugate primes of k(\/—3), tt has the form 


ah Tf. 


The case p= 3 is easily disposed of, for the equation 
p=a—ab+bl?=3 
is satisfied by a—=1, b==— 1, which give 
3== (1 —p) (1 —p”) 5 
hence 3 is the product of two conjugate primes of k(\/— 3). 
These factors of 3 are, however, associated, for 


NN Mec Nk ad Oe 
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whence 3 =p" (lp )*, O83 = Vs 

that is, 3, which is the only rational prime divisor of the discrimi- 
nant of k(\/—3), is associated with the square of a prime of. 
RV = se 

ii. From n[a]=1 it follows that a is a unit. Hence p is 
associated with the prime 7; that is, p is a prime in k(./—3). 
When Pp is of the form 3n—1, this case always occurs, for we 
have seen that in order to be factorable in k(./—3), a rational 
prime must either be 3 or of the form 37-1. 

We shall now show that every rational prime, p, of the form 
3n +1 can be resolved into the product of two conjugate primes 
of k(V—3). 

The congruence 


2 


4? =—3, mod p, p=3n+1, 


(— 3/P) = (— 1/0) (3/2), 
and if p=4k-+ 1, 
(—1/p) =1, and (3/p) = (2/3), 
while, if p= 4k + 3, 
(—1/p) ==—1, and ((3/P) =—17/3), 
and in both cases therefore 
a eel eh cy 
Let @ be a root; then 
a? + 3=0, mod Pp; 

that is, (a+ V—3)(a— V— 3) =0, mod ¢. 

Since a+ —3 and a— \/—3 are integers of k(\/—3), Pp 


must, if a prime in k(./— 3), divide one of them; we must have, 
therefore, either 


has roots; for 


pt Oa 
Pen is: ut ais vy 3 2) 
when uw and v are either both odd or both even, or 
AGH Uy + v. ee 


oa a) 
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where wu, and v, are either both odd or both even. But 2) and 
3) are, however, impossible, since 4v—=-+ 1 implies that wv is 
even, and hence that p is a divisor of 1, which is impossible. 

Hence p is not a prime in k(./— 3), and, since the only way in 
which a rational prime is factorable in k(./— 3) is into two con- 
jugate primes, p is factorable in this manner. The primes of 
k(\/—3) may therefore be classified according to the rational 
primes of which they are factors as follows: 

1) All positive rational primes of the form 3n-+ 1 are factor- 
able in k(\/— 3) into two conjugate primes, called primes of the . 
first degree. 

2) All positive rational primes of the form 3n — I are primes 

3) The number 3 is associated with the square of a prime of 
the first degree. 

It can be easily proved as in the case of 2 in k(1), that 3 is the 
only rational prime which is associated with the square of a prime 
of the first degree in k(\/—3). We observe that in k(\/— 3) 
as well as in k(7) the only rational primes which are associated 
with the squares of primes of the first degree are those which 
divide the discriminant of the realm. 

S11. Factorization of a Rational Prime in k(\/ — 3) deter- 
mined by the value of (d/p). 

As in k(t), we can express the above results in a very con- 
venient manner by means of the discriminant, d, of k(\/— 3). 

We have seen that, when p==3n +1, (—3/p)=1I; that is, 
(d/p) =1. 

When p=3, d is divisible by », which is expressed symbol- 
ically by (d/p) =o. 

Hence we can classify the rational primes according to their fac- 
torability in k(.\/— 3) as follows: 


Wh (5) 5 oP ig 
en Fe | hl S= WS 5 
P 
that is, p is the product of two conjugate primes of the first degree. 


ad 
When a p= 
a oD A 
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that is, p is a prime of the second degree. 


Wh (5) 0, 2p Ae 
en = ||) SSG 5 
Pp 


that is, p is associated with the square of a prime of the first 
degree. a a 

The primes of k(\/—3) whose norms are less than 100 are 2, 
I —py-5, ¥ +39, 4+ 3p, 5 + 3p; 5 + Op, 7 + 3p; 7 + 6p, 5+ 9p, 
LATS I =. 9p; 10+ 3p, FU 3p: 

$12. Cubic Residues. 

If a and m be rational integers and a be prime to m, a is sad 
to be a cubic residue or non-residue of m according as the 
congruence 

+*=<a, mod m, 
has or has not roots. 

As in the development of the theory of biquadratic residues, 
we saw that our field of operation must be not simply the rational 
integers but the integers of the realm k(1), of which the rational 
integers are a part, so in the theory of cubic residues we must take 
as our field of operation the integers of k(\/ —3); that is, we 
must consider the congruence 


+? =a, mod p, 


where a and p» are integers of k(\/ —3) and a prime to p. 

Lack of space forbids even a brief discussion of this subject 
here but the reader should consult Bachmann: Die Lehre von 
der Kreistheilung, 14°° Vorlesung ; Jacobi: Works, Vol. 6, p. 223, 


and Eisenstein: Crelle, Vols. 27 and 28. 


CHAT ka vids 
Tue Reatm k(v2). 


§1. Numbers of k(\/2). 
The number \/2 is defined by the equation 
xv? —2=0, 


which it satisfies. All numbers of k(\/2) have the forma-+ bv/2, 
where a and 0 are rational integers. 

The other root, —\ 2, of +? -2=0 defines the realm k(—\/2), 
conjugate to k(\/2). The two realms are, however, as in both 
the previous cases, identical. 

The conjugate of a, =a+bv2, is a’, =a—bv2. The 
product aa’ is called as before the norm of a and is denoted by 
n[a]. 

In nla] =(a+ bvV/2)(a—bvV/2) =a? — 2b? we notice the 
first of a series of important differences between this realm and 
k(i) and k(\/—3). The norm of a number of k(\/2) is not, 
as heretofore, necessarily a positive rational number. It may be 
either a positive or negative rational number. This will easily be 
seen to be true of all quadratic realms defined by real numbers, 
while the norms of numbers of quadratic realms defined by 
imaginary numbers are always positive. Realms of the first 
kind, as k(\/2), are called real realms; those of the second kind, 
as k(i) and k(.\/—3), imaginary realms. 

We have evidently n[aB] =n[a]n[B], where a and £ are any 
numbers of k( V2). 


§2. Integers of k(\/2). 
Writing all numbers of k(\/2) in the form 
bh? 
Cy 


where a,,0,,c, are rational integers, having no common factor, 
231 
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we can show exactly as in k(1) that a necessary and sufficient 
condition for a to be an integer is c,==1. 

Therefore all integers of k(\/2) have the form a+ bv2, 
where a and 0 are rational integers, and all numbers of this form 
are integers; that is, I, \/2 is a basis of k(V/2). 

§ 3. Discriminant of k(\/2). 


The discriminant of k(\/2) is the squared determinant 


ene 
formed from a pair of basis numbers and their conjugates. 
Denoting it by d, we have 
d=8. 
§ 4. Divisibility of Integers of k(\/2). 
The definition is identical with that given in R, k(i) and 


k(V/—3). For example, since 
ease ey een 
14+ 9V2 is divisible by 2+ 2/2 and 5+ 2/2. 
On the other hand, since no integral values of + and y exist for 
which the equation 
5 +2V2=(1+2V2)(4¥+9V2) 
is satisfied, 5 + \/2 is not divisible by 1 + 2\/2. 
§5. Units of k(\/2). Associated Integers. ‘ 
The units of k(\/2), being those integers of k(\/2) which 
divide every integer of the realm, divide 1, and since all divisors 
of 1 are evidently units, they can be defined either as those 
integers of k(\/2) whose norms are either 1 or 
integers of k(\/2) whose reciprocals are also integers. 
Let «, =++ yV2, be a unit of k(\/2); we have then either 


n[e]==1, or mle] ==—1; 


9 


that is 1. 4? — 247? == Ol ll. ?— 2? = — T.t 
*The reader will recognize i and ii as special cases of Pell’s Equation 
4° — Dy? = = 1, 


a discussion of which will be found Chap. XIII, §5. Here we shall treat 
the question from a different point of view. 
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We can easily obtain many solutions of both i and ii, as, for 
example: 

beet mR IS Sp One =e 

re Be 8 Neate, 2.6 ai? 2/2, 
Ye Ai etd 1/2) 
Late a, ee eT eV 

Ben 5 ee B/S, 
feel, Ne= 220) € == AT £20) 2; 


We shall now show that k(\/2) has indeed an infinite number 
of units, each of which can, however, be represented as a power 
of the unit 1 + 1/2, multiplied by +1 or—z. This unitr + V2 
is called the fundamental unit. 

TueoreM 1. All units of k(\/2) have the form +(1+ V2)", 
where n 1s a positive or negative rational integer or o, and all 
numbers of this form are units of k( V2). 

Let e==1+7/2. We see that every positive power of « is a 
unit; for 

nie” | —— (a e] )? == (1) "== or — 1: 


Hence e” is a unit. 
Moreover, since "eN=I, 


e” is a unit also; that is, all negative powers of e are units, 
Furthermore two different positive powers of « give always dif- 
ferent units; for, since e, —1-+7/2, is greater than 1, the positive 
powers of « are all greater than 1 and continually increase. Hence 
no two are equal. 

Also, since ete Tye", 


it is evident that «1 is less than 1 and hence that the negative 
powers of « are all less than 1 and continually decrease. There- 
fore no two negative powers are equal, and no negative power is 
equal to any positive power. Hence every power of « is a unit 
of k(\V2), and two different powers give always different units. 

Therefore k(\/2) possesses the remarkable property of having 
an infinite number of units. We shall now show that the powers 
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of « multiplied by +1 are all the units of k(\/2); that is, if 
n be any unit of k(/2), it will be of the form 
n= &”, 
where 7 is positive, negative or o. 
Let a+b+/2 be any unit of k(\V2). Then a—by a2, 
—a-+bv/2 and —a—bv/2 will also be units of k(\/2). Denote 
that one of these four units which has both terms positive by 


»,(b may be 0), the remaining three will be —7,, y,' and —7n,’. 
We shall show that 


pC. 
where 7 is positive or oO. 
Since m=1; 
it follows that me", 
or i ea 1) 


where 7 is a positive integer or 0. We shall show that the latter 
case can never arise. Dividing 1) by e”, we have 


I << n,/e Ke €, 
where 7,/e” is a unit, since the quotient of two units is a unit. 


Let m/e + V2. 
We have (4 + yV2)(4—yV2) =+1, 
and hence, since x -+ y\/2 > 1, it follows that 

|z—yV2| <1; 
that is ——— <a x—yvV2 LE Kite 

This combined with 
I<x+yV2<14+V2 2) 

gives O24 << 2-1/2: 


and hence, + being a rational integer, 
ie 


But, if + —=1, it is evident that no rational integral value of y 
will satisfy 2), for positive values of y give 


Toy 21 V2, h 


and 1)==0, or a negative integer makes 
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It+yV2<I. 
Hence 1) is impossible, and we have 
Yi €”, 
and therefore — 7, =— "5 
and since ih —=am 


a pet =f {ee me 
et ely eee es 1a —— 1 SE en, 


Therefore, if y be any one of the four units y,, —1, 7’, —1’; 
that is any unit of k(.\/2), we have 


n= Se e”, 


where % is positive, negative or o. 

We can express all units of k(7) in the form 7”, but obtain only 
the four different ones 1, 14, —1, —1, since 1#—=1. 

Likewise we can express all units of k(\/—3) in the form 
+ p", but obtain only the six different ones 1, —1, p, —p, p, 
— pp’, since p° =I. 

Any two integers which differ only by a unit factor are said to 
be associated, and in all questions of divisibility are considered as 
identical. Thus, if a be a factor of pw, and m any positive or 
negative rational integer, the infinitely many integers + e”a, that 
are associated with a, are also factors of p. All these factors, 
however, are considered as the same. With this understanding, 
we shall find that the fact that k(\/2) has an infinite number of 
units in no way interferes with our adopting definitions for prime 
and composite numbers of k(1\/2) identical with those used in the 
previous realms and proving the unique factorization theorem for 
the integers of k(\/2). 

§6. Prime Numbers of k(\/2). 

The definitions are identical with those in the preceding realms 
and we can determine whether an integer is prime or composite 
by the methods employed in those realms. 


Ex. 1. To determine whether 13-++12\/2 is prime or composite. 
Put 13 + 12\/2= (a+ bv/2) (c+ dv/2); 
then == TO "(Qt 208)| (Cr——2.0) 
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There are only four distinct cases to be considered: 


A — a ve 2 257 = — I 
it - dl et ii. me ; 7; 
ie c—2d=7. 
et : a — 2b? = + TI 
iil and iv. 2 oe 
67 — 202 == eae 
Both iii and iv give c+ d\/2 a unit and therefore need not be considered. 
As solutions of i we have 
(eee | Wyyeaciy ne alin afi SHR 
which give 
13 + 12\/2 = (5 + 2V/2) (1 + 2/2) = (—3—2V/2) (—1—22); 
the proper factors being selected by trial. S i 
Since neither of the integers 5+ /2, 1-++2\/2 is a unit, 13-4 12)/2 
is a composite number. 
Other solutions of i are 


(Gate o Ayn | Yoeesime Silty ge) eee es fp 
which give 
13 + 12\/2= (7 —4\/2) (11+ 8V/2) = (—7+- 4/2) (— 11 — 8/2). 
As solutions of ii we have 


Se WU tan Ge en ee 
which give ; 


13+ 12\/2= (—1+3V/2) (54+ 3V/2) = (1— 3/2) (—5— 3/2). 
We see, however, that all these factorizations can be derived from any 


particular one by multiplying the factors by suitable units, and hence are 
not different; that is, 


7—4V2=8(5+2V/2), 1+8/2=e+2y2), 
—IS$yV/2=(§ 2ay2)- S23 2=¢ G2y2), 
where €=TI +1/2, and we have in general 
13 + 12\/2= [+ "(5 4 2/2) [|= e™(r+ 2/2) ). 

Ex. 25 Prove that I+ 2\/2 is a prime. 

$7. Unique Factorization Theorem for k(1/2). 

Tueorem A. If a be any integer of k( V2), and B any integer 
of k( V2) different from o, there exists an integer p of k(W2) 
such that 
|n[a—pBp]| < |n[8]|? 
et a/B=a+ bv2, 


*See note to corresponding theorem in k(7) which applies equally here. 
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where a=r-+r,, b=s-+s,, r and s being the rational integers 
nearest to a and b respectively, and hence 
I7rs|s4, |s,| <4. 

We shall show that », =r-+ s\/2, will fulfil the required condi- 

tions. Since 
a/B—p=r, Sty 2, 
[n[a/8 —p]| = |r? — 25,°| <4, 

whence |n[a/B—p]| <1, 
or, multiplying by |n[@]], 


Inla— nB]| < |n[B]]. 

The proofs of the two theorems which lead to the unique factori- 
zation theorem and that of the unique factorization theorem itself 
are identical with those in k(i) and k(\/—3) with the exception 
that the absolute value of the norm is substituted for the norm of 
an integer. This is evidently necessary whenever we make a 
comparison between two integers of k(\/2) similar to that made 
between rational integers when we say that one is greater in 
absolute value than the other. It is also necessary when we ex- 
press the result of an enumeration as a function of an integer of 
k(V2). In k(i) and k(\/—3) the norms of all numbers were 
positive and hence were their own absolute values. 

The result of an enumeration being always a positive integer, 
the conception of the positive integer being indeed arrived at by 
considering it as representing the result of an enumeration, to 
express stich a result as a function of an algebraic integer, a, we 
must have some function of a which is always a positive integer. 
Such a function is |n[a]]. 

Tueorem B. If a and B be any two integers of k( V2) prime 
to each other, there exist two integers, — and , of k(W/2) such that 
aé-+ By=I. 

Tueorem C. If the product of two integers, a and B, of 
k(\V/2) be divisible by a prime number, x, at least one of the 
integers 1s divisible by z. 

TueEorEM 2. Every integer of k(\/2) can be represented in 
one and only one way as the product of prime numbers. 
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§ 8. Classification of the Prime Numbers of k(\/2). 

By a train of reasoning identical with that employed in the 
preceding realms, it becomes evident that every prime, 7, of k( V2) 
is a divisor of one and only one rational prime. In order there- 
fore to obtain all primes of k(./2) it is only necessary to resolve 
all positive rational primes considered as integers of k(./2) into 
their prime factors in that realm. 

Let 7, —a-+bv/2, be any prime of k(\/2) and fp the positive 
rational prime of which z is a divisor. 

Then p=, T) 
and hence p?=n|2|2[a]. 

We have then two cases 

n[r] =p, ii n(x] =??, 
nla] =P. / I 

i. From n[x] ar’ =p and 1) it follows that a=z7’. 

Since every positive rational prime, except 2, is of one of the 
forms 87 + 1, 8n + 3, we must have (excluding the case p=2), 


when p=—n\al, 

a?— 2b?= it, mod 8, 2) 
or a? — 2b? ==— 1, mod 8, 3) 
or a? — 2b>== 3, mod 8, 4) 
or a? — 2b? =— 3, mod 8. 5) 


The first of these congruences has the solutions 
(Sani, Bei, Ge se 8 
, mod 8&8. 
b=+ 2, @Q, sez. O 
The second has the solutions 
@==+1, +1, +23, + 
OF odes: 
b==+1, +3, +1, +3 
The last two have no solutions, for they give 
a? = 2b? + 3, mod 8, 
and hence require that 2b? + 3 shall be a quadratic residue of 8. 
But the only quadratic residues of 8 are 1 and 4, whence it follows 
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that a necessary condition that 4) or iy shall have a solution is 
I == 26? + 3, mod 8, or 4==2b? + 3, mod 8. 

All four of these congruences are easily seen to have no solu- 
tions, and 4) and 5) therefore have no solutions. 

Hence when a positive rational prime other than 2 is the prod- 
uct of two conjugate primes of k(\/2), it has the form 8+ 1. 

The case p==2 must next be considered. 

The equation a? — 2b? ==2 

is satisfied by -  @==+2, D=+1. 

Hence 2= (2+ V2) (2— V2) = (1 +-V2) (—1 + V2) (V2)* 
that is, 2, which is the only rational prime divisor of the dis- 
criminant of k(\/2) ts associated with the square of a prime of 
BREW 2); 

ii. Since n[a]=1, a is a unit. Hence p is associated with the 
prime, 7; that is, p is a prime in k(\/2). When f is of the form 
8n + 3 this case always occurs, for we have seen that to be fac- 
torable in k(.\/2) a rational prime must either be 2 or of the form 
8 + I. 

We shall now show that every rational prime, ~, of the form 
82 + 1 can be resolved into the product of two conjugate primes 
of k(V/2). 

The congruence 7?=2, mod p, p=8u +1, has roots, for 
(2) >) == when? = 1. 

Let a be a root; then 

a? = 2, mod p; 
that is (a+vV/2)(a—vV2) =0, mod p. 

Since a-+1/2 and a—v/2 are integers of k(\/2), p, if a prime 
of k(\/2), must divide either a +2, or a— V2. This is, how- 
ever, impossible, for from 

at+V2=p(c+dy2), 
where c+ dy/2 is an integer of k(\/2), it would follow that 
Pd —= 5, 
which is impossible, since p and d are both rational integers and 
p>1. Hence p is not a prime in k(\/2), and since the only way 
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in which a rational prime can be factored in k(1/2) is into two 
conjugate prime factors, p is factorable in this manner. 

The primes of k(\/2) may therefore be classified according to 
the rational primes of which they are factors as follows: 

1) All positive rational primes of the form 8n + 1 are factor- 
able in k(\/2) into two conjugate primes, called primes of the 
first degree. 

2) All positive rational primes of the form 8n + 3 are primes 
in k(\/2), called primes of the second degree. 

3) The number 2 is associated with the square of a prime of 
the first degree in k(\V/2). 

It can be shown, as in the cases of 2 in k(i) and 3 in k(W/—3), 
that 2 is the only rational prime that is associated with the square 
of a prime of the first degree. We observe that 2 is the only 
rational prime divisor of the discriminant. 

§10. Factorization of a Rational Prime in k(.\/2) determined 
by the value of (d/p). 

As in k(i) and k(\/—3), the above results can be expressed 
in tabular form by means of the discriminant of k(\/2). The 
formation of such a table will be left to the reader. 

§ 11. Congruences in k(\/2). 

The unique factorization theorem having been proved for the 
integers of k(\/2), a series of theorems analogous to those 
deduced in the case of the preceding realms can be shown to 
hold for the integers of k(\/2). 

Having defined the congruence of two integers of k(./2) with 
respect to a modulus precisely as we defined that of two rational 
integers, we should find that there are, with respect to a given 
modulus p, | n[~]| classes of incongruent numbers, and can then 
deduce for the integers of k(\/2) Fermat’s theorem and other 
theorems relating to congruences. 


§12. The Diophantine Equations 

x’ — 2y*== +1, x? —2y’=-+p, and x?— 2y?=+ m.! 
It is required to find the rational integral values of x and y 
+See Chap. XIII, § 5. 
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for which these equations are satisfied. Since the first member 
of each of the equations is the norm of ++ y\/2, the problem 
reduces, in the light of what we have learned about the integers 
of k( V2), to that of finding an integer of k(\/2) whose norm is 
the quantity constituting the second member of the equation. 
If a+ b\2 be such an integer, then 
Laas ti), Gir teu 


evidently satisfy the equation under consideration. We see also 
that, if any one of these equations has a single solution, it has an 
infinite number of solutions, for if ra, y=Db be a solution of 
the given equation, and 
(a+ by 2)e" = a7-- Din2; 
where e==1+1/2, and is any positive or negative integer or 0, 
then since 
na, + 0,2] =n[ (a+ dV 2)e"] =n[a+ by 2], 
4“ =a,, y=D), is also a solution of the given equation. Moreover, 
since no two powers of e are equal, the solutions obtained by 
giving ” any two different values are different. Hence the solu- 
tions are infinite in number. We shall consider now each of the 
equations in detail. 
ine Oy =21, 11. 4*— 2y? =" —— I. 

The necessary and sufficient condition that an integer of 
k(\/2) shall have the norm +1 is that it shall be a unit. All 
units having the norm 1 are included in the form +(1+V/2)?", 
and all having the norm —1 in the form +(1 + \/2)?""4, » being 
a positive or negative integer or 0. Negative values of 1 repeat 
solutions given by positive values, since (1+ \/2)~™ is the con- 
jugate of (1+V/2)". Hence, if 

+ (1+V2)"=a-+ by2, 
ace Om ear U, 
satisfy i, and if 7 
+ (1 +1/2)?"** =a, + 5, V2, 
ha= Oy = 0, 
satisfy ii, and these are all the solutions of i and ii. 
16 


‘ 
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For example: 
+(1+7/2)?=+ (3+2V2) gives (+ 3)?—2(+2)?=1T; 


that is e=S Ee ss y= + 2 are solutions of 7; 
while 
= (t+V2)"== (7 +52) gives (= 7)*—a( 5) 
that is == 7s ys ='s are solutions Or i: 
iii, a2@—2y?7=—p, iv. +7—2\?=—}p, 


where / is a positive rational prime. The necessary and sufficient 
condition that =b p should be the norm of an integer of k( 1/2) is 
p=-2+1, mod 8, or p=2. Hence iii and iv are solvable when 
and only when 
p=+1, mod 8, or p=az. 
Let p==+1, mod 8. 
If x =a, y=b be any solution of iii, all integers of the form 
(at bV2)e"—=a,+),V2 
give solutions of ill, e<—=+'a,, y== + 0,5 for 
n[ (a bV2)e"] —=n[a + bV/2](—1)**=—p, 
and all integers of the form 
(at bV2)e4—=a,+),V2 
give solutions of iv, x=“ a,, y==25,; for 
n[ (a+ bV/2)e""] =n[a + bV/2] (—1)"" =— p. 
These are easily seen to be all of the solutions of iii and iv. 
Ex. t. To find all rational integral solutions of the equations 
e—ar=7, 2—ayfr=— 


A solution of the first equation is 


s 


=0, yak 


Hence (3 #\/2)(1-+\/2)2" gives all solutions of the first equation and 
(3 V2) (1 +2) 2" all solutions of the second. 
Thus for example 


(3+ V2) (t+ V2)*=13+9/2 gives (+13)'—2(+9)*=7, 
(3— V2) (1+ V2)*=5+3V2 gives (+5)?—2(+3) 
(3-+V2)(2+V2)=5+4V2~ gives (+5)*—2(+4)*=—7, 
(3— V2) (1+ V2) =1+2\V/2 — gives (+ 1r)*—a(s 2)?’ = —». 


v. #7 —2y2*=m, vi. x?—2y2=——m 
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where m is a positive rational integer. Since m must be the norm 
of an integer of k(\/2), and hence must be factorable into two 
conjugate integers of k(./2), the necessary and sufficient condi- 
tion that v and vi shall have solutions is that every rational prime 


factor, p, of m such that p= + 3, mod 8, shall occur to an even 
power. 


If then ji— 9p, = *i- Prd 8g." see Gee 
where Piper > Pr == +1, mod 8; or = 2, 
and G5 Ges ea, mod 8, 
we have 


Udo (ay ieee IG tO ao qs'*) (ay'19 on ae G1 0G, «> Ga"*), I) 
==(a-+ bvV/2) (a— bV/2) =a? — 20?, 

and += +a, y==+ bare solutions of v._ If we interchange any 
a in one factor of 1) with its conjugate, we shall obtain a different 
factorization of m unless n[z]==2, in which case the factoriza- 
tion is not different, since the factors of 2 are identical. 

Suppose this interchange of 7; and 7;’, [a] =: 2, to have been 
made, giving 

m= (a, + DV 2) (6, b, V2) =a,’ — 20,’. 

Then, —=s-0,, v—=- b, are new solutions of v. Suppose that 
by these interchanges of one or more z’s with their conjugates we 
obtain all possible different factorizations of m. Then by multi- 
plying a factor of each of these factorizations by the even powers 
of e in turn we obtain from each factorization an infinite number 
of solutions of v, and by multiplication by the odd powers of e 
in turn we obtain from each factorization an infinite number of 
solutions of vi, and these are all the solutions of v and vi. That is, 


if Gi O,\/ 2,0, + OA/2,°--, a + Oi 2 
be each a factor of a different one of the ¢ factorizations of m, all 
solutions of v are given by 
(ag == iN 2) ec, + ds V2, 
whence Fee, Yor, 
and all solutions of vi are given by 


(at hiV2je=e + fi,V2, 
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whence ae=te, yet, 
where CH= Yh, 2", t, AN es On ee 
Ex. 2. To find all rational integral solutions of the equations 


e—2ay’=119 and “4 —2y?=—rIO0. 
We have 


l9=7-17= (34+ V2) 3— V2) (5 +22) (5 —2V/2) 
= [(3+ V2) (5+2V2)]1(3— V2) (5—2V2)] 
= (194+ 1171/2) (19 — 11/2), 

or = [3+ 7/2) (5—2V2)][3—vV2) (5+2y2)] 
a= (it Vey Gin en). 


Whence we see that (19+ 11V2)e2" and (11+ V2)e%" give all the 
solutions of the first equation, and (19 + 11\/2)e2"+1 and (11 + \/2)€2"+1 


give all the solutions of the second. 
Thus, for example: 


(19 + 11/2) (1+ V2) = 41+ 30V/2 gives (+ 41)’ —2(+ 30)? = — 119, 
(19 — 11/2) (1+ V2) =—3+8V2 gives |. (+3)?—2(+8)?=—110, 
(at +W2) (1 +.\/2) =134+12V/2 gives (+ 11)? —2(2 12)? =— 110, 
(11 — 1/2) (1+ /2) =9+ 10/2 gives (+9)?—2(+ 10)? =—1I0, 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE REALM k(VW—5S). 


§ 1. Numbers of k(\/—5).1 
The number \/— 5 is defined by the equation 


x? + 5 =0, 

that it satisfies. All numbers of k(.\/—5) have the form 
a+ b\/—5, where a and DB are rational numbers. 

The conjugate of 4, —=a+ bV/—5, is a’, =a—b\/—5; also 

nla] =a? + 5b, 

and n\aBb|—nlaln[p] 

§ 2. Integers of k(\/—5). 

Writing all numbers of k(\/—5) in the form 


ek a6 b, vas 
ae, 
Cy 
where a,,0,,c, are rational integers, having no common factor, 
we can show exactly as in k(7) that a necessary and sufficient 
condition for a to be an integer is c, =I. 
Therefore all integers of k(\/— 5) have the form a+b/—5 
where a and 0 are rational integers, and all numbers of this form 
are integers; that is, 1, W—5 is a basis of k(\/— 5). 
§ 3. Discriminant of k(\/—5). 
The discriminant of k(\/—5) is 
is) 
a 

§ 4. Divisibility of Integers of k(\/ —5). 

The definition is identical with that adopted heretofore. 


—) PAO); 


Throughout this chapter see corresponding sections in k(?). 
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Ex. 1. We see that 1-++5\/—5 is divisible by 2-++./—5, since 
1+5V—5= (2+ V—5) (3+ V—5). 
Ex. 2. We see that 5-+2\/—5 is not divisible by 4-+./—5, since 
5+2V—5= (444+ V—5) (4+ 9V—5) 
holds for no integral values of x and y. 

$5. Units of k(/—5). Associated Integers. 

The units of k(\/—5) are defined as were those of the pre- 
ceding realms, and as the norm of a number of k(\/—5) is 
always positive, the necessary and sufficient condition that 
6 == 4-2 yV/—=5) shall be a unit is 


n[e] = 2? + 5y? = 1} 
which gives ‘= Oe eee 

Hence 1 and —1 are the units of k(\/— 5). 

The definition of associated integers and the conventions re- 
garding them are identical with those heretofore adopted; that is, 
the integers a and —a, obtained by multiplying any integer a by 
the units I and —1, are said to be associated, and in all questions 
of divisibility are considered identical. 

§ 6. Prime Numbers of k(\/ —5). 

The definitions are identical with those in the preceding realms. 


Ex. 1. To determine whether 2 is a prime or composite number in 


k(V/—5). 


Put 2= (4+ yV—5) (utuV—5); 
then 4= (4° + 5y”) (w? + 5°), 
and hence 


eee is eae 
. . Ol: : ‘ 
u+s5v=2 u + 5u=1 
Evidently i is impossible since + and y must be rational integers. 
From ii it follows that w+ v\/—5 is a unit. Hence 2 is a prime in 
k(\/—5). 
Ex, 2. To determine whether 1+ ./—5 is a prime or composite num- 
ber of k(.\/—5). 
Put I+ V—5= (# + yV—5) (ut uV—5); 
then 6= (4° + 5y*) (w+ 5v*), 
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and hence 
Pee ee ee (ee 50 
4 s or ii. , 
uot 5u = 2 wt sv? = 1 
from which it is evident as above that 1+ ./—5 is a prime in k(,/—S). 


We observe that we have in 1 + \/—5 the first instance of a 
prime number whose norm is not a power of a rational prime. 


We shall see later that a necessary and sufficient condition for the norms 
of all complex primes of any given quadratic realm to be rational primes is 
that the unique factorization theorem shall hold for the integers of the 
realm. 


From these two examples it is easily seen that 3 and 1 —/— 5 
are also primes in k(\/—5). 

§ 7. Failure of the Unique Factorization Theorem in k ( Via 
Introduction of the Ideal. 

We shall now attempt to establish the unique factorization 
theorem for the integers of k(\/—5) and begin as in the fore- 
going realms by endeavoring to prove the following theorem: 

Tueorem A. If a be any integer of k(\/—5), and B any 
integer of k(\/—5) different from o, there exists an integer p 
of k(~—5) such that 

n[a— pp] <n[B]. 


Let a/B=a+bV/—s, 
where arty, b=s-+s,, 
ry and s being the rational integers nearest to a and 8, respectively, 
and hence 

\72| <4, [s,| <3}. 

et prt sV—s; 
then a/B—p=n+5V—5, 
whence n[a/B—p] =r? + 557 s% 


that is, when p is determined as above, we may have in k(/—5) 
n[a/B—p] >1 instead of <1 

as has been the case in the three previous realms. Hence the 

integer ». chosen as above will not necessarily satisfy the require- 

ments of the theorem. The method which has hitherto served us 

for the proof of this theorem therefore fails. 
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That this theorem actually does fail for some integers of 
k(\/—5) is evident from the following example. 


Let a=3 and B=1+vV—5, 

then 
5. 3) 3553 ee 
B Fea /aeag® PO as ane $V 5 


We are to find an integer p=, + + y\V/—5, such that 
n[a/8 —»] = (4—7)? + 5(— 3-9)" <1, 
but this is impossible, for it is evident that for all rational integral 
values of y, including 0, the term 5(—4—y)* is itself > 1. 
The method of proof adopted for Theorem A is seen to be depen- 
dent upon the general form of the norm of a number r, + S,o, 
where I, w is a basis of the realm. We have thus in k(2), 
k(V —3), kR(V2) and k(\/ —5) respectively 
|n[r, + s,o]]=|r?+57], jrn?—ns, +57], |r?—25,?], and 
In? + 5517]; 
and the method is successful if 
Inlsd [nls 
be a sufficient condition for 
In[r, +s,0]| <1, 
which is seen to be the case in k(i), R(\/—3) and k(vV/2) but 
not in k(W/—S). 

We can easily determine all quadratic realms in which this 
method of proof holds; that is, those in which this way of select- 
ing pw 1s always successful. 

Let k(\/m) be any quadratic realm,! \/m being a root of the 
equation +? — =o, where m is a positive or negative rational 
integer containing no squared factor. 

When m==2 or 3, mod 4, k(\/m) has as a*basis 1, W/m, and 
when m==1, mod 4, k(./m) has as a basis 1,(—1-+ Vm) /2 (see 
chap. X, §6). 

In the first case, it is easily seen that 


a/B —pw=1,+5,vm, 


“Se (Chey. MS i, 
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and in the second, 


a/B—p=r, +s,(—1+ Vm)/2, 


which give respectively 


n[r,+5,Vm] =f,2—ms,2, 


and n | r, +s,——_ 


Considering first the case m == 2 or 3, mod 4, we see that 


r,| <4, lsi| <4 I) 
is a sufficient condition that 

lr?>— ms,?| <1 2) 
when m==— 1, 2, —2 or 3; but when |m| > 3, then 1) is evi- 


2 


dently not a sufficient condition for 2). Considering now m==1, 
mod 4, we see that 1) is a sufficient condition that 


Hi F 


lr2—r4s5 


2 
Sy 


sl os <i 
when and only when m= — 3, 5 or 13. 

Hence Th. A and consequently the unique factorization theorem 
holds in the realms k(1), k(\/—2), k(V/2), k(V3), R(V—3), 
k(V5),%(V13). To these can be added k(.\/—7), for when 
m == — 7, which is ==1, mod 4, 1f to 1) we add the condition that, 
when simultaneously 

Malay anders ef 
then the signs of r, and s, are to be chosen alike, we see that in 
all cases 

\74? — 7,5, + 25,7] <1. 
Hence the theorem holds for k(\/—7). 

A further slight modification in the method of selecting will 
enable us to show that the theorem holds for k(./— 11). 


It is easily seen that, if 
In; <1/V5, [si] <1/V5, 
then |r.2— 17,5, + 35,?| <1. an) 
Moreover, if either |r,| or |s,| or both =, then we can choose 
the signs of r, and s, so that they are alike, and hence 3) holds. 
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There remains the case 
/V5<lri|<1/2, 1/V5s|s|<1/2 

i. If r, and s, have like signs 3) evidently holds. 

ii. If r, and s, have opposite signs, for 7, we can put 15, 
—=r,+1 or r,—I, according as r, is negative or positive, hav- 
ing then 
< VS ae 

V5 
and r, of the same sign as s,, in which case 
1° — ToS, a 384" oe 

Hence Th. A holds for k(\/—11). 

It can be easily seen that the original method of selection, even 
when modified as above, will give a suitable value of p in no 
imaginary quadratic realms other than those enumerated above, 
and it is furthermore evident that these are the only imaginary 
quadratic realms in which the theorem holds. 

It will be observed, as has been said in k(1), that Th. A is 
equivalent to saying that in a given realm we can find for any 
integer B a complete residue system such that the norms of all 


To 


the integers composing it are less in absolute value thdn n[£]. 
This point of view is illustrated graphically in Chap. V, §8. 
It must be carefully noticed, however, that although Th. A is a 
sufficient condition for the validity of the unique factorization 
theorem, it is not a necessary condition, as will be shown later. 
The proof of the theorem: 

THEOREM B. If a and B be any two integers of k(-W—5), 
prime to each other, there exist two integers, € and y, of k(\/—5) 
such that 

ag + Bn=1; 
has been heretofore based upon Theorem A, which has been seen 
not to hold for k(\/—5). This, however, would not, of course, 
justify the assumption that Th. B does not hold for k(V—s), 
Th. A being a sufficient, but, as we shall see later, not a necessary, 
condition for the validity of Th. B. Nevertheless, the following 
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simple example will show that Th. B does not hold in general for 
the integers of k(\/— 5). 

Let ey B=1+V—s5. 

We have already seen (§6) that 3 and 1 ++1/—5 are prime 
numbers ; moreover, they are not associates. Therefore they are 
prime to each other. We shall show that:it is impossible to select 
two integers, £, =r+yV—5, and », =u +vV—5, such that 


ag + By=1 4) 
If 3(7 + yV—3) + GQ +V—=5) (wt ov—s) =1, 
then . 34 +u—5v—1, 
sy + u-+ v=o, 
and hence 34 — 3y —6u=1, 


which is impossible since the first member only is divisible by 3. 
Therefore € and y can not be found so as to satisfy 4) and the 
theorem does not in general hold for the integers of k(\/—5S). 

We shall see later (p. 316) that the theorem: 

THEOREM C. If the product of two integers, a and B of 
k(V—5) be divisible by a prime number, 7, at least one of the 
integers 1s divisible by w, which is a necessary as well as sufficient 
condition for the unique factorization theorem, requires Th. B 
as a necessary condition for its validity. The following example 
will suffice to show that Th. C and the unique factorization 
theorem do not hold for the integers of k(\/—5). We have 

6=2-3=(1+V—5)(I—-V—S5), 
and we have shown (§ 6) that 2, 3, 1 +\V—5 and 1—\/— 5 are 
prime numbers in k(./—5). Moreover, the factors of one 
product are not associated with the factors of the other. There- 
fore 6 is represented in two ways as the product of prime factors. 

That this is not merely a peculiarity of 6 is seen from 


21=3.7 =(1+2V—5)(1—2V—5), 

9= 3?=(2+ V—5)(2— V—5), 
and 49= 7 =(243V—5)(2—3V—5), 
“the factors in the above products being easily proved to be 
primes of k(\/—S). 
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Moreover, that this failure of the unique factorization law does 
not occur in k(\/—5) alone may be shown by an examination 


respectively 
27 = 3° = (2+V— 23) (2—V—23), 

and 125 = 5° = (6 + V— 89) (6—V— 89), 
3,2 +V— 23 and 2 —\/— 23 being prime numbers of k(./— 23), 
and 5, 6+\/—8&9 and 6—\VW—8g being prime numbers of 
k(V—89). 

It can now be made clear why we could not define the greatest com- 
mon divisor of two integers, a and 8, 

i. As the common divisor, 5, of greatest norm. 

ii. As the common divisor, 6, such that a/5 and 8/6 are prime to each 
other. ro Ay ae oe, 

Lia = haf 5) (0/5) SO 5), and t= 2 
then the common divisors of a and 8 other than the units are 2 and 
I— /—5. Of these 1— \/ —5 has the greater norm, 6, but 1— \/ —5 
is not divisible by 2. Hence 6 so determined has not the important 
property of being divisible by every common divisor of the two integers. 

Considering the definition ii we see that there are two values of 6, 2 


and 1—\/—5, which satisfy it, for a/2 and 8/2 are prime to each other, 


8 


and - ees and —— have the same property. Hence the defini- 
LW ee ii 5 
tion u, in addition to not determining 6 so that it is divisible by every 
common divisor of a and 6, does not even determine it uniquely. It is 
interesting to see, however, that, if we can find in any realm a common 
divisor, 5, of two integers a and £, such that every common divisor of 
a and 8 divides 6, then 6 will satisfy both the requirements i and ii; for, 
considering i, if 6; be a common divisor of a and @ it divides 6; that is, 


ear 
whence n[6] = n[6,] - n[H], 
and therefore either |n [91] | < |n[8]} 
or In [51] = |n[9]]. 


In the latter case 
n[H] == 1, 


and hence / is a unit; that is 6 and 6, are associated. Hence 4 satisfies i. 
Considering ii, we have 


er Oer enna)  fehaaeyeh, 


» 


Now if a and #; be not prime but have a common divisor, 4, then 6 would 
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not be divisible by every common divisor of a and 8, for it would not be 
divisible by 66,. 

We now ask whether it would be possible to deduce for the 
integers of k(./—5), without the use of the unique factorization 
theorem, the series of theorems which have flowed from it for 
the integers of R, k(i), k(\/— 3) and k(V/2). 

It is easily seen that in general these theorems do not hold in 
k(V/—5). For example, the analogue for k(\/—5) of Fermat’s 
theorem would be: 

If m be any prime of k(\/—5) and a any integer not divisible 
by wr, then , . 

a”lrl-1__} ==0, mod z, 
and indeed, if 
gw==2 and a=1I+2V/—5, 
2 being a prime and 1 + 2\/— 5 evidently not divisible by 2, we 
have 
(1+ 2V—5)" r= (1 f2y—s)'—1 
= — 60— 34 VW —5 =0, mod 2; 
that is, the theorem holds in this case . 

But if w=2 and a=1+V—5, 
we see that, although 2 and 1-+\/—5 satisfy the requirements 
2a prime and 1 +.\/—5 not divisible by 2, 

(1+ V5) = (rt V5) 
==— 15 —2\/ — 5 =£0, mod 2: 

The cause of this peculiar difference in the behavior of 
1+2V—5 and 1+\V—5 towards 2 in this relation will be 
made clear later (p. 379). Our next thought is can we by the 
introduction of a new conception of numbers reéstablish the 
unique factorization law for the integers of k(.\V/—5) when the 
factorization is expressed in terms of these new numbers. The 
introduction of the so-called ideal numbers accomplish this, the 
primes of k(.\/—5) being in this widened number domain no 
longer in general looked upon as primes, but as being factorable 


1The term ideal number is used here in a general sense and is not to be 
taken to refer particularly to the ideal numbers of Kummer. 
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in terms of these ideal numbers. When this factorization has 
been performed we shall find that every integer of k(VW—5) 
can be represented in one and only one way as the product of 
prime ideal numbers. 

The following considerations will make clearer their nature, 
and the ideas which have led to their conception. Let us con- 
sider the narrowed number domain composed of all positive 
rational integers congruent to 1, mod 5; that is, 


L, 6, 11; 16.21, 20, 41,4048, Aonelc. 5) 
Our definitions of divisibility and prime number being the same 
as before, we see that, when our operations are confined to num- 


bers of this domain, the unique factorization law does not in 
general hold; for example, 

236 0-56-=—-10721, 

1806 —=21-86 == 6-301, 

1200 == 6° == 16:51, 
and 6, 16, 21, 56, 81, 86 and 301 are easily seen by multiplication of 
the numbers 5) to be prime in this domain. The cause of this 
failure of the unique factorization law is at once seen to lie in 
the absence of the remaining positive integers. As we suppose 
these integers to be unknown to us and in fact to have no real 
existence, we ask by what train of reasoning are we led from the 
requirements of the task to be accomplished, that is, the reéstab- 
lishment of the unique factorization law, to the introduction of 
these missing integers, or rather the introduction of symbols 
which have their properties so far as the task in hand is concerned. 
Consider 2300-5 Oe tocat- 
Since 6 is not contained in either 16 or 21, although the product 
16-21 is divisible by 6, we suppose 6 to be the product of two 
factors one of which is contained in 16, the other in 21, and 
denote these factors by (6, 16) and (6, 21), respectively. The 
factor (6, 16) plays the same rdle with respect to 6 and 16 in 
all questions of divisibility in which these new numbers are used 
that the greatest common divisor of two integers plays with re- 
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spect to these integers when only the original numbers of the 
domain are involved. We can therefore in this sense consider 
(6, 16) as the greatest common divisor of 6 and 16. Likewise 
we consider (6, 21) as the greatest common divisor of 6 and 21, 
and we write 
== (6,816)(6,.20 \ 

denoting by this equation that 6 and the product (6, 16) (6, 21) 
in all questions of divisibility play the same roéle; that is, every 
integer that is divisible by 6 is divisible by (6, 16)(6, 21), and 
conversely. This convention is evidently justified by the fact that 
in reality (6, 16) is 2 and (6, 21) is 3. Similarly we have 

56 = (56, 16) (56, 21), 

TO (16; 6) (16450), 

Zia 217 ©) (21. 50), 
and hence 

B50 ==0-50-— (0 10) (64 215).(50;-16)'( 50, 21,) 
BiG) 2a) (10, )50,), (21.64 27,-50)., 

and the factorization is seen to be the same, the change of order 
of the numbers in the parenthesis having no effect on.the symbol; 
tates, (0; FON-—== (16; 6), etc. 

We have now seen that the failure of the unique factorization 
law in a certain number domain can be remedied by the introduc- 
tion of a new kind of number each of which is defined by a pair 
of integers of the domain and may be looked upon as the greatest 
common divisor of these integers. These numbers might be 
called the ideal numbers of the domain, and although the fact 
that the numbers of this domaintto-not-fornra realm prevents 
our expanding their conception and definition to the extent that 
we shall now develop those of the ideal numbers of k(\/—5), 
still we shall find that the same conception will enable us to 
reestablish the unique factorization law in this realm. We shall 
not, however, conceive of these new numbers, which’ we are about 
to introduce into k(\/—5), simply as being each the greatest 
common divisor of a pair of integers of k(\/— 5) and as defined 
by these integers, but as being each the greatest common divisor 
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of an infinite system of integers of k(\/—5) and as defined by 
any finite number of these integers such that all other integers of 
the system are linear combinations of these with coefficients 
which are any integers of the realm. These numbers we shall 
call the ideal numbers, or briefly the ideals of k(WW—5). To 
make this clearer, consider the equation 
2-3=(1+V—5)(1—V—5). 

Since 2 divides neither (1 +./— 5) nor (I —V—5), although 
it divides their product, we must, to reéstablish the unique factori- 
zation law, consider 2 as the product of two ideal factors, a and 
b,t which divide 1 -+.1/— 5 and 1—\/—5, respectively, the quo- 
tients being supposed, of course, to be ideal numbers also. We 
can denote a and 6 by the symbols (2, 1+ \/—5) and (2, 
I—v\45) respectively. If now a be considered to bear the rela- 
tion of greatest common divisor to 2 and 1 -+\/—5, it will bear 
this relation to the entire system of integers, which are linear 
combinations of 2 and 1+1/—5; that is, those of the form 
2a + (1 -+\/—5)B, where a and @ are any integers of the realm. 
Conversely, if a be considered to bear this relation to the entire 
system, it will bear it to 2 and 1+.\/—5. We consider then a 
to be determined not by 2 and 1 +./—5 alone but by this entire 
system of integers, and by a natural transition say now that a 
is this system of integers. 

We write therefore 

a= (2,1+V—=5), 

understanding by this symbol the entire system of integers which 
are linear combinations of 2 and 1+./—5, with coefficients 
which are any integers of the realm. In order to define a, it is 
therefore sufficient to give any set of integers such that all linear 
combinations, with coefficients as above, exactly constitute the 
above system. Hence we can introduce into the symbol defining 
a any integer that is a linear combination of those already there, 
and can omit any integer that is a linear combination of those 
remaining ; thus: 


* Ideals will be denoted by German letters. 
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a= (2,1 +V=8) 


= (2-2-2 >-5,.3--3V— 5): 

The object of the preceding discussion, that has been by no 
means rigorous, has been first to show the necessity for the intro- 
duction of ideal numbers, and second to acquaint the reader in 
some degree with the ideas which have led to their conception and 
which induce us to adopt the definition which we shall now give. 
The justification of this definition will be found in the fact that, 
after we have defined what is meant by the equality of two ideals 
and what is meant by their product, we shall see that, when the 
integers of k(./—5) are resolved into their ideal factors, the 
unique factorization law will be once more found to hold. More- 
over, we shall see that the behavior of an ideal towards the integers 
of the system constituting it is such as to warrant our original 
conception of an ideal as the greatest common divisor of this 
system. 

§8. Definition of an Ideal of k(\/—5). 

An ideal of k(V~— 5) is an infinite system of integers composed 
of all linear combinations of any finite number of integers, 
Oy, Ay,°+*,An, the coefficients being any integers of the realm.* 

Pihe integers a,,d,,---. Qn are said to define the ideal and the 
integers of the infinite system of integers constituting the ideal 
are called the numbers of the ideal. If an ideal a be defined bv 
the integers @,,Q.,---,Qn we write 


Cs (Qin, ++, On)s 
understanding thereby the infinite system of integers of the form 


E10, + €o%, + +++ + EnOn, I) 
where é,,é,,---,€ are any integers of the realm. We shall call 
(04, Qs, +++, An) the symbol of the ideal of a. 

1The general definition of an ideal of any quadratic realm (Chap. XIf, 
§1) seems at first sight broader than this definition, but as it is shown 


that all the numbers of any ideal are linear combinations of a finite num- 
ber of them, the definitions are equivalent. 


17 
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If y be one of the integers included in 1) ; that is, if 


Y =A, + AAs + +++ AnGn; 
where ),, A», °**, An are integers of the realm, we have 


C= (Ay, Ly, +2) hn) = (Ay, hey 2, An, ¥.)) 2) 
for the infinite system of integers of the form 
m1 + 92%, + +++ nbn + nar 3) 


where 1;, 72) °**»%n4, are any integers of the realm, is the same as 
the system 1), since putting the value of y in 3), we have 


(nm Se nny) Oy =e (2 =e 4Ins1Xo) As + She + (an -- Anyrrn \Ons 


a system that evidently coincides with 1). It is evident then 
from 2) that we may, without changing an ideal, introduce into 
its symbol any integer which ‘is a linear combination of those 
already there, the coefficients being integers of the realm, and 
may omit from the symbol any integer which is a linear combi- 
nation of those remaining. 

$9. Equality of Ideals. 

Two ideals, G== (Gy, 02,*-*, 0m) Gnd D== (Gy bo. Cao 
equal when the two infinite systems of integers that constitute 
these ideals are the same. The necessary and sufficient condition 
for this is that every number, @,,@,,---,Qm, defining a_shall be 
linear in the numbers,* ,, 82, ---, Bn, defining 6, and that every 8 
shall be linear in the a’s; that is, it is necessary and sufficient that 
we shall be able to introduce the numbers a,,a,,--+,@, into the 
symbol of 6, and the numbers B,, B,,---,8n into the symbol of a; 
in other words, we must be able to reduce the symbol of either 
one of the ideals to that of the other. 


Ex. 1. To prove that the two ideals a=(2, 1+./—5), and 
b= (2, 1—./—5), are equal. We have 


(2, I =F V—5) = (2; I ae V—5, L— V—5), 


since I—V—5=2(+ V—5) + a+ V—35); 
and (2, I sine V—5, I —\/—5) = (2, To V5) ; 
since 1+V—5= (/—5)24+ (@—vV=—s5). 


* When we say that ai is linear in f:, B., ---, Bn we shall understand that 
ai = 681 + £82 + --- +£nBn, where &, &, +--+, & are integers of the realm. 
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Having reduced the symbol of a to that of b, thé two ideals are seen 
to be the same. 


Ex. 2. To prove that the two ideals a= (3, 1+./—5), and b= (3, 
T—\/—5§), are unequal. 

If we can show that any number, as 1-+\/—5, of a is not a number 
of b, the two ideals will evidently be unequal. If 1-+-.\/—5 be a number 


of b, then two integers, + + y.\/— 5, ut+v\/—5, of k(\/—5) must exist 
such that 


I+ V—5= (4+ 9V—5)3+ (U+vV—5)(1— V5); 
and hence I= 34 +u-+ 52, 
I=3y-+u—4, 
whence by addition 2= 34% + 3y-+ 60, 
an equation between rational integers that is impossible, since 3 is a 


divisor of the right hand member but not of the left hand member. 


Hence the required integers do not exist, and 1+ ./—5 is therefore 
not a number of the ideal b. The ideals are therefore unequal. 

Exaugs Go prove that the two ideals’ a= @, 1-=x/— 5), and 
b= (4, 2+2\/—5), are unequal. 

Although, as is easily seen, the numbers defining the second ideal may 
be introduced into the symbol of the first ideal, we cannot introduce the 
number 2 of the first ideal into the symbol of the second; that is, we can- 


not find two integers, * + 4\/—5, u-+v\/—5, such that 
Ze (LVN) —— 5) 4 a \/—= 5) (2-12\/ —5), 
for from this equation it would follow that 
2= 4% + 2u — I0v, 
O= 4y + 2u + 2u, 
whence by subtraction 2= 4% — 4y — 120, 


an equation in rational integers that is impossible, since 4 is a divisor of 
the second member but not of the first member. The two ideals are 
therefore unequal. 

Ex. 4. Show that 


(2, 1+V—s) + (3, 1+V—5). 
Ex. 5. Show that 
(29, 32—27\/—5) = (3 +2V/—5). 
Ex. 6. Show that 
(49, 21—7\V/—5, 21+.7V/—5, 14) = (7). 
Ex. 7. Show that 
(3—V—5 1+2V—5) = (7, 3-—V—5). 
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§ 10. Principal and Non-Principal Ideals. 

If among the numbers of an ideal, a, there exist a number, a, 
such that all numbers of the ideal are multiples of a, then a is 
said to be a principal ideal, and we have. 

v=). 
If such a number does not exist, a is said to be a non-principal 
ideal. The necessary and sufficient condition for a to be a prin- 
symbol of a a number a such that all the numbers defining a_are 
multiples of a. If such a number cannot be introduced, a is a 
fon-principal ideal. Let us consider a few ideals with a view to 
determining whether they are principal or non-principal ideals. 

i AZ) (2 te Vie MO, 82 OW 95) 0G 
(3, V=3), (V5) es 

ii. (2, I =e (3; I = 55 (3; LV 5) 

Considering those of the set i, (7) and (2+ \/—5S) are seén 
at once from the definition to be principal ideals ; also 


(6, 8, 24+ 6V—5) = (6, 8,.2+ 6V—5, 2) = (2), 
.3V—=5) ==), 
(3; V5) ea (3; Vs, ==) ay es V—5, serie f I) cars C1) 
(5, V—5) =(V—5)- 

Hence all ideals of the first set are principal ideals. 

Consider now the ideals of the set ii. If (2, 1+W—5) be 
a principal ideal, then there must exist a number, a, of the ideal 
such that 2 and 1 +.\/—5 are both multiples of a. 

The numbers 2 and 1-+1/—5, being primes in k(.\/—5) and 


not associated, have as their only common divisors +1. Hence a 
must be I or —I. 


Since, if 1 be a number of the ideal, —1r is also one of its 
numbers and vice versa, it is sufficient to see whether we can find 
two integers x -+ yV—5 and u+v\VW—5, such that 

1=2(rtyV—§) + (14+V—5)(u+vv—s). 1) 


We have from 1) 127% +u—sy, 


O=2y+u-+ 4, 
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which give by subtraction 

I = 27 — 2y — 6, 
an equation in rational integers that is impossible, since the second 
number only is divisible by 2. Hence 1 is not a number of the 
ideal (2, 1 +\/—5), and this ideal is therefore a non-principal 
ideal. 


Ex. 1. Show in like manner that (3, 1+./—5) and (3, 1—\~—5) 
are non-principal ideals. 


Ex. 2. Show that: (7, 1+2\/—5) and (7, 1—2\/—5) are non- 
principal ideals. 


Ex. 3. Show that (21, 9+ 3\/—5, —2+4\/—5) is a principal ideal. 

Had we introduced the conception of the ideal in the realms 
k(i), k(\/—3) and k(\/2), we should have seen that in all these 
realms every ideal is a principal ideal, for if a, = (a,,a,,++-,Qn), 
be an ideal, defined as above, of any one of these realms, then, 
since the unique factorization law holds in all these realms, we 
could in every case find integers &, €,, ---,&: such that 


© §,0, + €202-+ --- + Endin = 8, 
where 6 is the greatest common divisor of @,,a,,++:,@n. Hence 
we have Cul eins tp 0) =="), 
a principal ideal. 
On the other hand, we have seen (Th. B) that it is not always 
possible in k(./—5) to find the integers &,,€,, ---,én; hence the 
fact that not all ideals of k(.\/—5) are principal ideals. 


§ 11. Multiplication of Ideals. 
By the product of two ideals 


p= aes One 0, == (8,005 -+ 9"; Ba), 


we understand the ideal defined by all possible products of a num- 
ber defining a by a number defining 6; that 1s, 


ab = (2,81 Gi Bo. ° 2; ABn, -",AmBs, °°, Amn ) - 
In other words, the product of a and b is the ideal whose numbers 
are all possible products of a number of a by a number of B, 
together with all linear combinations of these products. It is evi- 
dent from the above definition that the commutative and asso- 
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ciated laws hold in the multiplication of ideals; that is, ab —ba 
and ab-c—=a-be. 
Eee 
(3, 1+ V—5) (3, I— WV—5) = (9, 3-3/5; 3+ 3/55, 6). 
= (9, 3—3Y—5, 3+3V—5, 6, 3), 
= (3). 
Ex, 2. (2, Lp V5) = @ 1+ V—5)G 1+ V5) 
= (4, 2-2)/— 5-4-2 5) 
= (4, 2+2/—5, —4+2V/—5, 2), 
since 2 -+ 2\/—§ — (—4-+2\/— 5) —4=2. Hence, since all numbers in 
the symbol are multiples of 2, which is a number of the symbol, 


(2, 1+ V—5)*= (2). 
Ds 3 
Gai —s) Ga py —s)=(6 24 2/5, 3-2 oy en 
= (Ge 2) 53 3 ee 
since 2+ 2/—5 —6=—-4--2\/—5 
and SoA 5 ee ee 
whence, since all numbers in the symbol are multiples of 1-+./—5, ° 


(2, r+ V—5) (3, r+ V—5) = (1+ V—5). 
(Bee, 2h 


(28 N/ 5) CS 5) 6 ey 
= (6 2—2)/—5, 343 —5 1—-V—5) 
since 6— (2—2V/—5) — (34+3V—5) =1—V—5, 
whence, since 7 
64 3V = 5 =9 == 2/5) a ys, 
(2, 1+ V—5)(3, I— W—5) = ©, 2—-2y/--5, I-75) 
=(1—V/—5), 

since all the numbers in the symbol are multiples of 1 —.\/—s. 

Ex. 5. Show that 


a) (3, I AP 2\/—5) (3; Line 2\/— 5) — (3); 
b) Us I +2\/—5) (7; u —2\/—5) = Gs 
c) (3, T+ 2V—5) (7, 1+ 2V/—5) = (1+2V—5), 


d) (3, 1—2\/— 5) GY, 1—2\//— 5) = 0 — 2 — 5). 
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§ 12. Divisibility of Ideals. 

An ideal, a, is said to be divisible by an ideal, 6, when there 
exists an ideal, c, such that 

a=be; 

6 and c are then said to be divisors or factors of a. 

§ 13. The Unit Ideal. 

Every ideal a, = (a,,42,---,dm), of k(W/—5) is divisible by 
the ideal (1), for 

GC ea (ee. an) (l= (C1, 0,8 --) ,) —= Gi: 

That (1) is the only ideal of k(.\/—5) possessing this property 
can be easily shown. 

Suppose that there is another ideal ) = (8,,8,, ---,8n), which is 
a divisor of every ideal of k(\/—5). Since it divides the ideal 


(1), we must have Con 

where TM (pas fay °** Pn) 

Then (1) = (84, 82, +++, 8n) (Mas Mes 2+) Mm), 
(Sees rue Cate 2 Sau) s 

and hence T= 6,8, + Ebi. + e+ + Emndnpem 1) 


= N18, + AS. + +++ $f Anda, 
were’ €,,£,,°°;eun and hence 2,,A,,-*:,A, are integers of 
k(V—5). Therefore 1 is a number of 5 and 
= OpsiOsy os Onn == (1). 

The ideal (1) is therefore the only ideal which divides every 
ideal of R(\/—5). Hence it is called the unit ideal of k(\W—S5). 
It is evidently the whole system of integers of k(W/—5). It 
should be noticed that from 1) it follows also that I is a number 
of m, and in general we may show by this method that, if an 
ideal a be divisible by an ideal 6 then all numbers of a are num- 
bers of 6. 

§ 14. Prime Ideals. 

An ideal different from (1) and divisible only by itself and (1) 
is called a prime ideal. An ideal with divisors other than itself 
and (1) is called a composite ideal. 
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We shall show that (2, 1+1/—5) is a prime ideal. If this 
be not the case, two ideals, a and b, neither of which is (1), must 
exist such that 

(2, I +V—5) =ab. 

Let A= (Gy, Q5,°+-,Om), b= (Bi, Bos -+*, Bn)- 

Then we should have 


(2, I +V—5) tae (a, Ag, ***5 Om ) (Bi, Bas *** Bn). 

It may be shown now by the method employed in the last 
paragraph that 2 and 1-+1/—5 are numbers of each of the 
ideals a and b, and hence 
(2,1 +V—5) = (Gi, -++s Am, 2,1 +V— 5) 

(By +9 Bn, 2) 1 pV). 

Let a;, =a-+ b\/—5, be any one of the integers a, 4, +++, m3 
- then a,=b(1 +V—5) +a—b. 

But a—O is a rational integer, and hence is of the form 2c or 
2c-+ 1, where c is a rational integer. We have therefore either 


a= b(1+V—5) + 2¢, I) 

or a=b(1+V—5) bece+1. 2) 

If 1) be the case, a; may be omitted from the symbol a. If 2) 
be the case, we have 


a; —b(1+V—5) —2c=—1, 
and I may therefore be introduced into the symbol of a; all other 
numbers could then be omitted and we should have 


o==(1); 

Proceeding in this manner with each of the numbers a,, a,, 
-*+,Qm, we see that one of the two following cases must occur, 
either all of the numbers @,, a, ---,Qm are linear combinations of 
2 and 1 +\/— 5, and hence may be omitted from the symool of a, 
in which case we have 

a= (2,1 +V—5), 
or some number of a is not a. linear combination of 2 and 


1-+— 5, in which case 1 may be introduced into the symbol of 
a and we have 


Q== (ine 
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The same is evidently true for 6. We have therefore as the 
only possible factorizations of (2, 1-+.\/—5) 


(2, r+>V—5)=(1)(1)= (1), 3) 
or a ey) eV — 5) 4) 
or mi a 5) (1) 
or etter V5). 


It has already been proved that 
(2, 1+-V—5) = (1), 


hence 3) is impossible. 
Likewise it may easily be shown that 4) is impossible, for we 
have seen (§ 11) that 


(2, 1+>V—5)?= (2), 


while, since 1 -+./— 5 is not a multiple of 2, 


(eee V 5) =- (2): 
Hence 4) is impossible. 

The only divisors of (2, 1-+.1/—>5) are therefore the ideal 
itself and (1). Hence (2, 1 +\/—5) is a prime ideal. 

It may be shown similarly that (3, 1+\—5) and (3, 
I—\/—5) are prime ideals. The proof in these cases is sug- 
gested as an exercise. 

Ex. Prove that every ideal of the form (p, 1-+ q\/—5), where p and q 
are rational primes different from each other, is a prime ideal. 

$15. Restoration of the Unique Factorization Law in Terms 
of Ideal Factors. 

We shall now show that although the factorization of 6 into 
its prime number factors in k(\/— 5) is not unique, nevertheless, 
when we resolve the principal ideal (6) into its prime ideal fac- 
tors this factorization is unique.t_ There are evidently two differ- 
ent factorizations of (6) into principal ideal factors; that is, 


(6) = (2) (3) = (1 +V—5)(1—V—5). 1) 


*We speak of the factorization of an integer a into its ideal factors, 
meaning thereby always the factorization of the principal ideal (a) 
defined by a. 
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These factors are, however, not prime ideals, for we have 
shown (§ 11) that 


(2)=(2, 1+V—5)*, 
(3) =(3. EV 5) (34 ay 
(1 +V—5) = (2, 1 +V—5) (3, I SN) 
and = (1 V8) = (2, 1+ V—5)(3, I-V—5). 

We have shown also ($14) that these factors of (2), (3), 
(1 +V—5) and (1—V—S) are all prime ideals. 

Substituting in 1) we have 
(6) = (2) (3) = (2, 1 +-V—5)*(3, 1+-V—5) (3, I-V—5), 
and 
(O)—=( t+ V=5) V8) 

==(2) 1 V5) 6308 Ve 5 a 
=(2, q +V—5)?(3, I +V—5) (3, SVS ie 

Hence (6) can be factored in one and but one way into prime 
ideal factors. 

Ex. Show that the factorizations of 9, 14, 21, and 49 into prime 
number factors are not unique but that the factorizations of (9), (14), 
(21), and (49) into prime ideal factors are unique. 

We have now shown that the introduction of the conception of 
the ideal in k(\/—5) has accomplished, at least in the particular 
example given, what we desired; that is, the restoration of the 
unique factorization law. 

Instead of showing that the unique factorization law holds in 
general in k(./— 5) when the factorization is expressed in terms 
of prime ideal factors, and then investigating the properties of 
the integers and ideals of this realm, we shall proceed at once to 
the discussion of the general quadratic realm defined by the root 
of any irreducible quadratic equation. Among these realms are 
included, of course, the special realms k(1), R(.V—3), k(V/2) 
and k(\/—5). We shall see that when the factorization in any 
quadratic realm whatever is expressed in terms of prime ideal 
factors it is unique, and we shall be able to deduce general 
theorems for the integers and ideals of any realm similar to those 
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found for the integers of realms in which the unique factorization 
law held in the ordinary sense. We shall find, moreover, that 
the introduction of the ideal will lead us to the discovery of new 
and deeper properties of these realms. 

The introduction of ideal factors is due to Kummer, but the 
form used in the text and known as ideals is due to Dedekind. 
For an account of Kummer’s researches see his papers, Crelle, 
Vol. XXXV, pp. 319 and 327, especially the former, in which he 
announces his introduction of the ideal number; in the latter 
paper he expands the theory. A brief account of Kummer’s con- 
ception is given in the eleventh supplement to Dedekind’s edition of 
Dirichlet lectures, pp. 545-550; see also Bachmann, Allgemeine 
Arithmetik der Zahlenk6rper, pp. 150-160, for a very interesting 
discussion of Kummer’s ideal numbers and other methods of 
reinstating the unique factorization law in the general algebraic 
number realm. 


e 


GHALPTERB ES 
GENERAL THEOREMS CONCERNING ALGEBRAIC NUMBERS. 


§1. Polynomials in a Single Variable.’ 

Before beginning the study of the general quadratic realm we 
shall give a few theorems which are necessary for our future 
investigations. 

First of all, we shall prove a theorem concerning the divisibility 
of polynomials in a single variable. By a polynomial in a single 
variable, 7, is meant, as has been said, an expression of the form 


Ayxv" + a,“ + --- + ay, 
where 7 is a positive rational integer and the a’s are quantities 
not containing rv. The sum, difference and product of two poly- 
nomials in x are evidently polynomials in x. 
In what follows we shall in all cases assume the a’s to be 
rational numbers. 

A polynomial, f(a), is said to be divisible by another poly- 
nomial, f,(“), when a third polynomial, f,(4), exists such that 
f(r) =fh(*)f.(*). 

It is evident that all polynomials of the oth degree, that is, the 
rational numbers, divide every polynomial in +. 
If f,(#) and f,(*#) have no common divisors other than con- 


stants, they are said to be prime to each other, or to have no 
common divisor. 


THEOREM I. If f,(4) and f,(+) be two polynomials in x 
without a common divisor, there exist two polynomials in x, 
$,(4) and (+), such that 


b:(*) fi (4) + $2(4)fo(¥) = 1. 


* Weber: Algebra, Vol. I., §$ 1 to 6. 
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Let f,(47) and f,(%) be of degrees m and n, respectively, and 
Msn. 


By division we may put f, in the form 


h=Gafhetfs, 1) 


where g,, the quotient, and f,, the remainder, are polynomials in 
x, and f, is of lower degree than f,. 
Likewise we may put f, in the form 


fo=Qohs + fas - 2) 


where f/, and f, are polynomials in +, and f, of lower degreé 
than fy. 


Continuing this process, which is none other than that of finding 
the greatest common divisor of f,(*”) and f,(4#), we have 


fs=4sla+ fs 3) 
~ fe= hs + fe 


and arrive finally at a point where the remainder is a constant, 
fx, different from o, since f, and f, are prime to each other. We 
have then 


fro Qr-oft_as + fr. 


Putting now the value of f, from 1) in 2) we have 
fe— "(1 $1.92) i2— GS 
that is te ==. Tay si Talo» 


where 7, and 7, are polynomials in +. Putting the expressions for 
f, and f, in terms of f, and f, in 3), we obtain 


fs=Sihit Sofas 


where s,, s, are polynomials in x. Continuing this process, we 
obtain finally 


fr aa Wf, aE Weta, 


where w,, w, are polynomials in x. As has been said, f, is a con- 
stant different from 0. Putting therefore 


Wy = firs (+) » We = fib.(*), 
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we have 
feds («) fi (7) + fede (*) fs (4) = fer 
and hence 


ACMA) +h) = 


where ¢,() and ¢,(#) are polynomials in +. 
We may generalize the above theorem as follows: 


TueroreM 2. /f f,(x”) and f,(x%) be two polynomials in x without 
a common divisor and g(x) any polynomial in x, there exist two 
polynomials in x, ®,(x) and ®,(#), such that ®,(1) 1s of lower 
degree than f,(x“) and 


®,(v)fi(7) + ®(4)f.(4) =9 (4). 
By Th. 2 there exist two polynomials in 4, $,(4), ¢.(”), such 


that b()A(*) +¢2(4) fp) =1. 4) 
Multiplying 4) by g(#) we have 


g(r) b1() Fi (4) + 9(4)b2()fe(4) =9 (4). 5) 
Putting g(7)¢.(*) in the form 


I(*)oo(4) = Q(*)fi(4) +7(4), 
where g(7) and r(x) are polynomials in + and r() is of lower 
degree than f,(«), and substituting in 5), we have 
Lynde) +a(OA(OIA(H) +r f(s) =9 (2); 
that is ®,(~)f, (4) + ®(4+)f. (4) =9(4), 
where ®,(4) and (1) are polynomials in +, and ®,(.7) is of 
lower degree than f, (+). 

A polynomial, f(#), is said to be irreducible in the realm 
k(a) when it cannot be resolved into integral factors whose coeffi- 
cients are numbers of k(a). When f(r) has rational coefficients 
and is said simply to be irreducible, no realm being specified, the 


rational realm is understood; that is, f(4) is not resolvable into 
integral factors having rational coefficients. 


THEOREM 3. An irreducible polynomial, f(x), can have no 
factor im common with another polynomial, F(x), unless F(x) 
be divisible by f(x). 
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The coefficients of the greatest common divisor of the two 
polynomials F(a) and f(«) are derived from the coefficients of 
these two polynomials by rational operations and are therefore 
rational numbers, since the coefficients of F(x) and f(*) are 
rational numbers. 

But f(x) is divisible by no polynomial in + with rational coeffi- 
cients except itself and the rational numbers. Hence either F (.) 
and f(4) have no common factor or F(#) is divisible by f(#). 

Cor. 1. If f(#).be irreducible and F(x) vanish for one root 
of the equation f(x“) =o, it vanishes for all roots of f(*) =o. 
For, if F(x) vanish for a root of f(1) =o, F(x) and f(*) must 
have a common factor. But this can only be f(x). 

Cor. 2. If f(x) be irreducible and F(x%) be a function of 
lower degree than f(#) that vanishes for one root of f(x) =o, 
then F(x“) must vanish identically; that is, all coefficients of 
F(4) are 0. 


§ 2. Numbers of a Realm. 
Let us consider the realm k(a) of the nth degree, a being a 
root of the irreducible rational equation 


f(x) = 2" $ a,x" $ fay, =0, 1) 
whose remaining roots we denote by a’,a”,---,a@. 

Any number 6 of k(a), being produced from a by repeated 
performance of the operations of addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation and division, is a rational function of @ with rational coeffi- 
cients and hence can be expressed in the form 


where x(a) and w(a) are rational integral functions of a with 
rational coefficients. The realm k(a) is composed therefore of 
all rational functions of a with rational coefficients, the denomi- 
nator never being o. 

We shall now show that every number of the realm can be 
expressed as a rational integral function of a with rational 
coefficients. 
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The degrees of x(a) and y(a) can be made lower than the 
nth by virtue of the relation 
a” + aja" + --- + a =0. 


Since y(a) is different from o and of degree lower than the th, 
w(x) is not divisible by f(#), and hence, since f(#) is irreducible, 
y(a) is prime to f(+) (Th. 3). We can therefore by Th. 1 find 
two polynomials in +, 6,(4), ®,(#), with rational coefficients and 
®,(+1) of lower degree than the mth, such that 


®, (4) f(%) + &(4)p (4) =x(y). 2) 
Putting a for # in 2) we have 


#,(a)¥(a) = x(a), 


and hence 
x(2) 
= O(a ; 
y(a) ~ P21) 
that is, 6=b, + b,a+ b,a? + --» + dna", 
where by, 0,,---,On_, are rational numbers. This representation 


of 6 is unique, for, if we had also 


A= Cy C14 + 6,07 4 +++ 4 Cn", 
then it would follow that 


by — Cp + (8, —C,)a +--+ + (On. — Cn) a"? =0; 


that is, a polynomial in + of degree lower than the uth would 
vanish for ra, but this by Th. 3, Cor. 2 is impossible unless all 
the coefficients of the polynomial are o. Hence 


by — Cos 300K One —— Cn-1) 


and the two representations are identical. 

The numbers of the realm are seen therefore to be coextensive 
with the totality of rational integral functions of a with rational 
coefficients and of degree not higher than the (#1 —1)th. 

We shall next prove the following simple theorem: 
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THEOREM 4. Every number 6 of k(a) satisfies a rational 
equation, whose degree is the same as that of the realm, and 
whose remaining roots are the conjugates of 0. ( [ . 

Form the equation <i 


b(t) = (t— 0) (t— 0) «++ (t—9"- ) 


=if1di14..-+d,=0, 3) 
where 6’, 0”, ---,9- are the conjugates of 6. 
The coefficients, d,, d,, «++, dn, of 3) are symmetric functions of 


the roots of 1) and hence rational functions of the coefficients 
of 1). Hence d,,d,,---,d, are rational numbers. Therefore 6 
satisfies a rational equation of the mth degree, whose remaining 
roots are the conjugates of 6. Every number of the realm is 
therefore evidently an algebraic number. 

We turn now to the reducibility of @(%), and shall prove the 
following theorem: _ 


THEOREM 5. The function ®(t) is either irreducible or is a 
power of an wrreducible function. The n conjugates of a number 
of k(a) are either all different or else fall into n, systems, each 
containing n, numbers all alike. In the first case, ®(t) ts irre- 
ducible, in the second, ®(t) is the n,th power of an irreducible 
function of the nth degree. 

If &(t) be reducible it must be a product of irreducible factors, 
each of which vanishes for one or more of the quantities 


) 6,6, «++, 9M), 
Let @(t) =4,(t) bo(t) +++ ony (2), 
where ¢,(t), bo(t), +++, ¢n:(t) are irreducible and let $,(¢) vanish 
fort ==; thatis, 
6, (0) 0. 
We have seen that 
6=g9(a), 
where a is the number defining the realm and g(a) a rational 
integral function of a with rational coefficients. Then 


bil9(a) | sear Or 
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The equations 


o.lg(2)]=0 and f(x) =o 
have therefore a root in common, and, since f(#) is irreducible, 
¢,[9(*)] must vanish for all roots of f(#) 0; that is, 


¢:9(a’)1=0, dg (a")]=0, alg (a?) I. 
But G==G(a \. (Miro Uo HAs woe, QOM-2) =g(a), 


Hence 
$1 (8) =0, $1 (6) =0, +++, $1(9"™ ) =0; 

that is, ¢,(¢) vanishes for all of the m conjugate numbers 
OO a, 0 

If these numbers be all different, ¢,(¢) is of the mth degree 
and hence identical with (ft). 

If, however, there be among them only u, which are different 
from each other, say 

6, 0’, «++, OMe2d 


then $,(4) = C—O) G—6) s(t 649). 


Since, moreover, every irreducible factor of (¢) vanishes for 
one of the quantities 6,6’,---,6"4, and hence for all of them 
(Th. 3, Cor. 2), every one of these irreducible factors of &(t) is 
identical with ¢,(t); that is 6.(t),¢3(t), +--+, @n(t) are all iden- 
tical with ¢,(t). 

Therefore @(¢) is in this case a power of ¢,(t) ; that is, 

&(¢) = [¢,(¢t)]™, where n,n,—=n. 

We have seen (Chap. I, § 1) that every algebraic number sat- 
isfies a single irreducible rational equation. 

We see now from the above that the degree of this equation 
is a divisor of the degree of the realm of which 6 is a number. 
According as the degree of this equation is the same as or lower 
than that of the realm, @ is said to be a primitive or imprimitive 
number of the realm. 

Thus 6 is a primitive number of k(a) when it is different from 


all of its conjugates and an imprimitive number when this is not 
the case. 
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THEOREM 6. Any primitive number 6 of k(a) may be taken 
to define the realm; that is, 


ACN CRE 
Let 6 be any primitive number of k(a) and 6’, 6”, ---,@°-™ its 
conjugates, and let » be any number of k(a) and 0’, 0”, ---, 0% 
its conjugates. We shall show that » can be expressed as a 
rational function of 6 with rational coefficients, and hence that 
EO) —Fk(a). 
We have 


®(t) = (t— 0) (t— 0) --- (¢— 9"). 
Then 


(n—1) 


@. wo! 
(0) (pt opt t+ pan) = YO. 4) 


where W(t) is a polynomial in ¢ of the (7—1)th degree, whose 
coefficients are rational numbers, for they are symmetric func- 
tions of the roots of the irreducible rational equation satisfied by 
a, and hence rational functions of its coefficients. Putting @ for 
tin 4) we have 


(8 — 6) (6— 0") + (6— 8") =H (6), 
or, putting as usual 
d/dt-®(t) = ®'(t) = (t— 6’) (t— 6”) --- (t— 0 ) + terms 
containing the factor t — 6, we have 


(9) 


®/(8)’ 


where ®’(@) is a polynomial in ¢ with rational coefficients, and is 
different from o, since 6 is different from all its conjugates. 
Every number of k(a) can therefore be expressed as a rational 
function of @ with rational coefficients. Hence all numbers of 
k(a) are numbers of k(6), and therefore 


Ria y==h0). 
Tueorem 7. If f(47)=2" +a,a7'+---+a%=0 5) 


be an irreducible rational equation, and 6, one of its roots, be an 
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algebraic integer, the remaining roots, 6',6”,---,8%, are also 
algebraic integers. 

This theorem follows directly from Th. 4, Chap. II. It may 
also be proved as follows. 

Since 6 is an integer, it must satisfy an equation 


F(v) =a" + dye" + --- +b, =0, 6) 
whose coefficients are rational integers. But if F(#) vanish for 
one root of the irreducible equation 5), it vanishes for all roots 
of 5). Hence 6’, 6”,---,9-™ satisfy 6) and are integers. 


THEOREM 8. The sum, difference, product and quotient, the 
denominator of the latter not being zero, of two algebraic num- 
bers are algebraic numbers. 

Let a and B be two algebraic numbers, which satisfy respect- 
ively the two irreducible rational equations 


a“™ + ax) + -.. + am =0, 7) 
wt batt t+ ... + by =0. 8) 
The necessary and sufficient condition that a-+ 8 shall be an 


algebraic number is that it shall satisfy a rational equation. 
Form the equation 


[>—(A+B)] Fr (@P $B) > [4 (a $80) ] 
=P Ce ee a0% + Cmn =O, 9) 
whose roots are the mn numbers 


“hf aSeiarae saa 
a=- B, | R= oees : +, BOD, 

The coefficients c,,C:,+++,Cmn Of 9) are symmetric functions of 
the roots of 7) and 8), and hence rational functions of the coeffi- 
cients of 7) and 8). 

But the coefficients of 7) and 8) are rational numbers. 

Hence the coefficients of 9) are rational numbers, and a+ 8 
is therefore an algebraic number. The proofs for a— @, a8 and 
a/B are of the same character. 

Cor. 1. Every rational function of any number of algebraic 
numbers with rational coefficients is an algebraic number. 
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Cor. 2. The sum, difference and product of two algebraic in: 
tegers are algebraic integers; for in this case the c’s being not 
only rational but integral functions of the a’s and b’s, and the a’s 
and b’s being now integers, the c’s are themselves rational integers. 

Cor. 3. Every rational integral function of any number of 
algebraic integers with rational integral coefficients is an algebraic 
integer. 

We obtain a still more general theorem when we notice that, if 
we allow the coefficients ,, b,, ---, bn of the equation 


a” + byt +... + b,=0 10) 


to be any algebraic numbers instead of restricting them to rational 
numbers, the roots of 10) will nevertheless be algebraic numbers. 


THEOREM 9. If w be a root of the equation 
Fv) =2* +a,27 1+ .--- +a,=0, 
Where Ay, A,°+:,An are any algebraic numbers, it is itself an 
algebraic number. 


Let a,,Q,, ---,Qn Satisfy rational equations of degree m,, m,, --: 
Mn, respectively, and let the remaining roots of these equations be 


5) 


, ’ M4-1 
Ay , A, Noe as : : 


ae nes sey (a ale at 


Gin! An”, «++, nme), 
Let m=m,m, +++ my and form by putting for as ai, ai’, «+, 
aim) (j= 1, 2, -+-, ) the m polynomials in x } 
F(x) =a" tate tan, 
Fy(v) =a" +alaett+ +--+ +n, 
Fo(#) ==2"% + a,%r" 4 o> +O, 


Fing(4) = 0 bam at fee f Ay mn), 
Form the product 
bee Mane gi CY) 
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The coefficients of f(4) will be symmetric functions of the 
roots of the rational equations satisfied by a,,42,---,Qn, and 
hence rational functions of their coefficients. They are therefore 
rational numbers and o, being a root of the rational equation 


f(+) =9, 
is an algebraic number. 


Ex. 1. Let » be a root of the equation 
F(4) = +4/ 27 +-\/3—=0: It) 
We see that \/2 and \/3 are roots respectively of the rational equations 
i220) and | ea-— == 0; 
whose remaining roots are —./2 and —/3. We have 
Fi(*4) = #4 V/24e—V3, 
F2(4) =#—V2r+ V3, 
Bs (@) 4 — 2 NS 
and f(#) =F F,F.P, = «° — 42° — 2x* — 1227 +9=0 12) 
Hence, » being a root of 12), is an algebraic number. It is moreover an 
integer, since the coefficients of 11) are integers (see Cor. I below). 


Cor. 1. If w be a root of the equation 
F (4) — yn — aan + see + (Ch ===), 
where A4,42,°+*,An are algebraic integers, it is itself an algebraic 
integer; for the coefficients of f(4) formed as above are not only 
rational but integral functions of the coefficients of the rational 
equations satisfied by the a’s and these are now rational integers. 


Hence the coefficients of f(#) are rational integers, and w is an 
integer. 


THEOREM 10. Every algebraic number can by multiplication 
by a suitable rational integer be made an algebraic integer. 
Let the algebraic number, a, be a root of the rational equation 


am + ax"? + asx"? +... + a,=0, 
and let a, be the least common denominator of the a’s. Then 


n b, m—1 b, n—2 b,, 
a rae ect ec a 13) 


0 0 0 


where the 0’s are rational integers. 
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Multiplying 13) by a,”, we have 
(oa )” +- b,(a,a)"* + ayb,( aya)" + --- +-4,"-1b, =0; 
that is, aa is a root of the equation 
yy” of 6b," a5 aby"? a5 ok ae Ay" *Dy == 0; 


whose coefficients are rational integers, and is therefore an alge- 
braic integer. 


Ex. Let a be a root of 


that is, of x4 Bx? +4 16418 0, 14) 


Multiplying 14) by 12°, we have 
(12%)* + 6(12%)? + 192(12%) + 2160 = 0. 
Thus 12a is a root of the equation 
y® + 6y* + 192y + 2160 =0, 

and hence an integer. 

This is seen to be ‘simply the transformation of 13) into an 
equation whose roots are a times those of 1), @ being selected 
so as to make the coefficients of the new equation integers. 


CHAPTER x: 
THE GENERAL QUADRATIC REALM. 


§1. Number Defining the Realm. 

By the general quadratic realm we understand the realm de- 
fined by a root of the general irreducible quadratic equation of 
the form 

ax? + bx + c=0, 1) 
where a, b and ¢ are rational integers. 

If a be a root of 1), this realm is denoted by k(a). If a’ be 
the other root of 1), the realm k(a’) is the conjugate realm of 
k(a) (Chap. I, §4). 

Solving 1), we have 

—b4 VP — gac ; —b—VP— qac 
2a 


2a : 
Put b? — gac = I?m, 


where m contains no square factor; then 


Vb? — 4ac = 1m, 


and k(a) =k(Vm) ; 
—b4lVm 
for C= Se 
2a 


is evidently a number of k(\/m) and 


Fate 2aa+6 
l 

is a number of k(a). 

Hence k(a) =k(Vm). 

Hence, to consider all quadratic realms, it is sufficient to con- 
sider all realms defined by a root of an equation of the form 

4?—m=0, 2) 
*See Chap. IX, Th. 6. 
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where m is any rational integer containing no squared factor. 
We shall understand in what follows by \/m the positive real or 
imaginary root of 2), and shall assume that m contains no square 
factor. 

The conjugate realms k(a) and k(a’) are identical, since a is 
evidently a number of k(a’) and a’ a number of k(a). 

The general quadratic realm is the simplest example of what is 
Known as a Galois realm; that is, one which is identical with all 
its conjugate realms: 


§2. Numbers of the Realm. Conjugate and Norm of a 
Number. Primitive and Imprimitive Numbers. 
Let a be a root of the irreducible quadratic equation 


#4 pat q=o. 


Every number, », of k(a) is a rational function of a with 
rational coefficients, and hence has the form 


a+ ba 
me + da’ 
where a, b, c and d are rational numbers. 
, a+ ba’ 
The number OS 
@ > ole 


obtained from w by the substitution of a’ for a is the conjugate 
of w (Chap. I, § 4). The numbers of k(a) that are rational are 
seen to be their own conjugates. We shall show now that every 
number, , of k(a) can be put in the form 


o=e+ fa, 
where e and f are rational numbers.* 
First, let a be vm. Then we have 
a+byYm- 
o= ade cee 1) 
5 c+aVm 
K 
1See Chapter VAH, §2, for general theorem of which this is a special 
case. Simplified proofs are given here of this and several following 
theorems. 
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Multiplying the numerator and denominator of 1) by c—dv/m, 
we obtain 
ac—bdm bec—ad 


+ 
= am Cay 


Oo = Vm. 

All numbers of k(\/m) can therefore be put in the form 
e-+f\/m, where e and f are rational numbers. 

If wo, =a+tbVm, be any number of k(\/m) it satisfies the 
quadratic equation 

x? — 2ax + a®— mb? =0, 2) 
whose other root is w’,—=a—b\/m, the conjugate of w. Hence 
every number o of k(.\/m) satisfies a rational equation of the 
second degree (Chap. IX, Th. 4). We say that a is a primitive 
or imprimitive number of k(\/m) according as the equation 2) 
is irreducible or reducible. 

The necessary and sufficient condition for 2) to be irreducible 
is evidently b=-0, In other words, a is a primitive number if it 
be different from its conjugate (Chap. IX, Th. 5). 

If b=o, and hence ow’ —a, then w satisfies the rational 
equation of the first degree 

+ —a=o0., 

The primitive numbers of a realm are thus seen to be those 
defined by equations of the same degree as that of the realm 
(Chap. IX, Th. 5). The imprimitive numbers of a quadratic 
realm are evidently the rational numbers. 

If » be a primitive number of a realm of the mth degree and the 
identity 

Ao + Axe + +++ + An-10-1 = Dy + byw + +++ HF Dn en-1 3) 
exist where the a’s and b’s are rational numbers, then the coefficients of 
the same powers of » in the two members of 3) must be equal; that is, 
: Go=!0o, “Gy 01, =. Ona Ona 
for otherwise » would satisfy an equation of degree lower than the nth, 
which is contrary to the assumption that » is a primitive number of the 
realm. 

We have shown (Chap. IX, Th. 6) that any algebraic number 
realm can be defined by any one of its primitive numbers. This 
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can be proved for the special case of quadratic realms very simply 
as follows: 

Let a be a primitive number and o any number of k(V/m). 
We have seen above that a and » can be put in the forms 


a=a-+ bv/m, 4) 
o=ctdVm, ~ 5) 
where a, b, c and d are rational numbers. 
From 4) we have Vn=—, 
and from 5) = ee + Ca. 


Hence every number w of k(\/m) can be written in the form 


w=e-+ fa, 
where e and f are ratfonal numbers and a a primitive number of 
k(Vm). Hence 
k( Vm) =k(a), 
and we have proved not only that every quadratic realm may be 
defined by any one of its primitive numbers, a, but that every 
number, , of the realm k(a) may be put in the form 


o =e- fa, 
where e and f are rational numbers (Chap. IX, § 2). 

We may evidently choose as the primitive number defining the 
realm an integer. In what follows we shall suppose this to have 
been done. The product of a number, o, of k(a) by its con- 
jugate w’ is its norm’ and is denoted by u[w] ; that is, 

n[o| = wo’. 

Since n[w] is a symmetric function of the roots of the rational 
equation satisfied by a, it is a rational function of the coefficients 
of this equation, and hence a rational number. In particular 
when the realm is defined by \/m, we have 


n[o] = (a+ bVm)(a— bm) =a? — bm. 
1 Hilbert: Bericht, § 3. 
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§ 3. Discriminant of a Number. 
The square of the difference of a number a and its conjugate 
is called the discriminant of the number and is denoted by d[a] ; 


that is, 
2 


; I a 
fa]=(2— aint * 


It is evidently a rational number and the discriminant of the 
quadratic equation 
x? + 4,4 + a,=0, 
whose roots are a and a’. 
If a be a primitive number of the realm its discriminant is 
different from o, and conversely, if d[a] be different from 0, a 
is a primitive number. 


§ 4. Basis of a Quadratic Realm. 


THEOREM I. There exist in every quadratic realm two in- 
tegers, 1, 2, such that every integer, w, of the realm can be 
expressed in the form 


© = 0,0; + AyW, 


where @,a, are rational integers.” 

Suppose the realm to be defined by an integer, a, a supposition 
in no way limiting the generality of the proof, and let w be any 
integer of k(a). By the preceding paragraph w can be put in 
the form 


o=r7,+7.4, T) 
where 7, and 7, are rational numbers. We have 
==, 1a. 2) 


Solving 1) and 2) for 7, and r, by means of determinants, 
we have 


* Hilbert: Bericht, § 3. 

* Hilbert: Bericht, Satz 5. This proof could have been somewhat sim- 
plified had greater use been made of the fact that the realm under con- 
sideration was quadratic, but it seemed desirable to give the proof in a 
form at once extendable to realms of any degree. 
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a ie a | |r a | 
a et od a! r a’ | A, 
1 ot NG I | aa eae a[a]’ 
Ty oe lt a! 
I @ I @ | P a 
Ay wo! Dorel o| | 1 a! | Pe. 
Sl eed ec Osi a Po ~ d[o]’ 
/ / 
Le | I al | 


where 4, and A, are rational integral functions of the integers 
o, w, a and a’ with integral coefficients and hence integers (Chap. 
Gale w@or, 3). 

Moreover, d[a] is a rational number and hence 4,,—7,d[a], 
and A,,—r,d[a], are rational numbers. Therefore, 4, and A, 
' are rational integers. Hence every integer, », of k[a] can be 
put in the form - 

age a a! ies 3) 
a[a] 
where 4, and A, are rational integers and d[a] is the discrimi- 
nant of a. 

Suppose, now, all integers of the realm to be written in the 
form 3) and consider those in which A, is not equal to o. 
Among these there will be some in which A, will be smaller in 
absolute value than in any of the remaining ones. 

: / / 

Let Om ie 
be one of these. Then A,’ will be the greatest common divisor 
of the values of A, in all integers of the realm; for if this be not 
the case, let 

DY SNS as hi 
Saree 32k 
be any integer such that A,” is not divisible by A,’, and let A be 
the greatest common divisor of A,’ and 4,”. Then we can find 


@ 


two rational integers a and 6 such that 
aA,’ + bA,” =A, 
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and hence 


aA,! +64," + (aA, + 6A,!’)a 
Y = 40, + 00, = d(a] 


= GA! + 0A,” + Aa 
7 a[«] 
is an integer in which the coefficient of a is less in absolute value 


than A,’, which is contrary to the supposition that there is no 
value of A, less in absolute value than A,’. Hence 


=e Jf 
A,=a,A, ) 


where a, is a rational integer. 
Denoting »— a,w, by w*, we have 


bad Fes a[a| eee, [a] 
Consider now those integers of the realm in which 4,—0, 
but 4;==0.7 
There will be one or more among them in which 4, is less in 
absolute value than in any of the remaining ones. 


Let o, =A,"/d[a] 


be one of them. We see as above that 4,’” is the greatest com- 
mon divisor of the values of A, in all the integers in which 


Sree , 
A,=0, A,’=-0, 
and hence o* = 0 — 0,0, = 4,0,, 


or o= 1,0, a AyWo- 4) 


There exist, therefore, in every quadratic realm two integers, 
4, , such that every integer, w, of the realm can be expressed in 
the form 4), when a,, a, are rational integers. 


*The remainder could be worded much more simply, if the fact that 
(4,— @,A,')/d[a] is a rational integer be made use of, but the above form 
seems better as it is in line with the general theorem. 

*The integers, in which 4:=0 and Ai =: 0, are evidently the rational 
integers, o excluded. Also A.’”’=d[a]l, and #,=1. We have 
A,— aA,’ =a,A,'", where a, is a rational integer. 
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Every pair of integers, w,, »,, possessing this property is called 
a basis of k(a). 

Cor 1. If ,, w, be a basis of k(a), then w,', w,' is a basis of 
the conjugate realm k(a’). 

THEOREM 2. If o,, 2 be a basis of k(\/m), the necessary and 
sufficient condition that 


01 == 40, + A,02, 
02% = do, + p02, 


where Q,, a, b,, b, are rational integers, shall be also a basis of 
k( Vm) is 


See ek 


1% a 


|, 2 


2 | 


For the proof of this theorem see the corresponding one in 
ee )a(Chap.-V, Tha). 

$5. Discriminant of the Realm. 

If o,, , be a basis of k(\/m), the square of the determinant 
formed by these integers and their conjugates 1s called the dis- 
criminant of the realm and is denoted by d; that 1s, 

a) 2 
[2 
Uf 


7a|% % 
Palle 
Cae 

We see that d is a rational integer, for it is an integral sym- 


metric function of the roots, \/m, —\Vm, of the equation 
x“? —m=0, 


and hence a rational integral function of the coefficients of this 
equation, which are rational integers. 
That the value of d is independent of the basis chosen may be 


shown as in k(1). 
The discriminant of every integer of the realm is divisible by 


the discriminant of the realm; for, if 
A= A,0, + Ao, 


1 Hilbert: Bericht, p. 181. 
? Hilbert: Bericht, p. 194. 
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be any integer of k(\/m), and 
I= d,0, + 3,02, 


then 
eye | Pau re | 6o,+6,0, a0,4+ 4,0, i 
jew | 5,0,’ + 6,0,’ a,0,' + 4,0,! | 
a b, 8, | o, 
a a, | wo,’ o,! | 
= A’d. 
Te a[a)=—<a, 
then 
| 
| glace: b=+ 1 
ands) 


Vga 2 


and I, a, is a basis of the realm. 
_ We see, moreover, that when d[a] is not divisible by the square 
of a rational integer, we have 


and hence I, @, is a basis.* 

The converse of this theorem is, however, not true; that is 
d[a] may be divisible by the square of a rational integer and 
still 1, a, be a basis. : 


*The definition and deductions of this paragraph are immediately ex- 
tendable to the general algebraic realm of the mth degree. The last fact 
mentioned is of especial importance as it may be shown by the method 
used in the text that, if @ be a root of 


UG = OARS 00 ti 0) 


where @,, --+, Qn are rational integers, and d[®@] be not divisible by the 
square of a rational integer, then I, 9, ..., 9"-1 is a basis of k(@). The 
great value of this fact is that although we may by the method of § 4 prove 
the existence of a basis in a realm of the mth degree, we have, however, 
general methods of determining a basis only in the cases of m=2 or 3. 
The case 7 = 2 will be discussed in the next paragraph; that for m = 3 will 
be found in Woronoj: The Algebraic Integers which are Functions of a 
Root of an Equation of the Third Degree, this being a translation of the 
Russian title. A short account of this method will be found in: Tafel der 
Klassenanzahlen fiir Kubische Zahlkorper, by the author. 


u 
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Thus in k(7), d[1],—=-—-4, is divisible by 22, but 1, 7 is a basis 
of R(t). 
§6. Determination of a Basis of k(./7). 
We have seen that every number of k(.\/m) can be written 
in the form 
a= Vy a rVm, 
where 7, and 7, are rational numbers. 


Ret {= O/C andi 7 —0/¢. 
where c is the least common multiple of the denominators of 7, 
and 7,, 7, and r, being in their lowest terms. 


atbVm 
C= 


Then ; 1) 
g 


where a, b and ¢ are rational integers having no common factor. 
The necessary and sufficient condition that a‘shall be an integer 
of k(\/m) is that it satisfy an equation of the form 


Wee 19 == 0; 2) 


where f and g are rational integers, the other root of 2) being 
the conjugate of a; that is, 
, a= bm 


Gif —) 
c 


Hence we have as the necessary and sufficient conditions that a 
shall be an integer of k(\/m) 


ata= 2@ = a rational integer 3) 
C , 


a — mb? 5 ‘ 
aa’ = ——.—- = a rational integer. 4) 
c 


Remembering that a, b and c have no common factor, and m no 
square factor, we shall show that c can have a value different 
from 1 only when m=1, mod 4, and then can take only the value 


il he Az 


19 
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i. Let c—pc,, p being a prime different from 2. Then from 
3) it follows that a==0, mod f, ; 
and from 4) that a? — mb? =0, mod }p’, 
and hence mb? =0, mod p?. 5) 


But 5) is impossible since m can not contain the squared factor 
p?, and if b were divisible by p then a, b and c would have a com- 
mon factor p. Hence c can contain no prime factor different 
from 2. 

ii. Let c==2°. We can prove exactly as in i that e can not be 
greater than I. 

Let e—1; that is, c==2. Then from 4) it follows that 


a? — mb? =o0, mod 4, 6) 

From 6) we see that a can not be even, for this would require 
a*=o0, mod 4, 
and hence mb? =0, mod 4, 


from which it would follow that either m contains the squared 
factor 2?, or a, b and c have the common factor 2. 


Hence a=2a,+ 1. 
Likewise b=2b,+1; 
for b even gives b? =0, mod 4, 
and hence from 4) a? =0, mod 4, 


which we have seen to be impossible. We see therefore that, if 
c==2, a and b must both be odd in order that a may be an 
integer ; that is, 

a==2a,+1 and b=20b,+1. 


We must now determine the form that m must have in order 
that a?— mb? may be divisible by 4; that is, that c may be 2. 
From a=2a,-+ 1 and b= 20), -+1 it follows that 


2 
a? =I, mod 4, 


and b? =1, mod 4, 
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and hence from a? — mb? =0, mod 4, it follows that 
I —m==0, mod 4. 7) 


Therefore a and b odd and m=1, mod 4, are the necessary and 
sufficient conditions that a?—-mb? may be divisible by 4. We 
can have therefore c==2 when and only when these conditions 


are satisfied. Hence, when m==1, mod 4, every integer, a, of 
k(\/m) has the form 


at+bV¥m 
OS oe ee ’ 
2 
where a and b are both odd or both even, and every number of 
this form is an integer of k(\/m). 
When m= 2 or 3, mod 4, the condition 7) not being satisfied, c 
can not equal 2, and every integer of k(\/m) has the form 
a=a+tbvm, 
where a and 0 are rational integers. Every number of this form 
is evidently an integer of k(\/m). The cases m=1, 2 or 3, 
mod 4, include all possible forms of m, m==o0, mod 4, being 
excluded, since m would then contain a squared factor. These 
three cases are illustrated respectively by the realms k(\/— 3), 
k(V2) and k(V —1). 
We shall now show that, if w represent \/m, \/m or (1 +m) /2, 
according as m== 3, 2 or I, mod 4, then all integers of k(/m) 
can be expressed in the form 


a=u-+ vo, 
where uw and v are rational integers. This is at once evident 
when m==3 or 2, mod 4. 
To show it when m=1, mod 4, we observe first that 
1+Vm 
2 


is then an integer, for it is of the form (a+ b\V/m)/2, where a 
and 0 are both odd. 


oe 
inven ti Be eet 
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be any integer of k(\/m) (m==1, mod 4), we have, since 
Vm = 20 —I, 


a+b(2w—1) a—b 
ard 2 © aye 


+ bo ; 


that is a=u+t Vo, 


where u= (a—b)/2, v=bD are rational integers; for a and b 


are rational integers, and (a—b)/2 is an integer, since a and 0 
are both odd or both even. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Give a basis of each of the following realms: k(\/5),k(\/6), 
k(V—10), k(V—13), R(V15) and k(V—21). 

2. Tell whether each of the following pairs of numbers is a 
basis of the realm to which it belongs, 2+ 3\/6,1-+ 6; 1+ V6, 
7 ONO; S327 V5.) sot ey oe 


CHAPPER XI. 
THE IDEALS OF A QUADRATIC REALM. 


$1. Definition. Numbers of an Ideal. 

An ideal of a number realm is a system of integers, A,, A, O33 
-++, of the realm infinite in number and such that every linear 
combination, AA, + do, Agag+ +++, of them, where dx,Ao) Ney °° 
are any integers of the realm, is an integer of the system. 

The integers of the infinite system which constitutes the ideal 
are called the numbers of the ideal. 


§2. Basisof anIdeal. Canonical Basis. Principal and Non- 
Principal Ideals. 


THEOREM I. There exist in every ideal a of a quadratic realm 
two numbers, t,, ts, such that every number of the ideal can be 
expressed in the form 


t= 11h, + late, 
where l, and l, are rational integers. 
Suppose all numbers of a to be written in the form 
L= 4,0, + A,0,, 


where w,, w, is a basis of the realm, and consider those for which 


@ ==0. 
Among them must be some in which a, is smaller in absolute 
value than in any of the remaining ones. 
Let 1,, = bw, + cw, be one of these; then c will be the greatest 
common divisor of the values of a, in all the numbers of a (see 


Ghap, x. lh: ©). 


We have G=a=l.¢. 


1 The definition given in k(,\/ —5) will be seen later to coincide with 
this. See also Hilbert: Bericht, p. 182. 
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where /, is a rational integer, and hence 
— Par. == (a, — 1,0). 


Consider now those numbers of a in which a,—o, but a,=~o. 
Just as before we can show that there exists among them cer- 
tainly one, 1,==@w,, such that a is the greatest common divisor 
of the values of a, in all the numbers of the ideal for which 


Og = 0, 0, ==0. 
Hence a, —l,b=1,a, 
where /, is a rational integer, and 
we have c— be = ee ; 
that is (— Lae ie. 
hence 1,, «, are the desired numbers. 
Any pair of numbers of a such as ¢,, w, having the property 


required by the theorem, is called a basis of the ideal a. The nec- 
essary and sufficient condition that any other pair of numbers of a 


ty == Aye, + Agty, 
ty == Dy + Dots, 

shall be a basis of a is that 
| a 
|o, 46 
This condition can be satisfied by an infinite number of sets of 
rational integers, a,, a,, b,, b,, and hence each ideal has an infinite 
number of bases. We shall call the particular basis aw,, bo, + co, 
defined as above a canonical basis. Taking 1, as a basis of the 
realm, we have as a basis of a a, b-+ co, an especially convenient 
form, in which a is evidently the rational integer smallest in abso- 

lute value occurring in a. 


Cor.t. If ayo, + Ayo, b,0, + b,0, and cyo, + Co, Gyo, + dew, 
be bases of the same ideal, then 


2 | 


ll @||_lja 4 
|| 2, b, || || @, a, | 


=See Chap. V, Lhe. 
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‘Cor. 2. If ao, + a,02, 6,0, + b,0, be a basis of an ideal, a, 
and Co, + C.w2, dyo, + do, be any two numbers of a, and 


ie’ Geil 1% a, 
de ah alter 6,1 


then Co, + Cw, d,o, + dw, is also a basis of a. 


Th. 1 shows at once that all ideals of a quadratic realm would be 
obtained, if we paired the integers of the realm in all possible ways and 
took each pair a, 8, as defining an ideal (a, 8); for among these pairs 
would be certainly a basis of every ideal of the realm. In this pairing, 
however, each ideal would be repeated an infinite number of times. 
The definition given of an ideal (§ 1) holds for realms of any degree, 
as does a theorem similar to Th. 1: namely, in every ideal of a realm of 
the mth degree there exist m integers, 4, %, ---,, such that every number 
of the ideal can be expressed in the form hu—+ 14+ ---—+Intn, where 
li, I, ---, In are rational integers. See Hilbert: Bericht, Satz 6. 

If a,,a,,-+-,a, be ry numbers of a such that every number of a 


can be represented in the form 


Aya, oe Axe Ae ee ta Arr, 1) 
where ,, As, --:,Ar are integers of the realm, we can define a by 
the symbol (a,, 4, ---,a,) ; that is, we write 

Ca Op Oe) 
understanding thereby the infinite system of integers of the form 
1), the d’s taking all possible values. We shall call a,,a,,---, ar 
the numbers defining the ideal a. 

The numbers of a are all those of the form 1). We may intro- 
duce into the symbol any integer which is a linear combination of 
those already there without changing the ideal defined by it. 
Thus, if As a IO, + AAs _ Ae + Arar, 
we have Gea dyn, In) = (Oy, Aa, =e, Og) 
for the system of integers 

Aya, = Ape iz ra ae Arr 
is coextensive with the system 

Vy + Ave + +++ + Arar + AsAs, 
the \’s taking all possible values. 
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Likewise, if any integer in the symbol be a combination of the 
remaining ones therein, it may be omitted from the symbol. 


Hus, 4s Oy Noe + Aga fos + Arar, 
we can write 
= Ga ae ++, Ar) = (on, Mey On )s 


We speak for the sake of brevity of (a,,a,,---,@r) as the 
ideal a, and instead of saying that we introduce a number, az, 
into the symbol of a or omit it from the symbol, say that we 
introduce as into the ideal a or omit it from the ideal, although as 
is and remains a number of a. It will be convenient also, if 1, t 
be a basis of a, to speak of (1,, 4.) as a basis representation of a. 
The determination of the question whether an integer a belongs 
to a given ideal a will be greatly simplified by some properties of 
ideals which will be developed later. It can, however, be easily 
decided now, if we have a basis of the given ideal, for if 
a, =a, + a,0', be any integer of the realm and b, + b,0, c, + Cow 
be a basis of a, the necessary and sufficient condition that a shall 
be a number of a is evidently that two rational integers /,, /, 
exist, which satisfy the equation 


1, (b, + bao) + 1y(¢, + €20) = 4, + Ago. 2) 


Equating the coefficients of the powers of » in the two mem- 
bers of 2), we obtain the equations 


bl, + ¢,],=4,, 
Dol, + Calg = Ay, 3) 
which determine 1,, /,. 

If the values of i,, 1, found from 3) be integral, a is a number 
of a, otherwise not. If we have not found a basis of a, we can 
generally determine whether a is a number of a by means of the 
fundamental condition that a is or is not a number of a according 
as @ is or is not a linear combination of the numbers defining a 
with coefficients which are integers of the realm. For an ex- 
ample of this method see p. 259. 


* Unless the contrary be stated, 1, # is taken as a basis of the realm. 
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An ideal which consists of all and only those numbers of the 
form Aa, where a is a particular integer and A any integer of the 
realm, is called a principal ideal and is denoted by (a). An 
ideal not having this property is called a non-principalideal. For 
examples of principal and non-principal ideals see Chap.VIII, 
§ 10. It should be observed that although all numbers of a prin- 
cipal ideal, (a), are multiples of the single integer a, when as 
multiplier we take any integer of the realm, nevertheless, just as 
in the case of a non-principal ideal, a basis of (a) consists of 
two integers, dw,, dw,, where w,, w, is a basis of the realm, for 
every number of (a) has the form 


(0,01 + Ay0z)A = 4,0, + AzAo., 
where a,, a, are rational integers. 
For example: a basis of (1 +V/— 5) ist +-V—5, (1 +V—S) 
by — 55 that is, 1--1/—5, —5 + V—5. 
If the difference of two integers a and B be a number of the 
ideal a, this fact is expressed symbolically by writing 


a= fB, mod a, 4) 


and we say that a is congruent to B with respect to the modulus a. 
The fact that a— 8 is not a number of a is expressed symbol- 
ically by writing 
a== 6, mod a, 5) 
and a is said to be incongruent to 8 with respect to the modulus 
a. Every number, a, of the ideal a is congruent to o with respect 
to the modulus a, or in symbols 


a ==0, mod a. 6) 
No meaning other than the symbolic expression of the facts 


mentioned must be attached for the present to 4), 5) and 6). 
Thus we write 


3— 2 —5=1 + 2V—5, mod (7, 3+V—5), 
Bincos) 3-2 — 5 — (1-2 — 5) =2—-4V—5 
is a number of (7, 3-+\/—5), and we write 

1+ 5V—5==2—3V—5, mod (1+2V—5), 


. 
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since 14+5V—5—(2—3V—5) =—1+8V—5 
is not a number of (1 + 2\/—S). 

Although the actual determination of a basis of any given ideal 
of a quadratic realm must be postponed until the properties of 
ideals have been more fully investigated, we can, however, now 
determine whether any two given numbers of an ideal a are a 
basis of a. 

The necessary and sufficient condition for a,, a, to be a basis 
of the ideal aj==(G,, As,"+-,,Ar), is evidently, since every num- 
ber of a has the form da, -+A,a,+---+Aa,, that for every 
possible choice of the d’s we shall be able to find two rational 
integers, /,, /,, such that 


AA, ap Age = 2 A lay Bre 1,09. 7) 


Let w,, w, be a basis of the realm, and 


Aa; = Ajo, + bi, ‘ 
(=I, 2, -+°,7%. 
Mi = Cio, + dio, 


We have on equating the coefficients of the number defining 
the realm in the two members of 7) two equations between 
rational integers, whose satisfaction by suitably chosen rational 
integral values of J,, J, for all possible choices of the c’s and d’s 
is the necessary and sufficient condition that a,, a, shall be a 
basis of a. 


Bx. ©, Dhates) to \//—=5 iste basis» ote (@, 1/95) may, bereasily 
shown by the above method. Every number of (3, 1+./ —5) has the 
form 

(a+ di/ —5)3+ (2+ da/ —5) (1+ V —5), 8) 
where ci, di, C2, dz are rational integers. 

If 3, 1+./ —5 be a basis of (3, 1-+./ —5), then every number of 
the form 8) must be expressible in the form 13+ 4(1-+./ —5), where 
L, i, are rational integers, and hence for every possible choice of 
C1, d1, C2, do, we must be able to find rational integral values of h, l2, which 
satisfy the equation 


(ert dr/ —5)3 + (e2+ dao/—5) (1+ V—5) =143+4(1 + V—S), 


or 


31 + C2 — Sde + (3di + 2+ d2)/—5 = 3h +h t+ bV/—5. 9) 
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Equating the coefficients of the different powers of \/ — 5, we have 
31 + C2— 5d2 = 344-1, 10) 
301+ co + de = hh, II) 
as the two equations whose satisfaction by rational integral values of 
lh, l. for every possible choice of ci, di, ¢2, d2 is the necessary and sufficient 


condition that 3, 1+-./—5 shall be a basis of (3, 1+./—S). Sub- 
tracting Ir) from 10), we obtain 


Sor 3d1 —_ 6d2 = 3h, 


3d1 +eo+ CT, 


a system equivalent to 10), 11), and which evidently fulfils the required 
conditions. 

Hence 3, 1+./ —5 is a basis of (3, 1+./—S). In this particular 
case, we might have arrived at the result by simply observing that 
1+./—5 must be the required basis number b+ c\/ —5, since c has 
in 1+ ./—5 the smallest possible value; that is, 1. 

Moreover 3 must be the basis number a, for if (3, 1-+./ —5) contain 
a rational integer smaller in absolute value than 3, it would contain 1 
and we should have 


12) 


N15) (0) 
that is easily shown to be impossible, the equation 
(es C2\/ —5)3.+ (drt dn/—5) (1+ V—5) =1 


not being satisfied by rational integral values of ¢1, c2, di, de. Therefore 


2, dW — 8 16 3 Canonical Imes Oe (Gh use wW/ SG). 

Having shown that 3, 1--./—5 is a basis of (, 14-./ —=s), we 
know that the necessary and sufficient condition for any two numbers, 
4, 4, to be a basis of (3, 1+>./—5) is that 


4 = 43 + w(1 + V—5), 
te = 0:3 + b(t + /—8), 


where a, dz, b:, bz are rational integers satisfying the condition 


13) 


|@a, a 


b, 4, | 


eae fir 


This condition is evidently satisfied by an infinite number of sets of values 
of a, a, bs, bs, from which we obtain by 13) an infinite number of 
different bases of (3, 1+.1/—5). Thus since 


| 


wii, 


we see that es Be 
Oot RT NY == 5) = 10 y/ 5 
1-3+4 (1+ V—5) =37+4V—5 
is a basis of (3, 1 + V—5). 
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On the other hand 
5—V—5=2-3—1(11+ V—5), 
II—4/ —5=5-3—4C1+V —5), 
is not a basis of (3, 1-+-./ —5), since 


ig —T | 
— 3 =i st Il. 
5 —4| 
By means of the condition given in Th. 1, Cor. I, it may be shown even 
more easily that 5 —V— 5, II—4V—5 is not a basis of (3, 1+ V—5); 
for 1, \/ —5 being a basis of the realm, we have 


3S B21 ON Sy heey eb = 8 ee 

rt VSsSterti- V5 4/51 +—4-V—3, 
ihe | 28s gedagae 
Nx aff iar al 


Ex. 2. We can show in like manner that =3t¥—3, ek 


is not a basis of the ideal (—2+, —1-+ 5) of the realm k(./ —3), 


L, ihe Vows being taken as a basis of the realm. 
2 


Proceeding as in Ex. 1 we see that the necessary and sufficient con- 
dition for —2-++, —1-+ 5 to be a basis of the given ideal is that the 
equation 


(cr + dw) (—2-+ @) + (¢2-+ daw) (—1 + 5) 
=h(—2+¢) +4(—1-+ 54) 


shall be satisfied by rational integral values of h, l, for every possible 
choice of ¢1, di, C2, do. 

Performing the multiplications indicated in 14), putting #*=—1-+4, 
and equating coefficients of like powers of » in the two members, we have 
the equations 

\ Pd Os} 


14) 


ome di — 5d2 = — 2h, — h, 
Cx + 5C2 3 3d1 — 6d> — i + Sle, 
which give 
Ove a 2d, == 31d2 ee ol:, 


Q¢2— 5d1 — 17d2 = Ole, 


These equations evidently do not give integral values for 1, J. for 
every possible choice of ¢:, d:, c2, d2; for example, for c:.=di1=C2=d2=1. 
Hence —2-+, —1-+5 is not a basis of (—2+, —1+5w). We 
have chosen an ideal of the realm k(.\/ —3), in which the unique fac- 
torization law holds in the ordinary sense, to emphasize the fact that 
with the introduction of ideals all quadratic realms are to be treated 
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alike, and that all theorems to be deduced hereafter will be equally valid 
whether the unique factorization law holds in the ordinary sense or not. 
Ex. 3. Show both by the above method and by the nature of a canonical 
basis that 7, 3-+./—5 is a basis of the ideal (7, 3-+./—5); also that 
3+V—5, 5+4V—5 is a basis of the same ideal. In k(\/ —23) 


> is a basis of the ideal (3 LEN= 23), also 


show that 3, 


that 4 -- \/—23, oF 3v— 73 is a basis of the same ideal. 


In k(\/6) show that 10+ 3/6, 6+2\/6 is a basis of the ideal 
(10 + 3/6, 6+ 2\/6). Te ore. 

Ex. 4. Show that 7+7\/—5, —5+3V—5 is not a basis of the ideal 
eta ema Si SN 5). 


Ex. 5. Show that (s ips) is a principal ideal of k(\/ 13). 


Show that the two ideals (2 ta VoN) and (s stv) are 


both non-principal ideals of k(./—15), but that their product is a prin- 
cipal ideal. Show that (2, 1+./—13) is a non-principal ideal of 
Ry a3): 

§ 3. Conjugate of an Ideal. 

If a be any ideal, the ideal, whose numbers are the conjugates 
of the numbers of a, is called the conjugate of a and 1s denoted 
by a tis easily seen that, if a==(Aj,.4,, ---, Ga) be any ideal, 
then a’ == (a;",-d,’, ***, Gn ) is the conjugate of a; for, if 

Nyy Age, +++ Ann 
be any number of a, its conjugate 
yay ae dy'Ae! ie oll ar An’ An’ 
is a number of al and vice versa. 

Moreover, if a,0, + 4,0,, b,0, + b,0, be a basis of a, where 
1, @, is a basis of the realm, then a,,’ + a,0,’, byw,’ + Daw,’ is a 
basis of a’. The truth of the last statement is readily seen when 
we remember that, if a,o, + @,0,, 0,0, + b,0, be a basis of a, 
then every number, a, of a can be expressed in the form 


A= A(A,0, + Ay02) + b( Oyo, + Dow, ), 
where a and 0 are rational integers. 
The corresponding number, a’, of a’, being expressible in the 
form a4 a(a,o,’ — 0,’ ) — b(b,o,' a Des 4); 
it is evident that a,o,’ + a,0,’, bo,’ + b,0,' is a basis of a’. 
+ Hilbert: Bericht, p. 101. 
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For example, the conjugate of (2+3V—5,7+2V—5, 17) 
is (2—3V—5, 7—2V—5, 17); also since 3, 1+-V—5 is a 
basis of (3,1 +V— 5), 3,1 —V—S5 is a basis of (3,1 —V—5). 

§ 4. Equality of Ideals. 

Two ideals, a,== (@,,4,,**:,4r), and b,=(B,, Bo, ---, Bs), are 
said to be equal, and we write a=b, when every number of a 
is a number of 6 and every number of 6 is a number of a. 

The necessary and sufficient condition for the equality of a 
and b is that every number, aj, defining a shall be expressible 
in the form 


Qi = ABi + AxBe + +++ + AsBs; 


and that every number, 8;, defining 6 shall be expressible in the 


form Bj = by Oy + peQe +++ Bre. 

The practical test of equality is to see whether the symboi 
defining either one of the ideals can be reduced to that defining 
the other by the introduction and omission of numbers under the 
laws given in the preceding paragraph.* 

Ex. 1. Show that (6+2/—5, 56+7V/—5) = (is+sV/—5, 14). 

Ex. 2. Show that 

le +V13 


7-3, 5+8V13, $4213) =(5+ 14793, 673). 
Bx sg.) ohowlthat) @ 2--\y—13) at On iV 5). 
§5. Multiplication of Ideals. 


By the product ab of the two ideals 
— tas as 895 Qr) and }6= Che Le ++, Bs) 


is understood the ideal, whose numbers consist of all possible 
products of @ number of a by a number of 6, together with all 
linear combinations of such products with coefficients which are 
any integers of the realm. 

We have therefore 


ab =e (Gare es Bs, Pras arB,, a arBs), 


*See Chap. VIII, §o. 
* Hilbert: Bericht, p. 183; also see Chap. VIII, § 11. 
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where the numbers defining ab are all possible products of the 
numbers defining a by those defining b. 


If = (G eands'==( 05, G82 Oa): 
then ab=—\(aBy,a8,,---, dCs): 

Tt a=(a@) and b=(~), 
then 3 ab == (a6), 


and we see that the product of two principal ideals is a principal 
ideal. 


It is evident from the definition that 
ab = ba, 
and that ab-c—=a-be; 


that is, that the commutative and associative laws of multiplica- 
tion hold for ideals. 


Ex. Show that 
(2, V — 26) (3, 1— V — 26) (5, 2-++ V/ — 26) = (2+ V — 26). 
§ 6. Divisibility of Ideals. The Unit Ideal. Prime Ideals. 
An ideal, a, is said to be divisible by an ideal, 6, when there 
exists an ideal, c, such that 


T= be 


We say that 6 and c are divisors of a, and that a is a multiple 
of 6 and c. We have as a direct consequence of the above 
definition : 

If each of a series of ideals a4, A, 03,--:, be a multiple of the 
next following one, then each is a multiple of all that follow. 

If two or more ideals, a, 6, c, ---, be each divisible by an ideal 
j, | is said to be a common divisor or common factor of a,b, ¢, ++. 


TueoreM 2. If the ideal a be divisible by the ideal 6, then all 
numbers of a belong to b. 
‘For suppose that 
G—==be, 
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where 
C= (Q,, .; 95 Ar), b= Ute en es Bs); C— (Ya Yo 5 yt) ; 
then ee (Bay) oe -, Bryts OS) Bsy1, eins Bsyt)- 


The numbers, B,y,,--*, Bsyt, defining a are seen to be numbers 
of b. Hence ail numbers of a are numbers of b. 
Therefore 


b= (B;, Bo, rae Bs, Ay, Ag, °°", de), 
and C= (as Ver 5 Vs Se as ts 


Cor. 1. If two ideals be such that each is a divisor of the 
other, they are identical. . 
The converse of Theorem 2 is also true; that is, 1f all numbers 
of a be numbers of b, a ts divisible by 6, but its proof must be 
deferred until some necessary theorems have been demonstrated. 
Every ideal is divisible by the ideal (1), which consists of all 
integers of the realm. Therefore (1) is called the umit ideal. 
The only ideal having this property is evidently (1), for every 
divisor of (1) contains all integers of the realm and is (1). We 
observe that (7) == (1), where y is any unit of the realm. 

Since (1)a=a, there is, in the case of ideals, no distinction to 
be made corresponding to that made between associated integers. 
An ideal, not the unit ideal and divisible only by itself and the 
unit ideal, is called a prime ideal. 

lnk ( a5), (2) 1-5) (3, PN eS ee 
were shown to be prime ideals (see p. 264). 

Two ideals are said to be prime to each other when they have 
no common divisor except (1). Two integers a and B of the 
realm are said to be prime to each other when the principal ideals 
(a) and (B) are prime to each other. 

For the sake of brevity we shall often say that an integer a 
is divisible by an ideal a, instead of saying that the principal ideal 
(a) is divisible by a. The latter meaning is, of course, always to 
be understood. Similar expressions, such as “a prime to a,” 
“the greatest common divisor of a and a,” etc., are to be taken 
in the same sense. 
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By means of the definition of divisibility and the fact that 
every ideal has a basis, we can prove the following important 
theorem: 


THEOREM 3. An ideal j is divisible by only a finite number of 
different ideals. 


et a= (do, + bo,, co, + do) 


be a divisor of j, where aw, + bo,, co, + do, is a basis of a, @,, w, 
being a basis of the realm. 
Let @ be any number of j. Then, since 


n[B] = 6p’ =0, mod j, 
and a is a divisor of j, we see that by Th. 2 
n[B] =0, mod a; 


that is, the rational integer n[8] belongs to every divisor of j. 
Denote now n[f] by 7 and let a,, b,, c,, d, be the smallest posi- 
tive remainders of a, b, c, d with respect to n. Then 


a= (do, + bw,, co, + dos, 1) 
=e (Qo, + Dyw., C40, + dyo., 1) I) 


Suppose every divisor of j to be expressed in the form 1). 
Since a,, b,, c,, d, can each take only the finite number of values 
0,1,2,---,|n|—1, it is evident that the number of different 
divisors of j is finite. 


§ 7. Unique Factorization Theorem for Ideals. 

We shall now proceed to prove the theorem whose truth is the 
raison d’étre of the ideal; that is, that every ideal can be repre- 
sented in one and only one way as a product of prime ideals. 

This theorem will enable us to develop for the ideals of the 
general quadratic realm a series of theorems similar to those 
already given for the integers of certain realms in which the 
ordinary unique factorization theorem held. 

The proof of the unique factorization theorem for the ideals 


1 Hilbert: Bericht, Hiilfsatz 1. 
20 
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of the general quadratic realm will be very like that for the 
integers of R, k(\/—1), k(V—3). and k(V2). It depends 
directly upon the theorem that, if the product of two ideals be 
divisible by a prime ideal, at least one of the factors must be 
divisible by this prime ideal. ‘The latter theorem is a consequence 
of a series of three theorems which have no analogues in those 
relating to integers. It depends, in the first place, directly upon 
the theorem referred to on p. 304, that, 7f all the numbers of an 
ideal belong to another ideal, the first ideal is divisible by the 
second, This depends, in turn, upon the theorem, that, if the 
products ab, ac of two ideals, 6 and c, by a third ideal a be equal, 
then 6==c, and this upon the theorem, that for every ideal there 
exists another ideal such that the product of the two is a principal 
ideal. : 

This last theorem is the starting point of the proof of the 
unique factorization theorem and needs for its demonstration a 
theorem which we shall proceed to give. 


THEOREM 4. If the coefficients, a,, 42, B,, B. of the two ra- 
tional integral functions of x, 


(+) =a, +a, and ¥(7) =f,x + B,, 
be integers of k(\/m) and w, an integer of k(\/m), divide each of 
the coefficients, y,, y2, y3, of the product of the two functions, 
F (4) = $(+)-w(4) =4,8,0? + (4,82 + 4.81) 4 + a8, 
= yt? + yo¥ + Ys, 


then each of the numbers a,8,, 4,82, 4284, OB is divisible by w+ 
Suppose a, and B,=-o. Then y,==0. We have 


st) (24 t) = (++ 21) (7 4 2) 
a8, ae N ; gis 


F(ty= 6.8, (+ op i . 


Hence — a,8,/y, and —a,8./y, are the roots of 
ary Yo = as ic 
Mf Di 
‘Hurwitz: Nachr. der K. Ges. der Wiss. zu Gdttingen, 1895; also Hil- 
bert: Bericht, Hiilfsatz 2. 
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Let é represent either a,8, or a,8,; we have 


CA 2(-) +B os 


and, multiplying this equation by y,?, 


o — yo + yi¥3 = 0. 


Since y, and y,y, are divisible by » and w? respectively, the 
coefficients of the equation 


iS VRAehT a ere 
@ o\o or >? 
that €/w satisfies, are integers. Hence é/w is an integer (Chap. 


IX, Th. 9, Cor. 1) ; that is, a,8, and a,8, are divisible by o. 


THEOREM 5. For every ideal a of a quadratic realm there 
exists an ideal 6 of the realm such that the product ab is a prin- 
cipal ideal. 

Let a= (a,, a,) where a,, a, is a basis? of a. We shall show 
that the conjugate of.a, that.is, the ideal b,= (a,’, a,’), where 
a,’, a,’ are the conjugates of a,, a, has the desired property.® 


ee Or) =O —- Oo, and Wy )\=—=0,47 -+ a,’ 
Form the product 
o(4+)y (4) =aya,'x? + (a,a,’ + a4,'a)4% + aa,’ 
= yt? + Yt + Ys: 


Let 6 be a number defining the realm and let the irreducible 
rational equation of which @ is a root be 


x? + a,x + a,=0. I) 


Since y,, ys, ys are symmetric functions of the roots of 1), they 


Hilbert: Bericht, Satz 8. 

*The simplification effected by the use of the basis representation of an 
ideal is that, in a quadratic realm, the basis consists of two numbers and 
hence Th. 4 need be proved only for functions of the first degree. 

3TIn the realm of the nth degree the ideal that will have the desired 
property is the product of the conjugates of a. This ideal is, however, 
not the only ideal having the desired property (Chap. XIV, §1). 
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are rational integrat functions of its coefficients I, a,,a@,. Hence 
Yi» Yo Yz are rational numbers. But y,, y2, ys are also integers, 
since d,; G@,’,.G,; G’ are integers (Chap. 1X, Th. 8 \Gor2): 
Hence y,, yo, y3 are rational integers. 
Let a be the greatest common divisor of y,, y2, y3. Then 

ab = (a,0y', AyAy', Aye, AzA,’) 
is equal to the principal ideal (a); for by Chap. II, Th. B, we 
can find three rational integers, t,, t,, t,, such that 

a= ty, + boys + tey2 
= 1,0,0,' +t, (,42" Aty'Az) + #220" 

Hence a is a number of ab and we have 

lit W Yo Po Murer Wo Male Bis hema hic Pens 3) 

But by Th. 4 each of the numbers a,q@,',G,0,, @,/G,; G0, 15°48 
multiple of a. Hence we can omit them from the symbol and 
have ab= (a). 

Therefore 6 is the required ideal. 


It will be observed that we have proved that the product of an ideal 
of a quadratic realm by its conjugate is a rational principal ideal. This 
will be of use later. 


THEOREM 6. If a, b and c be ideals and ac=be, then a=b.t 
(et 


Ora (4; Ao, r+, Or), b= (B15 Bes See Bs); — C7 Yo. yt), 
and let m,==(p,, po, °°"; en), be an ideal such that 


Cit —= (yt ee) YtHn ) = (a), 
a principal ideal. 


Then acm = bem, 
or a(a) =b(a), 
or (0,0, G0, = 3, 0,0 )\==08 0,180, <2 Baie 


Since these two ideals are equal, every number of the one must 


* Hilbert: Bericht, Satz 9. 
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be a linear combination of the numbers defining the other, with 
coefficients which are integers of the realm. 

Hence, if aia be any number of the first and 8ja any number 
of the second, we have 


i. = E, BA + EoBot + ++ + EBs, 
and BjA = 7,0, + .0,4+ --- + mara, 
where the é’s and 7’s are integers of the realm. Hence 
i = 18, + E82 + +++ + EsBs, 
Bi M01 + 2%. +++ Or. 


Hence every number of a is a number of b, and every number 
of b is a number of a, and consequently 


(c— Is 


THEOREM 7. If all numbers of an ideal ¢ belong to an ideal 
a, ¢ 1s divisible by a.t 


Let c= (y1,:+:,yt) and A= (Ay, +++, Or, yar **, yt) 3 
and let it, ——"Gu.5277;, en), be, an. ideal such that 
QM = (Ay py, ++, Or bny Yabo * 1 YtHn) == (A), 


a principal ideal. 
Then all numbers of am, and hence 1p, °°-, yin, °°", tla. 0° 
yipn, must be divisible by a. Hence all numbers of 


MC (Yass 1s Yablny +++» Yebn) 
are divisible by a; that is, 
tC =o, or) =.) (44, Vat) —=()D. 2) 
Multiplying both members of 2) by a, we have 
amc = (a) ab, 
Ofsmes c= ab. 
Hence c is divisible by a. 


1 Hilbert: Bericht, Satz to. 
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This theorem justifies our use of the notation 
a==0, mod a, 


to denote that (a) isa multiple of a. For, if a be a number of a, 
then from the above theorem it follows that (a) is divisible by a. 
From Th. 2 we saw that a necessary condition for an ideal a 
to be divisible by an ideal 6 is that all numbers of a shall belong 
to b; from Th. 7 we see that this condition is also sufficient. 
Hence every common divisor, D,= (68,,°::,8:), of two ideals 


a= Cay, “2+, Or), b= (Bi -++, Bs) 


must contain all numbers of both a and b; that is, 


— (aa, ++, Ory ome eee O ++, 84), 


where 6,,°°:,6; are any integers of the realm, and every ideal of 
this form is a common divisor of a and 5. 

Among the common divisors of a and 6 is one, g, to which 
belong no numbers other than the numbers of a and 6, together 
with the linear combinations of these numbers; that is, 


(— (a, Ay, +**,Ar, Bis Bo, Pa? Bs). 


This ideal g is divisible by every common divisor, 5, of a and 
6, for D must contain all numbers of a and b, and hence all the 
numbers of g, and therefore is a divisor of gq. 

As in the case of rational integers, g is called the greatest 
common divisor of a and b. 

That g is the only ideal having this property is evident; for did 
a second, §, exist, then g must be divisible by and § by g, and 
hence g and § be identical (Th. 2, Cor.). 

Likewise the necessary and sufficient condition that an ideal, 'm, 
shall be a common multiple of a and 6 is that all numbers of m 
shall be common to both a and b. 

Among the common multiples of a and b is one to which belong 
all numbers common to both a and b, together with the linear 
combinations of these numbers. 


This ideal, I, is evidently a divisor of every common multiple 
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ofaandb. That , moreover, is the only ideal having this prop- 
erty may be shown as in the case of gq. 

As in the case of rational integers, [ is called the least common 
multiple of a and b. 

We shall denote the greatest common divisor of a and 6 by 
the symbol a+ 6, and the least common multiple of a and 6 by 
the symbol a—b. No idea of addition or subtraction is to be 
conveyed by these symbols. 

From Theorems 2 and 7 we have the important result that an 


ideal a,—= (a,,4,°"*,@r), is the greatest common divisor of the 
numbers defining it considered as principal ideals; that is, a is 
the greatest common divisor of (a,), (a,),+:+, (ar). 


The fact that we can at once write the greatest common divisor 
of any number of ideals by placing in a single symbol all the 
numbers defining the ideals is of use in numerical work with 
ideals. Thus, if we can show that the greatest common divisor 
of two ideals so written is (1), we know that the ideals are prime 
to each other. 

Ex. The greatest common divisor of (3-+./—5) and (8+. —5) 
isn (Gi N\/ =) oO  N/ 5), anda we have 
Gry =s 87V—5)]=Gty—s, 8+V—s5,'5. 14) 

= (3+ V—5, 8+ V—5), 5 14, 1) = (1) 

Hence (3-+./ —5) and (8+ ./ —5) are prime to each other. 

The ideas of the greatest common divisor and least common 
multiple of two ideals may be at once extended to any number of 
ideals. 

Thus, if a,,Q;,-°-:,Qm be any number of ideals of a realm, there 
is among the common divisors of a,,Q,,°--,Qm one, g, to which 
belong no numbers other than the numbers of a4, d,, --:, Om, 
together with the linear combinations of these numbers; that is, 


if 5 —— (he SopA(e Fa ig === (Br aay Bs), BOS (04 jp G5 “+s pt); 
then Qian (Gee hy Oss 22, Ba, @ 5 Mas oto Bt) 


That g is divisible by every common divisor of a, a, +++, Gm 
and is the only ideal having this property is seen as in the case of 
twoideals. We call g the greatest common divisor of a,, a,, +++, Gm- 
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Likewise the ideal, 1, to which belong all numbers common to 
(4, Qs,***,Qm, together with their linear combinations and no 
others, is evidently the only common multiple of a,, a), +++, Gm that 
is a divisor of every common multiple of a,,@,,---,Qm. It is 
therefore called the least common multiple of a,, d,,---, Am. 

We write symbolically 


G=a,+4,+-:: + Gm; 
and [—=a,— a, — --* — Om. 


We have as an immediate consequence of Th. 7 and the defini- 
tion of the least common multiple of two or more ideals the 
following: 

Cor. If an ideal a be divisible by each of the ideals b,, by, ---, 
b,, then ats divisible by the least common multiple of 6,, bs, ---, by. 

We shall see later that the greatest common divisor, as defined 
above for ideals, possesses the remaining two properties which 
distinguished the greatest common divisor of two or more integers 
in those realms in which the unique factorization law held in the 
ordinary sense (see p. 318). 


We have now a full justification of our introduction in 
k(V—5) of the ideals (2, 1+V—5), (3, 1+V—5), (2 
I—\V—5) and (3, 1— V—S) as the greatest common divisors 
respectively of (2) and (1 +/—5), (3) and (1 +V—s), (2) 
and (1—\/—5), and (3) and (I—V/— 5). 

Th. 7 having been proved, the remaining theorems necessary 
for the proof of the unique factorization theorem and the proof 
of that theorem itself for ideals are strictly analogous to the cor- 
responding theorems in the realms in which the unique factoriza- 
tion law held in the ordinary sense. 


It may seem singular that the divisors of an ideal, a, are in a way 
larger systems of numbers than the ideal, a, itself; that is, they contain 
not only the numbers of a but in addition any other numbers of the 
realm that we choose to introduce. 

When, however, we remember that by Th. 7 an ideal divides every one 
of its numbers considered as a principal ideal, it is evident that, in 
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general, the more numbers we introduce into the symbol of an ideal, 
that are not linear combinations of those already there, so much the more 
do we narrow the ideal by thus placing more restrictions upon it. 

For example; the ideal (14, 3-+./ —14) is the greatest common di- 
visor of (14) and (3+ ./—14), and the ideal (14, 3+./— yy, 2), 
that contains all numbers of (14, 3-+./—14) and other numbers be- 
sides, divides not only (14) and (3-+./—14), and hence is a divisor 
of (14, 3-+./ —14), but must also divide (2). 

It is analogous to the case of rational integers when we observe that 120 
is divisible by every common divisor of 120 and 18, and that every common 
divisor of 120 and 18 is divisible by the common divisors of 120, 18 and 4. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Find the greatest common divisor of (8+\/—14) and 
(4—V— 14). Se 

2. Find the greatest common divisor of (26, 10 -+ 2\/— 14, 
i514 — 4 514) ahd (10, 24 2V— 14, 5V— 14, 
= i444) — 14). hess 

3. Show that the two ideals (5, —4+~W—14) and (13, 
5 — 12\/— I4) are prime to each other. 

4. Making use of form of canonical basis, show that (23, 
8+ V—5) isa prime ideal. 

5. Show that (~, b+) is a prime ideal, p being a rational 
prime, b any rational integer, and 1, » a basis of the realm. 

6. If p and q be two different rational primes, show that in no 
realm can (p) and (q) have a common ideal factor different 
from (1). 

7, Show that (1 +./—5) is the least common multiple of 
(3, 1+-V—5) and (2, 1+V—5). ii 

8. Find the least common multiple of (6, 4+y—14) and 
(10, 6--V— 14). 

9. Show that, if a be divisible by a, and b by },, then ab is 
divisible by a,b,. 

10. Show that, if ab be divisible by ac, then 6 is divisible by c 
and in particular that, if a be divisible by ab, then b= (1). 

11. Show that, if a, 6 and c be any ideals, then 


[a + b]e—ac + be. 
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12. Show that 


[a+b6-+c] [be+ca+ ab] =[b+c] [e+ a] [a+ 5]. 
13. Show that, if a be divisible by a,, and b by b,, then a-+ 5 
is divisible by a, + 6,,. and also that a —b is divisible by a, — }y. 
14. Show that, if a and 6 be any tyo ideals, then a+ 6 is the 
system of all numbers of the form a-+ 8, where a is a number of 
a and B a number of Db. 
15. Show that, if a, b and c be any three ideals, 


a— [b—c] =[a—b] —c. 
16. Show that 
[a + 6] [a— 6] —ab. 


17. Show that, if a and 6 be prime to each other, then 
a—b—ab. 


TueoreM 8. Jf aand b be any two ideals prime to each other, 
there exist a number a of a and a number B of 6 such that 


a+p=1} 
Let —— (a5,45. aire ar) and b= (B:, Bo, TeS'5 Bs). 


Since a and 6 are prime to each other their greatest common 
divisor is (1); that is, 


Gs b= (4, As, ++, Ar, Bi, Bo; ->+, Be) ae (i) 
But, since I is a number of a-+-}, it must be a linear combination 


of Ay, Ae, °°; Or, By, Bo, ->:, Be; 
that is, 


E10 PE nQe ++ tp Sve + Bs + Bs + +++ + ys Bs = 1, 
where the é's and 7’s are integers of the realm. 
But éa,+éa,+---+&a,—=a, is a number of a, 
and 7181 + nob. + --- + 7s8s =, is a number of 5, 
and we have 


at Bp=lI. 


* This is the analogue of Th. B. See Hilbert: Bericht, Satz 11. 
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Cor. If a,,0,---,Qm be ideals whose greatest common divisor 
is (1), then there exist im Q4,0,+++,Qm numbers Ay, +++, Om; 
respectively, such that 


Ay Oy ++ + Om = 1. 


THEOREM 9. If the product of two ideals, a and 6, be divis- 
ible by a prime ideal p, at least one of the ideals is divisible by p.t 
Assume that a is not divisible by p. Then a and p are prime 
to each other and there exists by Th. 8 a number, a, of a and a 
number, z, of p such that 
atari. 

Let now £ be any number of b, and multiply the last equation 

by 8; then 
a8 + B= B. 

But a@ is a number of ab, and hence by Th. 2 of p, since ab is 
divisible by p. Moreover, zB is a number of p. Hence £ is a 
number of )p; that is, all numbers of 6 are numbers of p, and b 
is therefore by Th. 7 divisible by p. 

Cor. 1. Jf the product of any number of ideals be divisible 
by a prime ideal, p, at least one of the ideals is divisible by p. 

Cor. 2. If neither of two ideals be divisible by a prime ideal, 
p, their product is not divisible by p. 

Cor. 3. If the product of two ideals, a and b, be divisible by 
an ideal, j, and neither a nor b be divisible by j, then j is a com- 
posite ideal. 

If all the ideals of a realm be principal ideals, the unique fac- 
torization theorem in the usual form holds for the integers of the 
realm; for, if a and B be any two integers prime to each other 
in the usual sense, then the ideals (a) and (f) are prime to 
each other, for all factors of (a) and (8) are principal ideals. 
Hence the ideal (a, 8) must be the unit ideal (1); for (a, B) 
divides both (a) and (8) and they have no common divisor 
other than (1). 

Since (a8) ==-(1); 


1 This is the analogue of Th. C. See Hilbert: Bericht, Satz 11. 
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there must exist two integers, é and y, of the realm such that 


aé + By =1. 


Th. B would therefore hold for the integers of the realm, and 
we have seen that Th. C, and hence the unique factorization 
theorem, follow immediately. The converse of this, that, when- 
ever the unique factorization theorem in its usual form holds 
for the integers of a realm, the ideals of the realm are all prin- 
cipal ideals, is-evident;—for, if a, (@,,d@,,°-',ar), be any ideal, 
-the-numbers a,,@,,---,a, have a greatest common divisor 6, and 
since-the unique factorization law holds for the integers of the 
realm;-we can find integers (Chap. V, Th. B, Cor. 2) &, &,---, &, 
such that 

rE, + OE. +--+ + Orér = 8. 
Hence we have 
A= (Ay, Oy, +++, Ar) == (4, As, ++, Ar, 8) = (8), 

a principal ideal. 

THEOREM 10. Every ideal can be represented in one and only 
one way as the product of prime ideals.* 

Let j be any ideal. If] be a prime ideal the theorem is evident. 
If j be not a prime ideal, it has some divisor, a, different from j 


and irom (1). Then 
j= 00. 


If a be not a prime ideal we have 
e059 
where a, and a, are both different from a and (1). Then 
{—10,0,0; 


If any of the ideals a,, a,, 6 be not prime, we factor them, and, 
proceeding in this manner, we reach finally a point where the 
factorization can be carried no further, for an ideal, j, is divisible 
by only a finite number of ideals (Th. 3). 

The ideal j has now been resolved into its prime ideal factors. 


* Hilbert: Bericht, Satz 7. 
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Let {= PP. 22° Dry 


where },,).,-+:,Pr are prime ideals, be the representation so 
obtained. We shall show that this representation is unique. 
Suppose that j could be represented in another way as a product 
of prime ideals, say 


j= 142°: Qs. 
Then DPyPo +++ Pr = Gio °*: Gs. 3) 


Since p, is a divisor of the product q,q,°--qs, it is a divisor 
of one of its factors (Th. 9, Cor. 1), say q,, from which follows 


p= 41. 
Then it follows from 3) that 


Po Pr=Qy "Gs. 


Proceeding in this manner, we see that for each factor in the 
product p,p,--: p, there is an equal one in the product q,q, °°: qs, 
and, reversing the process, that for each factor in the product 
Gidsen- Ge, .tiere is an equal one in the product pip, -:-p,, and 
that, if a factor be repeated in one product, it is repeated exactly 
as often in the other. | 

The two representations are therefore identical, and the 
theorem is proved. 

Cor. If the product of two ideals, a, 6, be divisible by an 
ideal, m, and a be prime to m, then 6 is divisible by m. 

If we denote by ),,).,°::,)r the different prime ideals that 
are factors of j, and -by ¢,,¢,,°-:,ér the number of times that 
they are repeated respectively, we have 


[= PP 2% °° pre. 

It is convenient sometimes to allow one or more of the expo- 
nents to take the value 0, e; =o indicating that j does not contain 
p; as a factor. It is evident that an ideal j is then and only then 
divisible by an ideal » if every prime ideal which divides } occurs 
to at least as high a power as a factor in j as it does in D. 

Every divisor of j has therefore the form 


p= pb, mpm - +» p,mr, 4) 
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where WeaCi ite eT 
and every ideal of the form 4) is a divisor of j. If we let mi 


run through the e;-+ 1 values, 0, 1,--:,¢i, and do this for each of 
the exponents m,, Mp», °°, Mr, we obtain 


Fie ee ORG te og gt 


different sets of values for these exponents, and each of these 
sets gives a different divisor of j. The number of divisors of j 


is therefore (e, +1) (e,+1)-*: (@¢-+1). 
If = pp. ++ Pr™, 
and h = py™po” +++ Pr™, 


where ),, p., -*:, Pr are different prime ideals, be any two ideals, 
the ideal 


Gg —— p,2p,9 5%) p97, 


where g; is the lesser of the two exponents m; and n;(1=1, 2, 
---,7), is the greatest common divisor of j and §. 
The ideal 


T= ptt ea 
where J; is the greater of the two exponents m; and 2;(i1=1, 2, 
--+,7) is the least common multiple of j and . 
We see from this representation of the greatest common divisor, 
g, of j and § that, of all common divisors of j and §, g has the 


greatest norm, and that the quotients, j/g and h/g, are prime to 
each other (see p. 18). 


THEOREM I1. Jf a and m be any two ideals, there exists a 
number, a, of a such that the quotient (a)/a is prime to m. 

For example, if a, = (2, 1 +\/— 5), and m,= (3, 1 +/— 5), 
be the given ideals, then a=2 satisfies the requirements of the 
theorem, for 


(2) 
(2,1+V—5) 


= (2,1+V—5), 
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that is easily seen to be prime to (3, 1-+V—5). 

If a,= (2, 1+V—5), and m,=(1+V—s), be the given 
ideals, then a,—=2+1+\—5,—3+~—-s, satisfies the re- 
quirements of the theorem for 


(yD) 
(age ie) 


that is prime to (1 +./—5). 
For the actual determination of a in general see Chap. XII, § 7. 


=(7,3+V—5), 


We proceed now to prove the theorem. 

The truth of this theorem for the case where m is any prime 
ideal p is at once evident. For, if there did not exist a number, 
a of a such that (a)/a is not divisible by p, then all numbers of 
a would belong to ap and by Th. 7 a would be divisible by ap, 
which is impossible. To prove the theorem for the general case, 


let the different prime factors of m be },,.,---,)m, and form 
the products 
1,= ap, eee Dm a, = app, vege Dims eke eee yy — ap, gis Dm_1) 


which consist of a multiplied in turn by the combinations of 
., Po. -°+, Pm taken m—1 at atime. Let a,,a,,---,Qm be num- 
DersyOt 0s, a-- 2. respectively, such’ that, (a; )\/a,, (a,)/ ap, 
++, (Am) /GQm are prime respectively to p,, ),, ---, Pm, the existence 
of such numbers having been proved above since },, P., -+-, Dm 
are prime ideals. Then 


A=, + A,-+ nee + An, 
is the required number; for a is divisible by a, since a,, 2, +++, Am 
are all divisible by a, a; being divisible by a, whence all numbers 
of a; belong to a; moreover, a is not divisible by any of the m 
products 
ap, Apo, ee) ADs 

as, for example, ap,, since @.,43,---,@m are all divisible by ap,, 
but a, is not divisible by ap,. 

It is evident, therefore, that the quotient (a)/a is divisible by 
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none of the prime factors $,, ),,°*:, Pm of m, and hence is prime 
to m. 
Hence a is the required number. 


THEOREM 12. In every ideal, a, there exist two numbers, ay, 
a,, such that 
Cc (ay, Oe) 


that is, such that a is the greatest common divisor of (a,) and 
(a). 

Let a, be any number of a. 

By Th. 11 there exists in a a number, a,, such that the quotient 
(a,)/a is prime to (a,) ; or, in other words, such that the greatest 
common divisor of (a,) and (a,) is a. 

But, since a is the greatest common divisor of (a,) and (a,), 
it contains all and only numbers of the form 


Bid, + B22, 


where £,, 8, are any integers of the realm. Hence 
== (5, Ge) 


The truth of this theorem is at once evident for quadratic realms for 
we have shown (Th. 1) the existence in every ideal, a, of a quadratic 
realm of two numbers 4, & such that a= (4, &). The proof in the above 
form has been given, however, as it applies to the general realm of the 
nth degree; see Hilbert: Bericht, Satz 12. 

The following theorem is given not only for its own interest 
but because from it we obtain a new proof of Th. 11 that is not 
dependent upon the unique factorization theorem. Dedekind 
makes the unique factorization theorem depend upon Th. 13 
(see Dirichlet-Dedekind, § 178, IX). 


THEOREM 13. If the ideal a be divisible by none of the ideals 
C1, Ca, °**,Cn, then there 1s a number, a, of a that 1s contained in 
none of the ideals C,, Cy, +++, Cn- 

If a should be a principal ideal, the theorem is evident. Also, 
if there should be only a single ideal, c, the theorem holds, for, if 
all numbers of a were divisible by c, a would be divisible by c, 
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which is contrary to the original hypothesis. We shall now prove 
that, if the theorem hold for 1 < r it holds for n==r, and hence, 
since it is true for »==1, it holds in general. To each of the 


ideals ¢,, Cs, +++, Cr, aS Cs, there corresponds an ideal bs such that 
abs =a—Cs, 


where by is evidently different from (1). 
The ideal a is divisible by none of the 7 products 


ab; GDgec-, CU, 5) 


since all of the b’s are different from (1). 

But each one of the c’s divides one of these products. Hence, 
if we can prove the existence of a number of a, which belongs to 
none of the products 5), this number will be the desired number a, 
for if a were divisible by cs, it, being divisible by a, would be 
divisible by the least common multiple of a and cs; that is, abs. 
We have now two cases to consider according as the ideals b,, b,, 
---, b, are, or are not, prime each to each. If they be not prime 
each to each, some pair of them, say b,, 6,, must have a greatest 
common divisor, b,-+b,, that is different from (1). 

Then a is not divisible by a(6, + b,), and hence, according to 
our assumption that the theorem holds for n <r, there exists in 
a a number, a, that is divisible by none of the r—1 ideals 


a(b, + b,), abs, ---, ab,, 


and hence also is not divisible by ab, and ab,, since they are divis- 
ible by a(b,-+6,). Therefore a is not divisible by any of the 
c’s. . We must consider now the case where the r ideals, 5,, 6, ---, 
b, are prime each to each. 

Each of these ideals, as 6s, is prime to the product, ,, of all 
the remaining ones, and, since they are all different from (1), 
h; is not divisible by bs. Hence ahs is not divisible by abs, and 
there is therefore a number ag, in af; that is not divisible by abs. 

The number a,—=a,+a,+.-:--+a,, where a,, a, ---, Gr are 
numbers of ab,, a§., ---, ah, respectively, is a number of a, for each 


21 
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of the numbers a,,d,, ---,@, is a number of an ideal divisible by 
a, and is therefore a number of a. 

Moreover, a is divisible by none of the 7 products ab,, ab,, ---, 
ab,; for, since the ideals },, ,, ---, §r are all divisible by b,, all the 
ideals ah,, ---, ah, are divisible by ab,, and hence a, 3, ---,@r are 
numbers of ab,. 

But a, is not a number of ab,, and hence a@ is not a number 
of ab,. 

In like manner it may be proved that a is divisible by none of 
the ideals ab,, aby, ---, ab. 

Hence a is the number sought. 


Second Proof of Theorem 11.4 


If m= (1), every number of a satisfies the requirement of 
Ae tY. 

If m= (1), let c,,¢,,-:-,¢n be all the ideals different from a 
that divide am and are divisible by a. 

By Th. 3 these ideals are finite in number and hence there is 
in a a number, a, that is divisible by none of them (Th. 13). 

Hence the greatest common divisor, am + (a), of am and (a) 
is different from all the c’s> But am-+ (a) divides am and is 
divisible by a, and the only ideal different from the c’s, that has 
this property, is a. 

Hence am + (a) =a, 6) 


or, what is the same thing, (a@)/a is prime to m. 
From 6) it follows at once that 


am— (a) = m(a). 
* Dirichlet-Dedekind: § 178, X. 


CPAP Relat. 


CONGRUENCES WHOSE Mopuvti ARE IDEALS.! 


§1. Definition. Elementary Theorems. 

If the difference of two integers, a and 8, be a number of the 
ideal a, we have said that a was congruent to 8 with respect to 
the modulus a, and have denoted this fact by writing 


a= £6,.mod a. 1) 
In particular, if a be a number of a, we write 
a=0, mod a. 


The appropriateness of these symbolic expressions is made 
evident by Chap. XI, Th. 7; for from it we see that the necessary 
and sufficient condition for a—£ to be a number of a is that it 
shall be divisible by a. These expressions are capable of many 
of the transformations to which ordinary congruences between 
rational integers can be subjected. The congruence 1) leads to 


a— B=0, mod a, 2) 


and conversely 2) leads to I). 

The following deductions will be seen to correspond number 
for number to those given in the case of rational integers (Chap. 
III, § 1). Their proofs are so simple that they will be left to 
the reader. For them we fall back upon our original definition of 


a=, mod a, 


as meaning that a— is a member of a, or, what is the same 
thing, that the principal ideal (a — @) is divisible by a. Observe 
the similarity between this and the method employed in the case 
of rational integers, where we made use of our original defi- 


nition of 
a=b, mod m, 


1 Hilbert: Bericht, Cap. III. 
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as meaning that a—b is divisible by m. 


iy a==B, mod a, 
and B=y, mod a, 
then a=ry, mod a; 


for, if a—Bf and B —y be numbers of a,a—B+ B—y,=a 
is a number of a. 


y 


The infinite system of integers of the realm which are con- 
gruent to a given integer, and hence each to each, mod a, are said 
to form a number class, mod a. 


lig LF a=, mod a, 
and y=, med a, 
then a+ y==268 + 6, mod a. 

iii. If a= B, mod a, 
then pa =pB, mod a. 

iv. Jf a=B, mod a, 
and y =56, mod a, 
then ay = B88, mod a; 


and, in particular, if 
a= 8, mod a, 


then as == Bs, mod a. 
v. If fe) Saye fayette tay, 


be a polynomial in x, whose coefficients are any integers of the 
realm, and tf 


B=y, mod a, 
then f(B) =f(y), mod a. 
Winey pa ==pB, mod a, 3) 
then a=B, mod a/b, 


where D is the greatest common divisor of (») and a. 
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For let (u) = dm and a=bdb, where m and b are prime to each 
other ; then, since p[a—] is a number of a, Dm(a— 8) is divis- 
ible by db. 

Hence m(a— 8) is divisible by 6b, and therefore, since m is 
prime to b, (a—) is divisible by 6 (Chap. XI, Th. 10, Cor.). 
We have, therefore, since b—=a/>. 

a= 8, mod a/>. 
In particular, if » be prime to a, then 


a=, mod a. 


Hence in this case the congruence 1) may be divided by up. 

This indeed is an immediate consequence of the fact that the 
greatest common divisor of (m) and a is (1); for then there is 
a number pé of (w) and a number y of a such that 


BE y= 13 
that is, there exists an integer € such that 
pé==1, mod a. 4) 
Multiplying the congruence 3) by &, we obtain 
a=, mod a. 


Conversely, if there exists a number é, which satisfies the con- 
gruence 4), the greatest common divisor of (mw) and a is (1); 
that is, (») is prime to a. 


Wiley a=, mod a 
and » be a divisor of a, then 
a==8, mod bd. 
viii. Jf a= with respect to each of the moduli a,, a3, ---, An, 
then a== 8, mod f, 


where \ is the least common multiple of 4, , +++, An 
ix. Lf a== 8, mod a, 


then (a) and (B) have the same greatest common divisor with a; 
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that is, all numbers of the same number class, mod a, have the 
same greatest common divisor with a. 

Let d be the greatest common divisor of (a) and a. Then, 
since D is a divisor of a, we have by vii 


a== BB, mod Db. 
But a==0, mod b, 
and hence B=o0, mod D. 


In particular, if any number of a class, mod a, be prime to a, 
then all numbers of this class are prime to a. 


§2. The Norm of an Ideal. Classification of the Numbers 
of an Ideal with respect to Another Ideal. 

If we separate the integers of a realm into classes with respect 
to an ideal, a, of the realm, putting two integers into the same or 
different classes according as they are congruent or incongruent 
to each other with respect to a, then the number of these classes is 
called the norm of a, and is denoted by n[a]. 

This definition of the norm of an ideal is seen to be in accord- 
ance with the principal property possessed by the absolute value 
of the norm of an integer. We shall show later that the original 
definition of the norm of an integer as the product of an integer 
by its conjugate has also its. analogue in the case of ideals. 

A system of numbers formed by selecting one from each of the 
classes formed as above with respect to an ideal, a, is called a 
complete system of incongruent numbers, mod a, or a complete 
residue system, mod a. There are evidently in such a system 
exactly [a] numbers. 

Instead of separating all the integers of a realm into classes 
with regard to their congruence with respect to an ideal, we may 
consider simply the numbers of a single ideal, a, and put two of 
these numbers, a,, a, into the same or different classes with 
respect to an ideal, 6, according as we have 


a, =a,, mod 5, or a,==a,, mod b. 


We shall denote by the symbol {a, b} the number of such 
classes into which the numbers of a fall with respect to 6.1 


*See Dirichlet-Dedekind: § 171. 
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Evidently {a, 6} is not greater than n[b], since a does not com- 
prise all integers of the realm k unless a= (1), in which case 
{(1),6} = n[b]. 

It will be interesting to make use of this classification of the 
numbers of one ideal with respect to another ideal to prove an 
important theorem (see p. 336) and we proceed now to prove the 
following relations: 


i. {a, b} = {a, a—}}. 

shi og {a, b} ={a-+b, b}. 

a {a(n), B(q)}={a, B}. 

iv. {GeO} — 1 Geo Der, 
where a is a divisor of 6, and 6 a divisor of c. 

i. To prove 120) == Gea —D}: 


We observe that a—b}, the least common multiple of a and b, 
is composed of all numbers common to both a and b. 
Hence, if a,, a, be two numbers of a such that 


ad, =2,, mod b, 


that is, such that a, —a, is a number of 6, then, since a, —a, is 
also a number of a, it must be a number of a— 5, and therefore 


a, =a,, mod a— Bb. 
Conversely, if 
ly =Oloe mod a—b, 


then a,— a, is a number of 6; that is, 
a, =a,, mod 5. 


Hence any two numbers of a, that are congruent to each other 
with respect to 6, are congruent to each other with respect to 
a—b and vice versa. Therefore we have 


{a, b} = {a, a—}}. 
ii. To prove {a, b}={a-+b, }}. 
Let Od edn (== 40, .0)) I) 
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be a complete system of incongruent numbers of a with respect to 
b. Then every number of a+ 5 is congruent to one of these 
numbers with respect to 6, for all numbers of a+ 5 can be 
written in the form a+ 8, where a is a number of a and 8 a 
number of b. And from 


a=a;, mod 5, 
where a; is one of the numbers 1), we have 
a+ B=ai, mod 8, 
since B=o, mod b. 


Moreover, since a+b contains all the numbers of a, some 
numbers of a+ 6 will be congruent to each one of the integers 
of the system 1), mod 6. Hence 


{a, b} == {a+}, 5}. 


ii. To prove 
{a(m), b(n) } = {a, DB}. 
Let Cis Op, ess, (= 1 OY) 
be a complete system of incongruent numbers of a with respect to 
6, then Ayn, Aon, ++, Amn 


form a complete system of incongruent numbers of a(y) with 
respect to the mod b(y); for they are all incongruent, mod 6(7), 
to each other, since, if 


Agn = Ay, mod b(n), 
then Ag =n, mod Bb, 


which is impossible. Furthermore, every number of a(») is con- 
gruent to one of these integers, mod 6(»), for, if an be any num- 
ber of a(m), and 

a=a;, mod 5, 
then (a — ai)» is a number of 6(), and hence 


An = din, mod b(n). 
Hence {a(y), b(y)}=={a, 5}. 
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iv. To prove that, if a be a divisor of 6 and 6 a divisor of c, then 
1G;8C = GD ta Dn ch: 
Let Ay, s,s, Om. (M=—= fa, bY) 2)) 


be a complete system of incongruent numbers of a with respect 
to the modulus 5, and let 


Bi; Boy -++, Bn (n= {b, c}) 3) 


be a complete system of incongruent numbers of b, mod c. We 
shall show that the mn numbers 
(7==1,2,---,m 


Or 3 4) 


Sai 2h 


which are all evidently numbers of a, torm a complete system of 
incongruent numbers of a, mod c. 
The numbers 4) are incongruent each to each, mod c; for, if 


de + Bo =a-+ Ba, mod c, 5) 


then, since 6 is a divisor of c, 


Aa + By =a- + Ba mod 5, 
and hence, since 8, and Ba are numbers of 5, 
dg= Ae, mod , 


which is impossible unless dg==de. But, if daa, then from 
5) we have 


Bo= Ba mod C, 


which is impossible. Hence the numbers 4) are incongruent 
each to each, mod c. 

Moreover, every number, a, of a is congruent to some one of 
the numbers 4), mod c; for suppose 


a=0a,, mod b, 


where a; is one of the numbers 2), then a — a; is a number of 5, 
and we have 
a—da;:=f, mod c, 
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where 8, is one of the numbers 3), and hence 
Ada; + Bn, mod ¢; 


where a; + 8, is one of the numbers 4). 
The numbers of a complete system of incongruent numbers of 
a, mod ¢, are therefore exactly mn.in number, and hence 


Lowe ps4 0) {De cy. 
THEOREM I. If 14,==@,0, + 4,02, ,=0,0, + b.w,, be a basis 
of the ideal a, the absolute value of the determinant of the coeffi- 
cients a4, a, b,, b, is equal to the norm of a; that is, 


as 9a 
alo) = | ceil Be: 
b, b, 
Let a= (aw,, bw, + cw,), 


where do,, bw, + cw, is a canonical basis, a and c being taken 
positive. Since 


Ge. Glo a eO | 
= | '=ac (Chap. XI, § 2), 
6 || |]6 ell 
it is sufficient to show that 
nia) ae. 
In the expression 
Uo, + Vo, 6) 
let w run through the values o, 1, ---, a—1, and wv through the 


values 0, I, ---, c—1. We shall show that the ac numbers so 

formed constitute a complete system of incongruent numbers with 

respect to a. They are incongruent each to each with respect 

to a; for, if u,o, + V0, and uo, + v0, be any two of them, and 
U,0, + Vio, = U0, + V,05, mod a, 

then (u,—U,)o, + (v,—v,)o,==0, mod a, 


and hence, since ¢ is the greatest common divisor of the coeffi- 
cient of w, in all numbers of a, 


* Hilbert: Bericht, Satz ro. 
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UV; — Vz =0, mod c. 
But v, and v, are both less than c, hence 


Dim Us. 
It follows that 


(u, ers Uy), ==0, mod a, 


and hence, since a is the greatest common divisor of the coeffi- 
cients of », in all numbers of a in which the coefficient of «, is 0, 


u, —U,=0, mod a. 
But u, and w, are both less than a, hence 
ie 
Thus U4, + V,0,= Uo, + VUgWo5 


and the numbers 6) are incongruent each to each with respect to 
a. Moreover, every integer of the realm is congruent to one of 
the numbers 6) with respect to a. For, let 


o = t,o, + t,o, 
be any integer of the realm, and let 
t,—=me+7,, 
where m and 7, are rational integers andr, satisfies the conditions 
NR KG 
Also let : t,—mb=na+7,, 


where 7 and 1, are rational integers and r, satisfies the conditions 


OS wr 
Then 
tio, + to, = (mb + na+7,)o, + (me +17, ) 0, 
= Nw, + m( bo, oh COs ) + 74, -- Too, 
and hence t,o, + too, =7,0, + 1.0,, mod a. 


But 7,0, + 7.0, is one of the numbers 6). 
Hence every integer of the realm is congruent to one of these 
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numbers with respect to a, and therefore, since they are ac in 
number 
cae == 06, 


Hence 


From this theorem we see i nee norm of an ideal is always 
finite. 
Ex. Since 7, 3-++./—5 is a basis of the ideal (7, 3+ VV —5), 


ae 
=n 


2(7,3+ v=5=|" * 


In the case of non-principal ideals, we shall omit [ ] and write merely 
n before the symbol to denote the norm, as in the example just given. 


Cor. 1. Since, tf ayo, + d,0,, byo, + b,0, be a basis of a, then 
A,0,' + dyw»’, bw,’ + b,0,' 1s a basis of a’ (Chap. XI, § 3), we have 


n{a’ | =r 


2 5, = [a}. 


Cor. 2. If (a) be a principal ideal, where a is a rational in- 
teger, then 
n[(a)] =a’; 


for dw,, dw, is a basis of (a), and hence 


n[(a)] = 


We can prove by this method that the norm of any principal 
ideal (a) is equal to the absolute value of the norm of the 
integer a which defines (a) ; that is 

n{(a)] =|n[a]]. 


But a simpler proof can be found, based upon a theorem to be 
given later. 


Cor. 3. If a,= (d,0, + d,0., b,0, + b,0,), be any ideal and 


a, 


= a 


Ome 


= #[a], 


b 


then a,0, + a,05, b,0, + b,0, is a basis of a. 


1 2 
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THEOREM 2. If a=bc, where 6 and c are any ideals, there are 
exactly n[c] numbers of a complete system of incongruent num- 
bers, mod a, which are divisible by b. 

Let DAB ox 22 Soe eRe] ) 
be a complete system of incongruent numbers, mod ¢, and let 8 
be a number of 6 such that (8)/6 is prime to c (Chap. XI, Th. 
11). The numbers 

By By2s +++ Byatt 8) 


are incongruent each to each, mod q; for, if 


Byn=By:i, mod a, 
then yn=yi, mod c (§1, vi), 
which is impossible. 
Moreover, every integer, 8,, divisible by 6 is congruent, mod 
a, to some integer of the form pf, for since b is the greatest 
common divisor of a,=(a,,a,), and (8), we have 


b= (a4, Gz), 


whence, since 8, is a number of 8, it follows that 


Bs = 610, + E202 + vB, 


where &,, €, and p are integers of the realm, and hence 


efi = pB, mod a. 


But every integer of the form pf is congruent, mod a, to some 
one of the numbers 8); for w is congruent to some one, say, y:, 
of the numbers 7), mod c, and from 


Lyi, mod ¢, 
it follows easily that 
Bu=Byi, mod a. 

Since, also, every integer congruent to one of the numbers 8), 
mod a, is divisible by 6 ($1, vii), and the numbers 8) are n[c] in 
number, there are in every complete system of incongruent num- 
bers, mod a, exactly n[c],—=[a]/n[b], numbers that are divis- 
ible by b. 
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THEOREM 3. The norm of the product of two ideals, a, 6, 1s 
equal to the product of their norms. 

Let a be a number of a such that the quotient (a)/a is prime 
fob (Chap. XI, Tiket 1). 

Let Agpiligh® Coca 9) 
and Bx, Bas +++» Bntoy 10) 


be complete systems of incongruent numbers with respect to a 
and b, respectively. Then the n[a]nu[6] numbers of the form 
Ey, Ay, -°*, Antal 
n= Br, Bo, ++, Bots 


where € and 7 run through the values 9) and 10), respectively, 
form a complete system of incongruent numbers with respect to 


an+é| 11) 


ab, and hence are n[ab] in number. 

To show this it is necessary and sufficient to show first that 
no two of the integers I1) are congruent to each other with 
respect to the modulus ab, and second that every integer of the 
realm is congruent to one of them with respect to ab. 

Let a8i + a1 and a8; + am be any two of the integers 11). 


If abi + a1=aB; + am, mod ab, I2) 
then a(Bi—B;) +a:1—Am=0, mod a, 


and hence, since 
a(Bi— B;) == 0, mod a, 


we have A, — An =O, mod a, 
whence 1 = An. 
Then from 12) it would follow that 
a(Bi— B;) =o, mod ab, 
and hence, since (a) + ab is a, 
8i— Bj =0, mod 5, 


which is impossible unless 


* Hilbert: Bericht, Satz 18. 
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Therefore 12) is impossible and the integers 11) are incon- 
gruent each to each, mod ab. Moreover, if w be any integer of 
the realm, we have 

A; =wo, mod a, 1) 


where as is one of the integers 9). 

Now from 13) it follows that o—daz is divisible by a. But 
every integer of a complete residue system, mod ab, that is divis- 
ible by a is congruent to one of the integers 


aB,,AB>, ++, ABnt»1, 14) 
mod ab (Th. 2); that is, the integers 14) are representatives of 
all and only those incongruent number classes, mod ab, whose 
numbers are divisible by a. 

Hence we have 
o — As =<aB,, mod ab, 
whence o =aB,-+adas, mod ab, 
where a8, -+ as is one of the numbers Ir). 


The numbers 11) form therefore a complete system of incon- 
gruent numbers, mod ab, and hence 


n[ab] =n[a]n[b]. 


A complete system of incongruent numbers, mod ab, fall into 
n[a] classes each containing [6] numbers, such that the numbers 
of each class are congruent each to each, mod a, but the numbers 
of any class are incongruent to all those of any other class, mod a. 
We may arrange these classes as follows: 


ap, a a1, a8, 105 at ABnts) + Ay, 
ap, Alle Ay, AB» mnie Ag, 7 "5 ABnt) a As, 


AB, + Ont ai,4Bo + Anta, °°» ABnrs; + Ant ais 
Where a, 0, G.,-<-, Qup,1, bis ber > Bats] ate as defined above. 


It will be seen that the numbers of each row are all and only 
those of the complete system of incongruent numbers, mod ab, 
that are congruent to each other, mod a. 
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There are, therefore, exactly n[b] numbers of a complete 
residue system, mod ab, that are congruent to any given number, 
moda. In particular there are, as we have already seen, exactly 
n[6] numbers of a complete residue system, mod ab, which are 
divisible by a. 

It will be interesting to obtain by means of the development of §2 


another proof of the above important theorem. 
We begin by proving that 


{a, ab} = ~[b]. 
Let a be a number of a such that ab + (a) =a; then 
ab — (a) =b(a), 


for the least common multiple of two ideals is equal to their product 
divided by their greatest common divisor. We have now 


{(a), ab} = {(a) + ab, ab} (22, ii) 


= {a, ab}, 

and also {(a), ab} ={(a), (a) —ab} (22, i) 
={(a), (a)b} 
== {\(1/);-b} (@ 2, iii) 
=| bij - 

Hence {a, ab} = ~[b]. 


To prove the theorem, we observe that, since (1) is a divisor of a, and 
a is a divisor of ab, we have by §2, iv 


{(1), ab} = {(1), a}{a, ab} 
and hence n[ab] = n[a]n[b]. 


We have seen (Chap. XI, Th. 5) that the product of an ideal, 
a, by its conjugate, a’, is a rational principal ideal (a@). We shall 
now show that 

n[a] = |a] ; 
or in other words, 

TueoreM 4. If a be an ideal of a quadratic realm and a’ its 
conjugate, then 

da ==(n| a] ). 

We have aa’==(a) (Chap. XI, Th. 5), where a is a rational 

integer which may be assumed to be positive. 


Hence nlaln[a’] =| (a) ] =e (Ther Cor), 
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But nla] [a] (The, Cor: 7): 
Hence 1) a) —c, 
and aa’ = (n[a]). 


This theorem for the general realm of the nth degree is that 


aaa” --- a("-1) = (n[a]), where a’, a”, ---,a("-1) are the conjugates of a. 
The proof in the case of the quadratic realm here given is much simplified 
by having seen (Chap. XI, Th. 5) that in a quadratic realm the multipli- 
cation of a by a’ gives a principal ideal. See Hilbert: Bericht, p. ror. 

This property of the norm of an ideal might be taken as its 
definition. It would then be exactly in line with that of the 
norm of an integer. From Th. 4 it is evident that n[a] is divis- 
ible by a, as in the case of integers. 


THEOREM 5. The norm of a principal ideal, (a), is equal to 
the absolute value of the norm of the integer a defining the ideal; 
that is, 


n[(a)]=|n[a]].* 


Let (a) be any principal ideal and (a’) its conjugate. 


Then (a) (a’) = (n[(a)]) (Th. 4), 
and also Cay (a y= (ae): 
But do == a. |= a, 


a rational integer, since the norm of an algebraic integer is a 
rational integer, and 


n[(a)] =), 
a positive rational integer. 
Hence (a) ==): 
Since a is therefore divisible by b, and b by a, we have 
|a| =, 
and hence 
n[ (a)] = |n[a]]- 


1 Hilbert: Bericht, Satz 20. 
22 
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TueoreM 6. The norm of a prime ideal, ), is a power of the 
rational prime which ) divides.* 

Let 1,.0 be a basis of the realm and p= (a,b-+ cw), where 
a,b + cw is a canonical basis of p. It is evident that a is a prime, 
for, if a—a,a,, then since » divides a, it must divide either a, 
or d,, say a,, then a, would be a number of p, which would be 
contrary to the hypothesis that a, b + cw is a canonical basis of p, 
and hence that a is the smallest rational number of p. Hence a 
is a prime, p. 

We have then 


(p) = pa, 
whence n[ (p)] —=n[p]x[a], 
and p?=—n [p|n[al, (Tao Corea 


Hence, since m[p] and [a] are positive rational integers, we 
have either 


nlp] =2, 15) 
or n[p] = P?; 16) 
we call p a prime ideal of the first or second degree according as 
15) or 16) occurs; that is, the norm of a prime ideal, p, is a 
power of the rational prime which p divides, and the exponent of 


this power is called the degree of ). 
For example: 


n(3, 1 +V—5) —— SF 


and hence (3, 1-+\/—5) is a prime ideal of the first degree; 
on the other hand, 


n[(2)] =2?=4, 
and hence (2) is a prime ideal of the second degree, both 
(3, 1-+—5) and (2) having been shown to be prime ideals. 
Cor. 1. In a canonical basis, p, b+ co, of a prime ideal, p, 
the coefficient c is I or p, according as p is of the first or second 
degree. 


"This theorem holds for realms of any degree, but the method of proof 
used here is not applicable to those of degree higher than the second. 
See Hilbert: Bericht, Satz 17, 
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Ex. 1. If a and Bb be two ideals and a be prime to [6], then u[a] is 
prime to n[b]. 

Ex. 2. If pi, }o, +++, px be prime ideals of the first degree no two of 
which are conjugate, and whose norms are f:, ps, -+-, pn, show that the 
smallest rational integer in the product pipe--+ pn is pips +++ pn. 

Ex. 3. If the ideal a does not contain the factor (p), where p is a 
rational prime, and [a] be divisible by p” but not by p”*1, then a is di- 
visible by »”, where [p] = p. 

§ 3. Determination and Classification of the Prime Ideals of 
a Quadratic Realm. 

The last theorem furnishes us with a method for obtaining 
and classifying the prime ideals of any quadratic realm, k(\/m), 
similar to that employed for the prime numbers of k(1), k(\/— 3) 
and k(\/2). We havé seen that every prime ideal divides a 
rational prime; hence, to obtain all prime ideals of k(\/m) we 
need only factor all rational primes into their prime ideal factors 
in k(\V/m). If p be a prime ideal and p the rational prime which 
p divides? (since (—p) == (pf) we may assume Pf positive), there 
are, it has been shown, two cases to be distinguished. That is, if 


(b) => 
then pe=nl[plntil, 
and we have either 
1. wh —= Ps 5 Mi) =P, 
Orsi: Ot == Po ni | —T, 
and hence (== (PE )c 


From i it follows by Th. 4 and the unique factorization theorem 
that 
(p) =pp’; that is, jp’; 
and from ii that 


Dit. 


That only one rational prime can be divisible by a prime ideal p is 
evident from the fact that, if two primes p and q were divisible by }, 
then their rational greatest common divisor 1 would be a number of p, 
and p would be (1). 
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In i, (p) is factorable into two conjugate prime ideals of the 
first degree. 

In ii, (p) is a prime ideal of the second degree. 

We shall now determine the relation which the form of p 
bears to the occurrence of these cases, and shall see that the 
factorization of (p) depends upon whether the discriminant of 
the realm is a quadratic residue, a quadratic non-residue, or a 
multiple of p. 

We shall show first that the necessary and sufficient condition 
for the factorability of (p) is that d shall be a quadratic residue 
of p or divisible by », hence proving incidentally that the condi- 
tion for the non-factorability of (p) is that d shall be a quadratic 
non-residue of p. 

Suppose that i occurs; that is, 


(b) = pp’. r) 
Since n[p] = /, there are p incongruent number classes with 
respect to p. We may take as representatives of these classes the 
numbers 0, I, ---+, p—1}; for, since p is the smallest rational 
number in p, the differences of no two of these numbers is a 
number of p, and they are therefore incongruent to each other 
with respect to p. 
It is evident that \/m, which is an integer, is congruent to one 
of these numbers, say a, with respect to p; that is, 


a—\/m=o0, mod p, 
therefore, since a-+\/m is an integer of k(\/m), 


(a—v/m) (a+\/m) =a? —m=0, mod p, 
and hence, since a*——m is a rational number and p the smallest 
rational number in p, 
a? —m==0, mod p. 2) 


Hence that m shall be a quadratic residue of p or divisible by p 
is a necessary condition for the factorability of (p). 


We must now distinguish between the two cases p=~2 and 
L—2: 
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First let p= 2. It may be shown that in this case 
a? —m==0, mod fp, 


is a sufficient as well as necessary condition for the factorability 
of (p); for from ‘ 


a’ —m=(a—v\/m)(a+Vm) =0, mod f, 
it follows (Chap. XI, Th. 9) that, if (pf) be unfactorable, either 
a—\/m==0, mod (p), 
or a+ \V/m=o0, mod (pf), 


and hence either 


— #+9Vm 
2 


i nu = — 


= 3) 
oF ie Seay, 
where + and y are either both even or both odd, the latter case 
being possible only when m==1, mod 4. 

The equations 3) lead to the impossible equations 


= 1=yp/2. 


Hence 3) are impossible, and that m shall be a quadratic residue 
of p or divisible by p is a sufficient as well as necessary condition 
for the factorability of (p). Therefore that m shall be a quad- 
ratic non-residue of f is a necessary and sufficient condition for 
the non-factorability of (~). 

Now let the symbol (7/q), where q is an odd rational prime 
and m any rational integer, denote 1, —1, or 0, according as m is 
a quadratic residue or non-residue of g, or a multiple of q. 

We shall now obtain the factors of (p) when (p) —pp’, and 
shall show that when (m/p) =1 they are different, and when 
(m/p) =0 they are alike; that is, (p) is then the square of a 
prime ideal. 
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When (m/p) =I, a is not divisible by ~, and we shall show 
by actual multiplication that 


(p)=(b, a+Vm)(p, a— Vm). 
We have 
(pb, a+Vm) (p, a—Vm)=(p?, pa—pVm, pa+pym, a—m) 
—=(p2, pa— pv/m, 2pa, a®—m) 
=(p?, pa— p/m, 2pa, a? —™m, p) 
2), 
since p is the greatest common divisor of p? and 2pa and may 
therefore be introduced into the symbol. 
We shalt show now that 


(p, a+Vm) + (p, a—Vm). 


If they were the same, both would equal 


(p, a+-Vm, a—Vm) = (p, a+-Vm, 20) 
—=(p,a+v/m, 2a, 1) 
ae) 
since p and 2a are two rational numbers prime to each other and 
I may therefore be introduced into the symbol. Hence (p) is 
the product of two different conjugate prime ideals when mz is a 
quadratic residue of p. 
When (m/p) =0, a is divisible by p, and we have by similar 
analysis 


(p) = (2, Vm) (2, — Vm) 
=(p, Vm)’. 
Hence (p) is the square of a prime ideal, when m is divis- 
ible by p. 
We see that, since the discriminant of the realm, d,—=m or 4m, 
according as m==1, mod 4, or = 2 or 3, mod 4, 


(d/p) = (m/f). 


We may express the results so far obtained conveniently as 
follows: 
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If p be an odd rational prime, (p) is the product of two differ- 
ent conjugate prime ideals, or is itself a prime ideal, or is the 
square of a prime ideal, according as 

(d/p) =1, —T, or o. 

To obtain basis representations of p we make use of Th. 1, Cor. 3, 
and at once recognize that when (m/p)==1 and m=2 or 3, 
mod 4, 

(p, a+Vm) 


is the required representation, for 


‘ =/— 29), 


I 


In the case m==1, mod 4, (pf, a-+- Vm) is not a basis repre- 
sentation of p, for when we express a+ \/m as a linear combi- 
nation of the basis numbers 1, (1 -+1/m)/2 of the realm, we have 


lT+Vm 
po[ze—rt+2(*)| 


that is not a basis representation, since 


p O 
2 


C—-s 


= 2p + n[p]. 


In this case we can, however, get a basis representation of p 
as follows: since p is odd, a can be chosen so as to be not only 
a root of a?==m, mod #, but also odd. Supposing this done, we 
can introduce into the symbol of p the number (a +m) /2, and 
then omit a+ ./m, obtaining 


at+Vvm 
Sa) 


= (251+ 4), 


2 2 
which is a basis representation of p, since 


PERS 
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We consider now the case (m/p) =0. 
In the cases m==2 or 3, mod 4, we have as the required basis 
representation 


p=(p, Vm) 


pe 

ORT 

When m==1, mod 4, we can introduce the number (p +m) /2 
into the symbol (p, Vm), since p is odd, and thus have 


Lory <2 pe 
p= (a vViiy= (p, Vm 2A") a (9,7 see) 


since 


=p=n([y]. 


2 2 


as a basis representation, since 


es re 


Qo Lt 


Let now p=2. 

We have in all cases (m/2)=1 or 0; that is, the necessary 
condition for the factorability of (2) is always satisfied. As to 
the sufficiency of this condition we must however distinguish 
three cases according as m==3, 2 or 1, mod 4. When m==3, 
mod 4, we have (m/2) =1, and from 2), a=1. 

Putting, therefore, in equations 3) p=2 and a—1z, and re- 
membering that when m== 3, mod 4, x and y must both be even, 
we see that 3) leads to the impossible equation 

+122”. 


Hence (m/2) —1, in the case m== 3, mod 4, is a sufficient condi- 
tion for the factorability of (2). 
We have indeed 


(2) = (2,1 +m) (2,1 Vim) 
for 2and 1+ mare evidently numbers of p and 


2 0 


=2=n[p]. 


Teer 
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Hence (2,1-+-Vm) and (2,1—\/m) are the factors of (2). 
But evidently 
(2, I +Vm) — (2, I —Vm), 
and hence 
(2) = (2, 1+Vm)?, 
a result which may be verified by multiplication. Thus when 
m == 3, mod 4, (2) is the square of a prime ideal. 

When m= 2, mod 4, we have (m/2) =o, and from 2) a=o. 
Putting, therefore, in 3) p==2 and ao, and remembering that 
when m== 2, mod 4, x and y must be even, we see that 3) leads 
to the impossible equations 

ey 


Hence (m/2) =o is also a sufficient condition for the factora- 
bility of (2). We can show just as above that in this case 


(2) = (2, Vm)? 

When m=1, mod 4, we have (m/2) =1, and from 2) a=1. 
Pitingep=—2 and @==1 in 3)iwe see, however, that’ «— 1, 
4)==—I satisfy the first of these equations and r—1, y—1 the 
second, (1—\/m)/2 and (1++/m)/2 both being integers of 
k(Vm), when m==1, mod 4. Hence both (1—\Wm) and 
(@: +m) are divisible by (2) and nothing is known as to 
whether (2) is prime or not. 

To determine when (2)=—pp’ we may proceed as follows: 
If (2) pp’, then 0, 1 is a complete system of incongruent num- 
bers with respect to p, and hence (1+ \/m)/2 must be con- 
gruent to either o or I with respect to p; that is, we must have 


either 


Poi me I — Vm 


: 5 = 0, mod f; 


or Ss 


and hence in any case 


(- a vay? ee Ld ") eel ere 0, mod p. 


2 2 
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But (1 — m)/4 is a rational integer and we must have therefore 


I—m 
——— = 0, mod 2, 4 
; ) 


since 2 is the smallest rational number in p. 
From 4) it follows that 


I —m==o, mod 8; 
that is, =lI, mod 8, 


is a necessary condition for the factorability of (2) when m=1, 
mod 4. 

We must now distinguish two cases according as m==I or 5, 
mod 8. In the latter case (2) is evidently a prime ideal, for 4) 
is no longer satisfied. We shall proceed to show that when 
m==t1, mod 8, (2) is the product of two different conjugate 
prime ideals. If (2) be factorable, p must contain one of the 
numbers (1-+\V/m)/2, (1—\/m)/2, and hence p’ the other. 
Moreover, we have 


2 O 


= 2 = np). 


LOn aE 


Hence, if (2) be factorable, we have 


=e 
ONG ae 


and this may be shown to be correct, for by multiplication we get 


/ im —Vm ates 
(2. eC. vr \a(4 I— Vm, I = V m, : —") 


2) 2 
— 1—m 
=(4,1-—Vm, — ED 
(: So) 
= (2), 


since (I—m)/4 and 1—\/m are divisible by 2, when m==1, 
mod 8. Moreover, 


I+ Vm I—Vm 
(27) om) 
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for, if they were the same, they would both equal 
1+Vm 1—Vm 1tvm 1—Vm 
2 ; = (2, xsl ) == (1); 


2 @ D , 2 


which is, of course, impossible. Hence, when m=1, mod 8, (2) 
is the product of two different conjugate prime ideals. 

We may collect the results obtained for (2) as follows: 

(2) ts the square of a prime ideal when m==3 or 2, mod 4; 
it 1s the product of two different conjugate prime ideals, when 
m== I, mod &, and it is a prime ideal when m== 5, mod &. 

We have evidently as basis representations of the factors of 
(2) in these cases respectively 


(2)= (2, 1+-Vm)’, (2) = (2, Vm)’, 


I+Vm I—Vm 
Gt). 
2 2 
(2) = (2, 1+-Vm). 
Let now the symbol (n/2) denote 1, —1, or 0 according as u is 
a quadratic residue or non-residue of 8 or is divisible by 2, and 
observe that, when m==3 or 2, mod 4, d=4m, and hence is 
always divisible by 2, and that when m==1, mod 4, d—=™m, and 
hence is a quadratic residue of 8 when and only when m=1, 
mod 8, and a quadratic non-residue of 8 when and only when 


m==5, mod 8. We may now combine the results obtained for 
p = 2 with those for p= 2 in the following theorem: 


THEoREM 7. If p be any rational prime, (p) 1s the product 
of two different conjugate prime ideals of the first degree, a 
prime ideal of the second degree, or the square of a prime ideal 
of the first degree, according as (d/p) =1, —I, or 04 

An ideal a of a quadratic realm such that a—=<a' and which con- 
tains as a factor no ideal (a), where a is a rational integer differ- 
ent from + 1, 1s called an ambiguous ideal. The ambiguous prime 
ideals of a quadratic realm are evidently the prime factors of (d). 

The following table gives basis representations of the prime 
factors of (pf) in a convenient form for reference. 


1See Hilbert: Bericht, Satz 97. 
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In it a satisfies the congruence a?==m, mod pf, and is, more- 
over an odd integer in the case when m==1, mod 4. 


m = 1, mod 4 m = 2 or 3, mod 4 

UN vs atVvm a—Vm m3 AG ange 
(3) = ig (9)=(4, 2 ) (4 2 ) (p)=(, atVm) (A, a Vm) 

a) = — (4, et+evm is = 
(5) an! (4)= (4, ro ) (2)= (2, eV”) 

ae _(,@t+Vvmy ee ae 
Ge i ()=(4 2 ) (p)= (a+ Vm) 

Ese ie k(\/ —13) 

We have —13 =3, mod 4, whence 1, \/—13 is a basis of k(./—13) 
and d= — 52. 
Since 


(3) is a prime ideal. Since 


(=¥)=-1 
5 
(5) is a prime ideal. 

Ex. 2. Find basis representations of the prime ideal factors of all 
rational primes less than 20 in the realms k(./—7), k(\/11) and 
R(\/30). 

Ex. 3. If the norm of any ideal be divisible by an odd power of a 
rational prime, p, then pf is factorable into two conjugate prime ideals 
of the first degree. 

§ 4. Resolution of any Given Ideal into its Prime Factors. 

We have in the last section given a general method for resolv- 
ing any principal ideal defined by a rational prime number into 
its prime ideal factors. 

The resolution of any given ideal a can be effected by observ- 
ing that the product of the norms of the prime factors of a must 
equal m[a], and hence the only possible prime factors of a are 
the prime ideal factors of the rational primes which divide n[a]. 
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We then determine by actual multiplication which of the finite num- 
ber of prime ideals satisfying this condition are the proper ones. 
Weshall see that the resolution of any ideal a,—=(@,,d,, --+, An), 
can be made to depend upon the resolution of the principal ideals 
(4), (4), -++, (Gn), and shall illustrate by the following ex- 
ample the resolution of a principal ideal into its prime factors. 

Let k(\/—5) be the given realm and (10-++\/—5) be the 

given ideal; then 
#| (10 — 5 ) | = 105 = 3-5-7. 

Hence (10-++1/—5) must be the product of three prime ideals 
whose norms are respectively 3,5and7. The prime ideals whose 
norms are 3 are evidently (3,1 +\/— 5) and (3,1—\/— 5). The 
only one whose norm is 5 is (\/—5). Those whose norms are 
7 are (7, 3 +V—5) and (7; 3—V—5). 

By multiplication we can determine which of the four possible 
combinations of these ideals is the correct one. Wecan, however, 
materially shorten the process by observing that, if (10-+W— 5) 
be divisible by (7, 3 —\/— 5), then (10 +1/—5) is a number of 
(7,3 —V—5); that is, 

B 3 —V—5= (7; 3 —V—5, 10 +V—5) 
= 23-15, 10, 5, 13) 
a (7, 3—V—5; sie) +V—5; 13, I) 
(1), 
which is impossible. 

Hence (7, 3—\V—5) is not a factor of (Io +V—S). 

Since 7, 3 —\/—5 is a basis of (7, 3—V/—5) we could have 
determined whether or not 10+.\/—5 is a number of (7, 
3—V—5) by seeing whether or not 


10 +-V—5=7"+ (3—V—5)y 
where x and y are rational integers. This equation gives 
4 = 13/7, y=—1I, and it is again proved that (10 -+V—5) is 
not divisible by (7, 3—V—5). In like manner we can show 
that (3, 1—\V—5) does not divide (1o+'V—5). Hence 
(10 +V—5) = (3, 1+ V—5)(V—5) (7, 3+-V—5). 
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Had we first tested either (7, 3-+VW—5) or (3, 1+V—5) 
we should have found, of course, that (10 +\/—5) was divis- 
ible by it. 

If n[(a)] be divisible by a higher power, p’, than the first of a 


rational prime, p, then either (p) is a prime ideal in which case a 
is divisible by p*/?, this case being possible therefore only when 
yr is even, or (p) is the product of two conjugate prime ideals, 
pb, p’, of the first degree. 

In this case (a) may be divisible by both p and p’, and hence 
a by p, or (a) may be divisible simply by a power of one of the 
ideals, say p. 

i A= Pay, 


where a, is not divisible by p, then (a,) cannot be divisible by the 
product pp’ and hence, if ~[(a,)] be divisible by p%, then a, is 
divisible by either p* or p’*, these cases occurring respectively as 
(a,) is divisible by p or p’. 

The resolution of any principal ideal into its prime factors can 
therefore be effected. 

Let now a= (dj, 4,,-+-,@n) be any ideal. “Since a is the great- 
est common divisor of the principal ideals (a,), (a,), «++, (Qn), 
we can effect the resolution of a into its prime ideal factors by 
resolving the ideals (a,), (a), ---, (Gn) into their prime factors 
and taking their greatest common divisor; this will be a. 


Ex. 1. Let (21, 10 +./—5) be the given ideal. We have found 
above that 
Glo y/ = 5).== G, TeV = 5) 5) G8 a) 


and we have evidently 
(21) = (3, T+ V—5) (3, I—-V —5) (7, 3+. V—5) 7, 3—V —5). 
Hence 
(21, 10+ V—5) = (3, r+ V—5) (7, 3+ V =-5) 


is the resolution of (21, 10+ \/—5) into its prime factors. 

Ex. 2. Resolve the ideal (30) into its prime ideal factors in the realms 
R(\/—5), k(.\/ —7) and k(./30). 

Ex. 3. Resolve the ideal (24 — \/26) into its prime ideal factors in the 
realm k(\/26). 

Results should be verified by multiplication. 
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There are many devices which shorten numerical work with ideals, 
some of which will be illustrated later in the solution of examples. 


$5. Determination of the Norm of any Given Ideal. 

If an ideal has been resolved into its prime factors, or if we 
have a basis of the ideal, its norm is easily found. 

Let a,= (@,,d2,---,@n), be the given ideal, and let 


A= PP. +--+ Pr 


be the resolution of a into its prime factors; then 


nla] =n[p,]n[p.] +--+ 2[pr]. 


If we have a basis a,0, + d,0,, 0,0, + b,, of a, we have, of 
course, at once 


| 
a 


b 


a, | 


3 ||" 


2|| 


| 
uta] = | 


u 


THEOREM 8. The greatest common divisor of the norms of 
the numbers of ats n[a]. 

Let n[a] =a, and let a be a number of a such that (a)/a is 
prime to (a). Then, if a’ be the conjugate of a and a’ the con- 
jugate of a, we have (a’)/a’ also prime to (a), and hence 
(n[a])/(a@) prime to (a). Therefore a is the greatest common 
divisor of n[a] and n[a], and hence of the norms of all num- 
bers of a.* 

It should be observed that the greatest common divisor of the norms 
of the numbers defining a is not necessarily n[a], though, of course, 
n[a] is a divisor of it; for example, 

(Q+V—5 1—-V—5)=(21+V—5) 
is an ideal whose norm is 2, but the greatest common divisor of 
n{t1 +f —s5] and n[1—V/ —5] is 6. 

§6. Determination of a Basis of any Given Ideal. 

Let a,=(d,,d,,---,@n), be the given ideal and let [a] be 
known. If two numbers, a;,— 40,0, + d,0,, @j,== 0,0, + b,0,, of 
a be known, such that 


1 Hilbert: Bericht, Satz 21. 
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then evidently a;, a; constitute a basis of a. If no numbers sat- 
isfying this condition be known, we can determine a canonical 
basis, a, b+ cw, of a, where a and c may be assumed positive, as 
follows: 

We observe first that, if a,, b, +c, be a canonical basis of an 
ideal a, and e a rational integer, then a,e, b,e + c,ew is a canonical 
basis of the ideal a(e). The determination of a basis of a can 
therefore be reduced always to the determination of a canonical 
basis of an ideal which is the product only of prime ideals of the 
first degree, no two of which are conjugates. 

Having resolved a into its prime factors, we collect all pairs 
of conjugate prime ideals of the first degree and all prime ideals 
of the second degree. The product of these factors will be the 
principal ideal (@) where e is a rational integer, and we have 


a=a,(e), 
where a, is the product of prime ideals of the first degree only, 
no two of which are conjugates, and whose norms are 
Pris Po ++, Pm: 


To find a canonical basis a,, b, + c,w of a,, we observe that a,, 
being the smallest rational integer divisible by a,, must be 
Pils +++ Pm, and furthermore that, since 


a,c, = n[a,] = Pibo-++ Pm 
aa 


Hence pp, +++ Pm, b, + is a canonical basis of a,, where b, is 
to be determined. Since n[b,-+ ©] is a rational integer and a 
number of a, we have 


n[b, +] =0, mod Pibos++ bm; 1) 
that is, when o=Vm, b,2—m==0, mod pif. --: Pm, 2) 
and when 
I V¥m (26417 — 
oO = er ; 1 5 =O, mod /, p, -:- 2,,. 3) 


It will be easily seen that 2) and 3) have solutions which fall 
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into pairs, b,, — b, and 2b, + 1, — 2b, —1, and that each pair of 
solutions of 2) gives the numbers 
b, a Vm, ar b, at Vm, 
and each pair of solutions of 3) the numbers 
264+-14+V¥m —26—14+Vm 


’ 


2 2 


One of the numbers so obtained must belong to a, and can, of 
course, always be determined by resolving the numbers into their 
prime factors and thus finding out which is divisible by a,. It 
can, however, usually be determined with much less work from 
the fact that in determining which of these numbers is divisible 
by a,, it is helpful to observe that, if a, be divisible by p” but not 
by p"**, where n[p] = , and if a be one of the numbers satisfying 
I), and n[a] be divisible by p” but not by p"*, a itself not being 
divisible by p, then if a be divisible by p, it is divisible by p". 

The above method for determining a basis of an ideal a de- 
pended upon the knowledge of the prime factors of a. We shall 
now explain how a basis may be determined without this knowl- 
edge and without that of m[a], giving therefore incidentally a 
method for finding n[a]. We have seen that, if among the prime 
factors of a there occur one or more pairs of conjugate ideals, a 
is divisible by a principal ideal (e), where e is a rational integer. 
Every number, a; + djw, is therefore a number of (e) and hence 
is divisible by e. Therefore a; and b; must be divisible by e. 
Conversely, if in every number, a; + biw, of a a; and 0D; be divis- 
ible by e, then a is divisible by (e). 

Let e be the greatest common divisor of the coefficients, ai, i, 
in all the numbers defining a, and let a; eri, bies;. Then 


a= a, (@) ’ 
where a, is the product of prime ideals of the first degree, no two 
of which are conjugates. We have seen that a canonical basis of 


a, has the forma,b-++-o. Furthermore a,—= (7, + 5,0, +++, %n+ Sno) 
and the greatest common divisoErol 74,295 fay Sa, 0 Sa 1S 1. BY 


23 
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multiplying each number, 7;+ sio, defining a,, by o, when 
o= Vm, and by »—1, when o=4(1+Vm), we can intro- 
duce into the symbol the numbers, ft; + rio; that is, such that the 
coefficient of w is r;. Since the greatest common divisor of the 
coefficients, 71, °**,%ny Si) ***) Sn, Of w is I, we can find rational in- 
tegers, U,,°°+, Un, Vz, °*°,Un, Such that 


VU, bee) HT ntin + 540, + ++ + SnVn = 1, 


and hence can introduce into the symbol a number b + o; that is, 
one in which the coefficient of » is 1. This is evidently one of 
the desired basis numbers. To find the other number, a, we pro- 
ceed as follows. Every number in the symbol can be expressed as 
a linear combination of b+» and a rational integer; thus 


1, +so=5,(b +0) +4—5,0=s,(b +o) +4, 


where c, is a rational integer. We have also 


¢,= 7, + s5,o—S,(b +0). 
Hence we can introduce c, into the symbol and omit 7, + s,o. 
Proceeding in this manner with each of the remaining numbers, 
we have finally in the symbol only rational integers and b +o. 
Let a be the greatest common divisor of these rational integers 
and n[b-+o]. Evidently we can introduce a into the symbol 
and omit all of the rational numbers; that is, we have 


qa, (a, b a w). 
To show that a, b+ o is a basis of a,, we must show that any 
linear combination a(e,+f,0) + (b+0)(e,+f,0) of a and 
b+, where ¢,+f,o, e, +f, are any integers of the realm, is 
expressible as a linear combination av + (b+ )y, where + and 
y are rational integers; that is, we must show that the equation 


ax + (b+ )y=a(e, + fio) + (b+) (25 + fe) 
is satisfied by integral values of x and y for all integral values 
of ¢,, f,, 2, fo. Multiplying, putting o?—=m, or o+4(m—1), 
according as o=V/m, or $(1 +m), equating coefficients and 
making use of the fact that n[b-+ 0] is divisible by a, we see 
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easily that this condition is satisfied. Hence a, b+ is a canon- 
ical basis of a. 


It is well to observe that, when an ideal has the form (a, b+), it does 
not follow necessarily that a, b+ is a basis. The necessary and suffi- 
cient condition for this is that » [b+] shall be divisible by a. 


Ex. 1. Let a= (2) (11) (3, 1+ VW —5)7(7, 3-++>/ —5) be the ideal 
whose basis it is required to determine. We have 
m= (3, 1+ V—5)*(7, 3+ V—5), 
and n[ai] = 63. 
Hence 63, b-+./—5 is a canonical basis of a1, where b is to be deter- 
mined by the condition 


b+./—5 =o, mod a, 
The condition 


n[b +./—5] =0, mod 63; 
b? + 5 =o, mod 63, 


cates: 
gives 
b=II, —II, 25 or —25, 
and hence as possible basis numbers of a 
Te oe aN) 525 \/ 5, 25 \/ 


It is easily seen that 11 +./—5 and —25+./—5 are not divisible 
by (3, 1+./—5) and hence, of course, are not divisible by a:, while of 
the two numbers —11+./—5 and 25+./—s5 remaining, only 
it \/—==5 is divisible by (7, 3-4+-1/ 5). 

Hence —11-+./ —5 is the number required, a result easily verified 
when we see that 


fe) (2, To \/ 5) (G5) (7, 3 VV 55) 


Hence, 63, —11-+./ —5 is a basis of a,, and (1386, —242 + 22\/ — 5) 
is a basis representation of a. 


Peele a = (210,704 701/ = 5, 90+ 30\/ —5, —20-+ 40\/ —5) 
be the ideal whose basis it is required to determine. Using the second 
method, we have ¢=1Io and 


m= Cy 7-7 —5, 943 —5, —2+-4V/ —5). 
We see that we can introduce the number 10 + \/ —5 and have easily 
a, = (21, 63, 21, 42, 10+ / —5). 


Now 21 is the greatest common divisor of 21, 63, 42 and n[1o-+ ./—5], 
= 105, and therefore 


Ge (Zi, 10> \/—— 5), 
where 21, 10-+./—5 is a canonical basis. A canonical basis of a is 
evidently 210, 100 + 10\/ — 5. 
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§7. Determination of a number a of any ideal a such that 
(a)/a is prime to any given ideal m. 

We have proved the existence of such a number and shall now 
show how it may be determined in any given case, this problem 
being not only of interest but of considerable importance in the 
solution of certain problems to be given later. The proof given 
above of the existence of a furnishes us with a clue to a method 
for its determination, which we shall illustrate by some examples. 
As is seen from the above proof, the determination of a in the 
general case is dependent only upon its determination in the case 
where m is a prime ideal p. 

If a, == (a1; G,, ---;Gm), be any ideal, then some one; az, of 116 
numbers @,,Q5, +--+, Qm,' defining a, which are, of course, all divis- 
ible by a, must be indivisible by ap; for otherwise, all numbers of 
a would belong to ap and a be divisible by ap, which is impossible. 
This number, a;, is the required number a. We have, therefore, 
merely to resolve in turn the numbers defining a into their prime 
ideal factors until we find one which satisfies the required con- 
dition. 

Consider the realm k(\/—5) and let 


a= (21, 1Io+VW—5); m=—(2,1+V—s). 
Resolving a into its prime factors, we have 
C= (art 73a eon 


Proceeding now to resolve in turn the numbers defining a into 
their prime ideal factors, we have evidently 


(21) = (3) (7) = 
(3, 1+-V—5)(3, 1—V—5)(7, 3+V—5) (7, 3-V—5). 
We see now that the quotient 
(21)/a= (3, I—V— 5) (7, 3 +V—5); 


is prime to (2,1-+7/—5), and hence 21 is the number, a, 
required. 


1 
We can reduce these always to two but have chosen the more general 
case so as to show that this reduction is unnecessary. 
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Also, since 


(10+-V—5) = (3, 1+ V—5) (7, 3+-V—5) (V—5). 
The quotient 
(21)/a= (3, I-—V—5)(7, 3—V—5) 

is seen to be prime to (2, 1+\/—5); hence 10 +./—5 will 
also serve as a. We could have seen at once that either 21 or 
10 +— 5 would serve as the required number, for they are both 
prime to (2, 1+\/—5), their norms being prime to n/(2, 
I+V—5). Ifa bea principal ideal (8) and m any ideal, it is 
evident that the quotient 


Gye) 


is prime to m, and hence £B is the number, a, required. 
To illustrate the determination of a in the general case, let 


a= (21, 10+V—5) and m= (15, 5+V—5). 


Resolving these ideals into their prime ideal factors, we have 
as above 


G—=(3, 0 V = 5)(7,3--V-—5)) 
and Me (3el—V —5)(V—5), 
the last result being easily obtained by the method employed in 
the factorization of a, or by simply observing that each number 
defining m is divisible by /— 5. 
We have found 
Cee V5) (3, 1 —V 5) (7,3 V5) 
(7; RV 5) 
and (fro+V—5) = (3, 1+ V—5)(7, 3+-V—5)(V—5); 
and it is well to see whether one of these numbers does not fulfil 
the conditions demanded of a, this often being the case. Here 
we see, however, that neither of the quotients, 


(21)/a= (3, 1—V—5) (7, 3—V—5), 
or (10 +-V—5)/a=(V—5), 
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is prime to m, and therefore that neither of the numbers 21 or 


10 +\/—5 will serve as a. Hence we must proceed to construct 
a as in the above proof. 
We have 


a, = (3, 1+-V—5)(7, 3+V—5) (3, I—V—5), 
a = (3, 1+V—5)(7, 3+V—5)(V—S5), 


and it is at once evident that 21 and 10 +1/— 5 will serve as a, 
and a, respectively; for the quotient, 


(21) /a,=(7, 3—V—5) 
is prime to (/—5), and 
(10 +-V—5)/a,= (1) 

is prime to (3, 1—V—S). 

Hence a=21+10+V—5=31+V—5 
is the number required. 

This result is easily substantiated by factoring (31 +VW—5) 
into its prime ideal factors. 

We have 

(31 +V— 5) =966=2-3-7-23; 

hence (31 +\/—5) is the product of four ideals whose norms are 
respectively, 2, 3, 7 and 23. The quotient, (31 -++V—5)/a, is 
therefore the product of two ideals whose norms are respectively 


2 and 23, and hence is prime to m, whose factors have the norms 
3 and 5. We indeed see easily that 


(30 V = 5) = (2, 14-V—=5)\(3, a rg ye) 
$8. The ¢d-Function for Ideals. 
By ¢(m), where m is any ideal, we denote the number of 
integers of a complete residue system, mod m, which are prime to 


m; that is, the number of integers in a reduced residue system, 
mod m. 
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Thus, if m= (3, 1+\/—5), taking as a complete residue 
system, mod (3, 1-+1/—5), the numbers 1, 2, 3, we see that I 
and 2 only are prime to (3, 1+V—5), 3 being divisible by it, 
and hence 


| $(3, 1+¢-V=5) =2: 
that is, 


$(3; I +V—5) =n(3, I +V—5) So 
Likewise, if m= (3) = (3, I—V— 5) (3, 1 + V—5), taking 
as a complete residue system, mod (3), the numbers 0, 1, 2, \/— 5, 
I oy 55 2 V5, 2V—5, I +2V—5, 2+2/—5, we sce 
that 1, 2, ~—5, 2\/—5 are prime to (3) and hence 
$(3) =4. 
In particular, we have ¢(1) =I. 


Ex. 1. Determine ¢(1+./ — 5). 
Ex. 2. Determine (13, 5+./ — 14). 


THEOREM 9. If p be any prime ideal, 


$60) = 207 (: — 5739): 


By Th. 2 there are in a complete system of incongruent num- | 
bers, mod p®, exactly u[p°*]/n[p] that are divisible by p, and hence, 
n[ pe] —n[pe]/n[p] that are prime to p*. Hence 


eer) 


Ex. We have 
— a I 
(3, 1— Y— 14) = %[(3, 1 — V—14)*] (: See a 
= 27(1—}) 
== iv 
The general expression for ¢(m), where m is any ideal, could 
be deduced by a method very similar to the one first employed in 
R. We shall make use, however, of the second method employed 
in R (Chap. III, § 14), for this was at once applicable in k(t) 
(Chap. V, § 12), and we shall find the same to be true in the case 
of ideals. This method depends in R, it will be remembered, 
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upon the property of the ¢-function that, if a be prime to D, then 
p(ab) =$(a)-$(0). 


To prove this for ideals we begin by proving the following 


theorem. 


THEOREM 10. Jf m be the product of the ideals a,, 2, +++, Ge 
that are prime each to each, and a,,Q,,-+-,A4s any integers of the 
realm, there exist integers, w, such that 

o=,, mod a,, o=A,, mod a, +++, o=As, mod as, 1) 
and all these integers are congruent each to each, mod m.* 

This theorem is proved most easily by a method analogous to 
the symmetrical one employed for the corresponding theorems in 
R and k(t). 

Let 00, = ee 
Then 6, +6,+.--+b6;= (1), ~ 
and hence there exist in the ideals b,,b,,---,bs respectively, 
numbers B,, B., ---,8s, such that 

Bi, +8.+---+Bs==1 (Chap. XI, Th. 8, Cor.). 2) 

The number 

aR, t AB. Ss ee aie asBs 
satisfies all of the congruences 1). For example, we have 
248; + 4282+ +++ + s8s=a,, mod a,; 
for, since b, b;,---,bs are all divisible by a,, the numbers 8,, Bs, 
-++, Bs are all divisible by a,, and from 2) it follows that 
8,=1, mod ay. 

Furthermore, if » be any number satisfying the congruences 1), 

we have by multiplying them respectively with B,, B., ---, Bs, 
o8, =4,8,, mod m, 
o8, = a,8,, mod m, 3) 
oBs =A1sBs, mod MM. 


*See Chap. III, §14, and Chap. V, §12; also Dirichlet-Dedekind: 
§ 180, IT. 
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Adding together the congruences 3), and making use of 2), 
we have 


o=a,8, + 4,8. + --- +282, mod m. 


Hence all numbers satisfying the congruences 1) form a single 
number class, mod m. 

If we let a,,a,,---,a@s run through complete residue systems 
' with respect to the moduli a,,a,, ---, as respectively, the resulting 


n[a,|n[a.] --- [as] = n[m] 
values of w evidently form a complete residue system, mod m. 
The necessary and sufficient condition for » to be prime to m is 
that a,,Q,,---,@s be prime respectively to the moduli a,, dy, +++, ds3 
for, from the congruences 1) we see that the necessary and suffi- 
cient condition that w» be prime to each one of the factors a,, ay, 
++, Gs of m is that each a be prime to its a. 

Hence, when a,, a, ---,@s run through reduced residue systems, 
moduli a,,q,,---,ds, respectively, the resulting values of » form 
a reduced residue system, mod m. We have, therefore, at once 
the following theorem: 


THEOREM II. Jf Qj, Q2, -++, Gs be ideals prime each to each, 
then 


f(A. ae Qs ) = (a1) 6( a) re p(as). 


We can now obtain easily an expression for ¢(m) when m is 
any ideal whatever. 


TuHeEorEM 12. Jf m,—=,%).%--- pr°", be any ideal, where ,, D2, 
-++, pr are the different prime factors of m, then 


com) = wn) (1 55) (8g) Cate) 


By Th. 11 we have 


p(m) = (pi) b (po) ++ b(Pr*"), 
from which by Th. 9 it follows that 


“yal eal ee ee ae) 
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Hence by Th. 3 


#0) = bo] (1— apy ) (ate) (tape) 


Ex. 1. We have 
(21, o + V—5) = (3, 1+ V—5) (7, 3+ V —5) 


and hence 
o(a1, 10+ / —5) =21(1—-3) (I—-7) = 14. 
Ex. 2. Find 
$(6+/—14) and $(180, 77+7\/ —14). 

THEOREM 13. If d be any divisor of an ideal m, and m=—=nb, 
the number of integers of a complete residue system, mod m, 
which have with m the greatest common divisor D is $(m). 

Since by § 1, ix, if the theorem be true for any particular 
residue system, mod m, it is true for all, we may take the system 
used in Th. 2. We have shown that the integers 


Sy, Be, °° +, SVntny> 4) 


where 8 is a number of D such that (8)/D is prime to n, and 
V1, Vo) +*+,Vatw] 1S a complete residue system, mod n, comprise all 
and only those integers of a complete residue system, mod m, 
which are divisible by b. Hence the integers of the complete 
residue system, mod m, which have with m the greatest common 
divisor b, are those of the system 4) in which the coefficient of 
D is prime to n, and these are ¢(n) in number. 


THEOREM 14. Jf D,,D.,°++,Dn be the different divisors of m, 
then 


X00) = [im] 


Let D,,D,, +++, Dn be the different divisors of m, including m and 
(a2. Then 
m= md, = m,D, Ss ‘Dee 
Ieet Py5 Poy ***5 Pn[ my 5) 


be a complete residue system, mod m, and separate these numbers 
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into as many classes as there are different divisors of m, putting 
into one class the ¢(m,) numbers that have with m the greatest 
common divisor dD, (Th. 13), into another, the ¢(m,) numbers 
that have with m the greatest common divisor d,, etc. It is evi- 
dent that each of the numbers 5) will be in one and but one of 
these classes, and hence, since they are m[m] in number, 


o(m,) + 4(m,) + +--+ $(m,) =n[m]. 


But m,,m,,---,m, are the different divisors of m, though in a 
different order from that of the d’s. The theorem is therefore 
proved. 

The proof here given of this theorem is, it will be observed, dependent 
only upon Th. 13. The property of the ¢-function thus shown completely 
defines the function and we shall be able to derive from it, as in R, the 
general expression for #(m). From the general expression for ¢(m) may 
then be obtained Th. 11. We may also obtain Th. 14 from the general 
expression for ¢(m), as in R. These two proofs are left to the reader. 

THEOREM 15. Jf m be any ideal other than (1), whose prime 
factors are ),,Po,-+-,Pr, and d any divisor of m other than m, 
and if we separate all ideals of the form 


m 

Pips --- pi’ 
no being repeated, into two classes, I and II, putting in class I 
those such that m is divided by none or by the product of an even 
number of the p’s, and in class II those such that m is divided by 
the product of an odd number of the p's, then exactly as many 

ideals of the one class are divisible by D as of the other. 

We see that the positive and negative terms of the developed 


Ger ae) es.) 


coincide respectively with the ideals of classes I and II; that is, 


product? 


1No méaning of addition or subtraction is to be abscribed to the + or 
— sign attached to these terms, it being simply observed that all the terms 
in the developed product are ideals, to some of which the sign + is 
attached and to others the sign —. 
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denoting by 3m,, 3m, respectively the sums? of the ideals of these 
classes, we have 


m(1-2) (1-2). (2-5) =m, — 2m, 


Let 1 0400.2 22 0%, 
We shall prove the theorem first for the case in which 
6 =F Sa ep 


that is, m is not divisible by a higher power than the first of any 
prime ideal. 


Put Pip. +++ Pra. 
We have 
ee eo ee 
= La, — Xa, 


where 3a,, Sa, have meanings corresponding to those of }m,, =m,. 

If now 6 be any divisor of a other than a, the number of a, 
terms which are divisible by 6 is exactly equal to the number of 
a, terms which are divisible by 6; for, if we put 


A= bgiGo +++ Gs; 


where Q,,4:,°°°,Qs are those prime factors of a which do not 
divide b, then the a,’s and a,’s, which are divisible by 6 are 
respectively the positive and negative terms of the developed 
product 


b(g:— 1) (G2—1) -++ (Qe—T). 6) 


Moreover, since b=~a, there is at least one prime ideal which 
divides a but not b; that is, there is at least one g. 

Hence there are always exactly as many positive as negative 
terms in the developed product 6), and consequently as many a,’s 


* This sum is to be understood in a purely formal sense as merely the 
aggregate of the ideals of the class connected by + signs, and has, of 
course, no connection with the notation for the greatest common divisor 
given on p. 311. 
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as a,’s divisible by 6. The theorem is therefore proved when m 

is not divisible by a higher power than the first of any prime ideal. 
We proceed now to prove the theorem for the general case. 
Letting a, a,, a, retain the meaning assigned above, we have 


Tm = p,* "p= -- pre - pip, «++ Dyna, 


and it is evident that the ideals m,, m, coincide respectively with 
the products na,, na. 

Let now } be any divisor of m other than m and let g be the 
greatest common divisor of the two ideals 


D=— Go, and i= OC. 


We see that 6 is a divisor of a, for c is prime to b, and ca is 
divisible by b, since 


ca gc na om 
by <edbe 1b) ed 2 7) 


and m is divisible by bd. 

From 7) it follows, since ¢ is prime to b, that, if bm, then 
c==:(1) and b=a. Conversely, if b==a, and hence is divisible 
by all prime factors of m, then c, since it is a divisor of m but 
prime to b, must be (1) and hence D—=m. 

Excluding therefore the case D==m, so that we have always 
b=ta, there are among the ideals a, exactly as many that are 
divisible by b as there are among the ideals a,. 

Since, moreover, the necessary and sufficient condition that 
an ideal 

™m, == Na, = gea,, 


or Np == Noe == ACG, 


shall be divisible by D, == gb, is that a, or a, shall be divisible by }, 
there are exactly as many of the ideals m, divisible by D as of the 
ideals m,. The theorem is therefore proved. 

This theorem and proof is interesting as illustrating once more how 
exactly everything concerning rational integers that involves no property 


other than that of divisibility, can be carried over to the general realm 
in terms of ideals. 
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As in the case of rational integers, the following theorem can 
be deduced from the one just proved. 


THEOREM 16. a. Jf f(m) and F(m) be two hia of any 
ideal m that are connected by the relation 


=f(d) =F(m), 8) 
where > runs through all divisors of m, including m, then 
f(m) = 3F(m,) —SF(m,), 9) 


where m,, m, run through the values defined in the last theorem. 
b. Jf f(m) and F(m) be connected by the relation 


Tl} (>) —=41F Un), 10) 
Ix 
then F(m = TAR : I 1) 


To prove a) it is sufficient to observe that, if D, be any divisor 
of m other than m, it is a divisor of exactly as many of the m,’s 
as of the m,’s (Th. 15), and hence when in 9) we replace the F’s 
by their values in terms of the f’s from 8), f(d,) will occur 
exactly as often with the plus sign as with the minus sign. Hence 
all terms in the second member of 9) will cancel with the excep- 
tion of f(m), which occurs but once. The proof of b) is similar 
and will be left to the reader. 

From Th. 16, a, we can easily obtain by the aid of Th. 14 the 
general expression for ¢(m). 

From Th. 14 we have 


=o(d) =n[m], 
where D runs through all divisors of m. Applying Th. 16, a, 


we have 


f(m)=¢(m), F(m)=n[m], 


and hence 
o(m) = 3n[m,] — Sn[m,]. 


Since, moreover, 


I I I 
Sasi 20)" ea a Vee | eee 
ee m(s aie - (: ae 
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and, if 
Pg eal 
Te Poo Py 

then 

2 nin] 

n[m,] = — [p.]#[p,] «--2[,] 
we have 
I ( I : 

=z[m,]—=x2[m,] =x[n] ( I— ral oa, ne (: Sa 
and hence 


Bn) = nb] (1 = 59 (1 arg) (ae) 


Summing up what has been learned concerning the ¢-function 
for ideals, we see that, exactly as in the case of the corresponding 
function in FR, the function possesses the two properties: 

i. d(ab) =¢(a)-¢(6) where a is prime to b. 

ii. $¢(D) —x[m], where D runs through all divisors of m; and 
that either one of these properties completely defines the function, 
and from it may be deduced the general expression for ¢(m) and 
the other properties, or we may as in & derive the general expres- 
sion for the function directly from its definition, and then from 
it get i and ii. 

The conception of ¢-functions of higher order and the theorems 
relating to them which hold for rational integers (Chap. III, § 6) 
can be at once extended to ideals. 


§9. Residue Systems Formed by Multiplying the Numbers 
of a Given System by an Integer Prime to the Modulus. 


THEOREM 17. If py, poy +**) fntmy De a complete residue system, 
mod m, and a any integer prime to m, then apy, Apo, +++,Apnemy 1S 
also a complete residue system, mod m. 

The integers apy, Ap, °°*,AMnrpmy are incongruent each to each, 
mod m, for from 

Ap; = apj, mod m 
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it would follow that, since a is prime to m, 
pi = py, mod ™m, 


which is contrary to the hypothesis that p,, ,°*';Mnat,) form a 


complete residue system, modm. The integers dy, Apo, +*,ar j 
are, moreover, m[m] in number. They form, therefore, a com- 


plete residue system, mod m. 


Cor. If pry poss Pacn Le a reduced residue system, mod m, 
and a be prime to m, then ap, Apo, +++,Ap gm) 18 also a reduced 
residue system, mod m; for Ap,,Apo,°+*,S%pPgcm) are incongruent 


each to each, mod m, prime to m, and ¢(m) in number. 


Ex. Since 1, 2,3, V—5,I1+V—5, 2+V —5, 2V —5, 1+2V —5, 
2-+2\/ —5 constitute a complete residue system, mod (3), and \/—5 
is prime to (3), \/— 5; 2 — 5. 3\/— 5, —5, 5.4 V5) 5 ay ee 
—10, —10+.1/ —5, —10+2\/ —5 is also a complete residue system, 
mod (3). 

Likewise since 1, 2, \/ —5, 2\/ —5 is a reduced residue system, mod 
(3), V—5, 2\/— 5, —5, —10 is also a reduced residue system, mod (3). 


If p be any prime ideal and a an integer prime to p, it is evident 
from the above that there exists an integer a, such that 


ad, =1, mod #. 
We call a, the reciprocal of a, mod P. 


§ 10. The Analogue for Ideals of Fermat’s Theorem. 

The following theorem is for ideals the exact analogue of 
what Fermat’s Theorem, as generalized by Euler, is for rational 
integers. The similarity inthe proofs of the two theorems should 
be noticed. 


THEOREM 18. Jf m be any ideal and a any integer prime to 
m, then 
a?) ==, mod mt. 
Let Pas P29) eos Poin) T) 


be a reduced residue system, mod m. Then, since 


Api, Apa, ***) AP oom) 2) 
is also a reduced residue system, mod m, each number of 2) is 
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congruent, mod m, to some number of 1) ; that is, 
ap, = Pry 


ME Sarl ,mod m, 3) 


AP 6 0m) = P5§ scm) 3 


where Pi» Pio» cad a) P3 samy 


are the numbers 1), though perhaps in a different order. 
Multiplying the congruences 3) together, we have 


a") «0. +++ Poem = Py Py” Det mod m, 
from which, since pips -*-pycm) 18 prime to m, it follows that, 
ae) ==7, mod m. 
Ex. Let m= (3+ V—5); and a=3. We see that (3) is prime to 
(3+-V —5) and that ¢(3-+./ —5) =6; whence 
3°==1, mod (3+V—5), 
for 3°—1, = 728, is divisible by »[(3+ V—s5)l1, = 14, and hence by 


(sey 5) 
Cor. 1. If p be a prime ideal, and a an integer not divisible 


by p, then 
anttl-t== 1, mod p. 
This is the exact analogue of Fermat’s Theorem for rational 
integers 
Cor. 2. If p be any prime ideal, and a any integer, then 
ant'l==q, mod p. 


§ 11. Congruences of Condition. 

Just as in the rational realm we have so far considered con- 
gruences that may be compared to algebraic identities, the values 
of all the quantities involved being given and the congruences 
expressing simply the fact that the difference of the two num- 
bers is a number of the ideal that is the modulus, or, in other 
words, this difference considered as a principal ideal is divisible 
by the modulus. 

We shall now, as in the rational realm, consider congruences 
that hold only when special values are given to certain of the 


24 
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quantities ; that is, the values of these “ unknown” quantities are 
to be determined by the condition imposed by the congruence. 

To develop the theory of congruences of condition for ideal 
moduli it is necessary to introduce the conception of the con- 
gruence of two polynomials with respect to an ideal modulus; 
thus, 

If f (45 ¥oy +++ 4n) be a polynomial in the n undetermined quan- 
tities x1, Xo, +++,4%n with coefficients which are integers of k(/m) 
and m be any ideal of k(\/m), we say that f (44, %2,+++,4n) 18 
identically congruent to 0 with respect to the modulus m, if all 
its coefficients be divisible by m.* 

This relation is expressed symbolically by 


F (41, X25 Se Py) =O, mod m. 


Two polynomials, f (4, %o, --~ ¥n) and (44, Xo, ---, Hn), Me 
said to be identically congruent to each other, mod m, if their 
difference be identically congruent to 0, mod m, or, what is the 
same thing, if the coefficients of corresponding terms in the two 
polynomials be congruent, mod m; that 1s, in symbols 


f(“1, Ve,**", Vn) 


if is Wing i 5 Xn) — $(4;, Vo,-++, Xn) == (0) mod m. 


ll 


f(y, X25 “+5 4n), mod m, 


For example; we have 
(1+ 3V— 5) + sey ty? ti1+2V—5= 
(8+3y—5)¥*+ (2—V=5) 7y 4-2, mod (7,3 yy =a), 
lf FU), Hoy 2428) EO, as 5s Ya )y MOG. Mm, 1) 
and ,,Q,-++,@n be any m integers of the realm, then evidently 
Ff (Gy; Oa, +++) An) = (Ay, Ay, +++, An), mod m. 2 


If, however, 1) does not hold, then 2) does not hold in general? 
for every set of integers a,,Q,, +--+, Qn. 


*It will be understood throughout this discussion that the coefficients 
of a polynomial are integers of some certain quadratic realm and that 
the modulus is an ideal of this realm. 

*For an exception see § 13. 
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The demand that v,,v,,---, 4%, shall have such values and only 
such that 2) will hold is expressed by writing 


f(*, Vg, °°", Xn) = (41,42, = -,4n), mod m. 3) 

Any set of integers satisfying 2) is called a solution of 3). 

The determination of all such sets, or the proof that none exists, 

is called solving the congruence 3). We call 3) a congruence of 
condition. 


If a,,a,---,dn and B,,B.,---,Bn be two sets of m integers 
each and 


a, =f, 
caene? , mod m, 4) 
On == Bn 


then by § 1, v, 


f (4, As, +++, Qn) m= ( 63,03; reer) Bn); mod m, 
and (a, Ay, **", An) =o 6,, Ba, herr) Bn)> mod m. 


ence 11 G,,0., ---, a, bea solution Of 3),°8,;8:,---78n 1s also 
a solution. Two solutions so related are, however, looked upon 
as identical. In order that two solutions be different it is neces- 
sary and sufficient that the 1 relations 4) shall not hold simul- 
taneously. 

It is evident from the above that in order to solve any con- 
egruence, as 3), it is sufficient to substitute for the unknowns the 
(n[m] )” sets of values obtained by putting for each unknown the 
n[m] numbers of a complete residue system, mod m, and observe 
which values of f(*,,%,-+:,4n) so obtained are congruent to the 
corresponding values of $(4,,45,-:',4%n), mod m. 

There being only a finite number, (m[m])”, of possible solu- 
tions, we can by this process always completely solve any given 
congruence. 

If the congruence have the form 


ze Vo, **"s Vn) ==0, mod m, 


and Q,,Q5,°+:,@n be a solution, then f(4,, 42, °-:,4n) is said to be 
zero, mod m, for these values of 1,, %., +++, 4n. 
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Ex. The solutions of the congruence 
B4+V—5)#+ay4+2=9, mod (3, 1+V—5), 
are easily seen to be 
x=1,y=—1, and x =—1, y=1, mod (3,1+V—S). 
§12. Equivalent Congruences. 
Two congruences, 


fa Fy Yo °° Hn) ST %a 4y), mod m, 1) 
$1(4%1, os) OE: ¥n) == b2(1, Vo, ***y tn), mod m, 2) 


are said to be equivalent when every solution of the first is a sotu- 
tion of the second and every solution of the second is a solution - 
of the first. 

All that is said in Chap. III, § 10, regarding congruences in 
R applies equally to congruences with ideal moduli in any realm 
k(Vm). 

We have two transformations which lead to equivalent con- 
gruences; first, if 1) be the given congruence and 


FoR Moy 8 Xn) Se oF Fo) 5 May SRO, 3) 


be any identical congruence, mod m, in -v,, 7, +--+, Vn, we can add 
3) member by member to 1), obtaining 


f(r: Vo, °* "5 ¥n) = F,(*,, Vo, ***, Xn) = fo(41, Ve, °"*y Xn) 
a PS (43, fas <n Oa 
a congruence equivalent to I). 

By means of this transformation we can transpose any term 
with its sign changed, from one member of a congruence to the 
other and can thus reduce any congruence, as 1), to an equivalent 
congruence of the form 


f(*, Ags Xn) =0, mod m, 


whose second member is 0. We shall hereafter assume the con- 
gruences with which we deal to have been reduced to this form. 
We may also by this transformation reduce the coefficients of 
f (41, 4, +++,4n) to their smallest possible absolute values, mod m, 
and thus lessen the labor of solving the congruences. In partic- 
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f 


ular we can remove those terms whose coefficients are divisible 
by m. If m be such that a complete residue system, mod m, can 
be constructed entirely of rational integers, all coefficients of 
f (41, V2, +++, n) can be replaced by rational integers. Using then 
this residue system for substitution the work becomes greatly 
simplified, especially when we remember that [a] divisible by 
n[m] is a sufficient as well as necessary condition that a shall be 
divisible by m, if a be a rational integer. 


Ex. The congruence 


(444+3V—5)#’+0—\V/—5)*y +(3 +7V— 5) +17 +4/—5=0, 


. 3 mod (7, 3+V/—5); 4) 
is equivalent to the congruence 


2x + gry + 3y° +5 =0, mod (7,3 +V—5). 


This is equivalent to adding to 4) member by member the identical 
congruence 


ee 5) a 5) NN) — 5 ale AN 0, 
mod (7, 3+V—5), 
—2—3V/—5, 3+V—5, —7V—5, and —12—4/—5 being all 
divisible by (7, 3-+-./ —5). 
A second transformation which leads to an equivalent con- 
gruence is the multiplication of both members of the congruence 
by any integer, a, prime to the modulus; that is, the congruences 


f(4y Va,**"s 4n) = 0, mod m, 
and Af (41, %o, +++, 4n) ==0, mod m, 


where a is prime to m, are equivalent. 
Conversely, we may divide all the coefficients of a congruence 
by any integer prime to the modulus, obtaining an equivalent 


congruence 


Ex. The congruences 
(3+3V —5)2*?+ or —6—15\/ —5 =0, mod (3+ V —5), 
(r+ V—5)#? + 34—2—5\V/ —5 =0, mod (3+ V —5), 


are equivalent, since (3) is prime to (3+ /—5). 


As a special case of the multiplication transformation, as we 
shall call the second of the above transformations, we have the 
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multiplication of the congruence by —1; that is, the change of 
sign of each of its coefficients. 


§ 13. Congruences in One Unknown with Ideal Moduli. 
The general congruence in one unknown has the form 


f(4) Saye" + a,4"1 + --- + an =0, mod m, 1) 


where @, 0, °*-,@n are algebraic integers of any realm k, m an 
ideal of this realm, and n a positive rational integer. 
If p be an integer of k such that 


f(p) =0, mod m, 


p is called a root of I). 

The same analogies that existed in the rational realm in the case 
of congruences with one unknown when the modulus is a prime 
are easily seen to exist for prime ideal moduli, and their absence 
in the case of composite ideal moduli is equally marked. 

The reason is, of course, that just as in R the product of two 
integers is divisible by a prime number when and only when one 
of the integers is divisible by the prime, so the product of two 
integers, that is, two principal ideals, is divisible by a prime ideal 
when and only when one of the integers (that is, one of the prin- 
cipal ideals) is divisible by the prime ideal. Furthermore, we 
have the same difference in the case of congruences with prime 
ideal moduli between saying that all the coefficients are divisible 
by the modulus and that the congruence is satisfied by every 
value of the unknown; for example, as is easily seen from 
Fermat’s Theorem as extended to ideals, the congruence 


av¥1— y==0, mod pf, 


where p is a prime ideal, is satisfied by every integer of the realm, 
but its coefficients are not all divisible by p. 

Before taking up the general congruence in one unknown with 
ideal modulus, we shall consider that of the first degree. We 
give first two simple examples of congruences of higher degree. 


xe set 
(5 +V—5)a°+ (1+V—5)4+843V—5=0, mod (3,1+V—5), 2) 
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be the given congruence. We observe first that 
It+V—s==0, mod (3, 1+/—5), 
S+V—S5==1, mod (3, 1+V—S), 
8+3V—5=2, mod G; I+/—53), 
and hence 2) reduces to 
4° + 2 ==0, mod (3; I a V—5). 
Substituting the numbers, 0, 1, 2, which constitute a complete residue 
system, mod (3, 1+ ./—5), we have 


2=2=0, mod (3, 1+ V—5). 
1+2=3==0, mod (3, 1+V—5). 
4+2=6==0, mod (3, 1+ —S). 


The congruence has therefore the two roots 1 and 2. 
Ex. 2. The congruence 


(5—6\/ —5)# + 74 +1=0, mod (1— V/V — 38), 
is equivalent to the congruence 


—#t#+1==0, mod (I—V—53), 3) 


since 


5 —6\/ —5==—1, mod (I1—\/ — 5), 
and 


7=1, mod (I—V/ — 5), 


Substituting the numbers 0, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, of a complete residue system, 


mod (1—./ —5), in 3), we see that the congruence has no roots. 


§ 14. The General Congruence of First Degree with One Un- 
known. 

That there is always one and only one integer, é, of a complete 
residue system, mod m, that satisfies the congruence 


av == 8,mod m, I) 


where a and # are integers, m any ideal and a prime to m, is evi- 
dent; for, if € run through a complete residue system, mod m, 
then one and only one of the resulting products, aé;, is con- 
gruent to B, mod m (Th. 17). Hence 1) has one and only one 
root, &;. We proceed now with the discussion of the general con- 
gruence of the form 1), removing the restriction @ prime to m. 
A necessary condition that the congruence shall have a solution 
is evidently, from (§ 1, ix), that @ shall be divisible by the 
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greatest common divisor, D, of a and m. We shall see that this 
condition is, as in the corresponding cases in R and k(1), also 
sufficient, and that, if it be satisfied, the congruence has exactly 
n[d] roots, incongruent, mod m. 
To show this, let 
Ree TD, 


and take as a complete residue system, mod m, the n[m,]n[d], 


=n[m], integers 
[= WPA, 9 -,n[D] 
rhe} 2) 


S==I,2,---,n[m,] 
where p is a number of m,such that (p)/m,is prime to dD, and 


Pw P22 °° "> Pnfd]> May Mos ***s Mnf mds 


are complete residue systems with respect to the moduli D and m, 
respectively. 

We shall show that, if (8) be divisible by the greatest common 
divisor of (a) and m, exactly [bd] of the numbers 2) satisfy 1). 

Let pd, + wi be one of the integers 2). 

Since dp is divisible by m, we have by substitution in 1), as 
the necessary and sufficient condition that pd; + pi shall satisfy 1), 


Opes B, mod m. 
But since (a)/D is prime to m, the numbers 


Aphy, Aploy ***5 Abntm] 3) 
are all and only those numbers of a complete residue system, mod 
m, which are divisible by D (Th. 2). 

But 8 is divisible by D. Hence there is one and only one of the 
integers 3) to which 8 is congruent, mod m. 

Let this integer be api. 

It is evident that of the integers 2) 


p91 + Mis pd2 + pis +++, pSncdy + ma, 
satisfy the congruence 1), and are the only ones that do so. 


They are, moreover, n[b] in number. Hence the congruence 1) 
has exactly m[d] roots that are incongruent, mod m. 
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In particular, when )= (1), that is, when a is prime to m, 
the congruence has, as we have already seen, one and only one 
root, all other integers satisfying it being congruent to this single 
one, mod m. In this case by means of Fermat’s Theorem for 
ideals, we can find, as in the analogous case in the rational realm, 
a general expression for the root of the congruence 


av==B,mod m, 4) 


where @ is prime to m, and m is any ideal. 
Since a is prime to m, we have 
a? ==1T, mod m, 
and hence 
Bat == B, mod m, 
or aBa?™—! == 8, mod m. 


Hence Ba?" is the root of the congruence 4). 

The most obvious method of solving any given congruence, and 
one always applicable, is to substitute in turn the numbers of a 
complete residue system with respect to the modulus, thus deter- 
mining all the roots, if any exist, or proving the non-existence of 
a root. This is usually the easiest method when the norm of 
the modulus, m, is small, and especially when the numbers 
I, -+-,2[m]— I constitute a complete residue system, mod m. 


This method has already been used in §13, Exs. 1 and 2. We shall 
further illustrate it and also the method depending on Fermat’s Theorem 


on the congruence 

bv =1-+1/—5, mod (7, 3+V—5), 5) 
The numbers 0, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 constitute a complete residue system, mod 
(7, 3+~V —5), substituting them in turn, we have 


O— (10/5) =— 1 fs 0 | ' 6) 
5—(+V—5) =4—-V—5=0 7) 
io— (1+ V—5) = 9 —V—5=E0 8) 
Gee sg fae mod (7931-4/==5), 9) 
20— (1+ VW —5) =19—-V —5==0 10) 
25— (1+ V5) =24-—-V — SEO 11) 


sash Ee ee 12) 
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all of which results, except 7) and 13), follow at once from the fact 
that n[—1—/ — 5], =6, n[o—V — 5], = 8, n[14—V —5], = 201, 
n[19o—r/—5], = 366, and n[z9g—.1/—5], =846, are none of them 
divisible By (7, 3-4-./—5), =7, and: hence none of the numbers, 
—1—V—5, 9-V—5, 4—-V—5, 19 —V—S5, and 29—V/—5 can 
be divisible by (7, 3 +VW—5). ° 

To obtain 7), we observe that »[4—.1/—5], =—21, is divisible by 
n(7, 3++—5), and therefore 4—.\/—5 may be divisible by 


(7, 3+ —5). This is seen to be the case since 
7—(3+V—5) =4—V —5. 
Hence I is a root of 5). 
To obtain 11), we proceed exactly as with 7) and find that the condition 
n[24—./ —5] divisible by (7, 3-+./ —5), which is necessary in order 


that 24 — \/ — 5 shall be divisible by (7, 3 + VV —5), is satisfied, but that 
the equation 


78 ABE N35) = 24 — NS 
gives as values for x and y 
27 
eed 
7 
These not being both integral, 24 — \/ — 5 is not divisible by (7, 3+./—5). 
.This.last result could have been obtained also by showing that 
7, BN 8) ae 5) 

This method is, in general, if a be any integer and b, = (,, 82), any 
ideal, to show that a is not divisible by b, it is sufficient to show that 
the ideal (8,, 8., a) contains a rational integer smaller than any in b. 

If we had noticed originally that, since 5=—(./—s)?, and (7, 3+./—s) 
is prime to \/ —5, the congruence has one and only one root, the work, 
after finding that 1 was a root, would have been unnecessary. It was 
given in full to illustrate this most primitive but fundamental method of 
solution, which is entirely independent of the above discussion. 

We shall illustrate now upon the same congruence the method de- 
pendent upon Fermat’s Theorem. 

Since 5 is prime to (7, 3+ —5), and (7, 3+./—5) =6, we see 
that (1-+./ —5)5° is the root of 5). To show that 


(1+ V—5)5 =I, mod Cr; 3+V—5), 


’ SS — bb 


we observe that 


I+-V/—5=-—2, mod 7; 3+V—5), 
5=— 2, mod (7, 3+V—sS), 


and 


and hence 


(I--- V —5)5° == (— 2) (—2)°=e64=21, mod (7, 34+ V—5). 
The solution of a congruence of the form 1) where a is not prime to m 
is perhaps most conveniently accomplished by means of the method sug- 
gested by the general discussion of this case. We shall illustrate this 
by two examples. 
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Ex 2) 

Chime 7, Mod. (T= \/—5)), 

The greatest common divisor of (2) and (1+ ./—5) is seen to be 
(2, 1+./—5), that does not divide (7). Hence the congruence has 
no root. 

lass, 2 

24 ==1I—\/—5, mod (1+./—5). 13) 
Since (I—v/=5) is divisible by (2, 1+ \/—5), the greatest common 
divisor of (2) and (1 -+.\/—5), the congruence has n(2, 1 +\/=s), =2, 
roots. 

We have 


(1+ V—5) = as 
Gaeta, ON 5): 


Taking as a complete residue system, mod (3, 1 +./ —5), the num- 
bers 0, 1, 2, and substituting these numbers in 13), we have 
o—(1— V¥—5)=—14 V¥V—5#0 
2 (i= V5) ts 0 , mod (1 4- ¥—S5). 
ARN 5) ort N= 5 0 
We have therefore, in the notation of the general discussion, 


w= 1, mod (1+ V5). 


Since 

pas Se (3, IW V—5), 

(3; I AF V— 5) 
is prime to (1 + ./ —5), we may take p= 3, and since 0, I constitutes a 
complete residue system, mod (2, 1+ ./—5), we have as the two roots 
Oheea3)) 

3-0+1=1, and 3-1+1=4. 
The reader may verify these results, as found in examples 2 and 3, by 
direct substitution of the numbers of a complete residue system, mod 
Gea 5) 

These two congruences (Exs. 2 and 3) will serve as instructive ex- 
amples of the dependence of the entire theory of algebraic numbers upon 
the unique factorization theorem, and the necessity for the introduction 
of the ideal. 

In Ex. 2, 2 and 1+ ./ —5, considered merely as integers of k(,\/ — 5), 
are prime to each other, and, were it not for the failure of the unique 
factorization theorem in k(\/—5), we should expect the congruence 
therefore to have a single root in accordance with the results obtained 
in R and k(t). Substituting the numbers of a complete residue system, 
mod 1+ ./—5, we find that it has no root. 

Likewise in Ex. 3, considering the numbers involved merely as integers 
of k(,/—5s), we should expect the congruence to have a single root. 
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Substituting the numbers of a complete residue system, mod I +./—5, 
we find that it has two roots. The reason for these discrepancies is made 
plain when we resolve 2, 7, I—\/ —5, I-+./—5, into their prime 
ideal factors. 

$15. Divisibility of one Polynomial by another with re- 
spect to a Prime Ideal Modulus. Common Divisors. Common 
Multiples. 

If p be any prime ideal of a realm k, we have the following 
definition : 

A polynomial, f(x), is said to be divisible with respect to the 
modulus p by a polynomial $(x), when there exists a polynomial 
Q(x#) such that 

f (+) =Q(4+)$(4#), mod p. 

We say that d(+) and Q(*) are divisors or factors, mod p, of 
f(+), and that f(4) is a multiple, mod p, of ¢(#) and Q(x). 
The sum of the degrees of the factors of f(*) is evidently equal 
to the degree of f(%). 

The coefficients of f(¥), (4) and Q(*) are understood to be in- 
tegers of k. 

Ex. It is easily seen that 

4+3V —5))#—e +4 VS 5F Ut —s)e+2 
== (547+ (1+ /— 5) +2) ((3-+2V—5)4*+1), mod (7, 34-1/—5). 
Hence 

Vs + (1+-V—5)a+2 and (34+2/—5)2*+1 
are divisors, mod (7, 3+ 1/ —5), of 


443V —5) fA rN br (ry 5) ae. 
We have the same consequences of this definition and the same 
definitions of common divisor and common multipie for prime 
ideal moduli as for rational prime numbers (Chap. III, § 15). 


§16. Unit and Associated Polynomials with respect to a 
Prime Ideal Modulus. Primary Polynomials. 

We see as in the rational realm that the integers of the realm, 
not divisible by p, divide every polynomial with respect to the 
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modulus p, since they divide 1, mod p, and that these are the only 
polynomials having this property. 

We call therefore the integers of k, which are not divisible by 
p, the wit polynonuals, mod }, or briefly the units, mod p.  * 

Since two polynomials that are congruent, mod p, are consid- 
ered as identical, we can take as the units, mod p, the integers of 
any reduced residue system, mod p. 

Two polynomials which differ only by a unit factor, mod p, are 
called associated polynomials and are looked upon as identical in 
all questions of divisibility, mod p. 

Two polynomials that are associated with a third polynomial, 
mod p, are associated with each other, mod p. 

Two polynomials that are associated, mod p, are evidently of 
the same degree and each is a divisor, mod p, of the other. 

Conversely, if two polynomials be each divisible, mod p, by 
the other, they are associated, mod p. 

Two polynomials that have no common factor, mod ), other 
than the units, are said to be prime to each other, mod p. 

Any polynomial, f(*), has 1(p) —1 associates, mod p. Of 
these, one and only one has the coefficient of its highest degree 1. 
This one is called the primary associate, mod p of f(#). For 
example, the six polynomials 


ait 2r—3, 24+ 4r—6, 34°+ 64—2, 
4+ x —5, 54*-+34¥—1, Ox? + 54 —4, 
are associated, mod 7, and +? + 24 — 3 is the primary one. 


§17. Prime Polynomials with respect to a Prime Ideal 
Modulus. Determination of the Prime Polynomials, mod p, of 
any Given Degree. 

A polynomial that is not a unit, mod , and that has no divisors, 
mod , other than its associates and the units, is called a prime 
polynomial, mod p. If it has divisors, mod p, other than these 
it is said to be composite, mod p. 

We can determine the primary prime polynomials, mod p, of 
any given degree, 1, by the process employed in the same case in 
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the rational realm; that is, write down all primary polynomials, 
mod p, of degree 1; then, having determined by multiplying 
together the primary polynomials, mod p, of degree less than 1, 
alb composite primary polynomials, mod p, of degree , we strike 
them from the list of all primary polynomials, mod p, of degree . 
Those left. are evidently the primary polynomials, mod p, of 
degree n. 


§ 18. Division of one Polynomial by another with respect 
to a Prime Ideal Modulus. 


Tueorem 19. Jf f(x) be any polynomial and (x) be any 
polynomial not identically congruent to 0, mod ), there exists a 
polynomial Q(x), such that the polynomial 


f(x) —O(x)$(x) =R(x), mod p, 
is of lower degree than $(*“). 

The operation of determining the polynomials Q(#) and R(x) 
is called dividing f(.) by ¢(7), mod p. We call Q(1) the quo- 
tient and R(#) the remainder. The proof of this theorem is pre- 
cisely the same as that for the corresponding one in the rational 
realm. 

The conception of the congruence of two polynomials with 
respect to a double modulus is the same for a prime ideal as for 
a rational prime number. 


$19. Unique Factorization Theorem for Polynomials with 
respect to a Prime Ideal Modulus. 

We shall now show that, just as a polynomial whose coefficients 
are rational integers can be resolved in one and but one way into 
prime factors with respect to a rational prime modulus, so a 
polynomial, whose coefficients are integers of any given quadratic? 
realm, can be resolved in one and but one way into prime factors 
with respect to a prime ideal modulus. The proof will be seen 
to be identical with that employed for rational numbers. We 
begin by stating the following theorem, whose truth is evident. 


*This holds for realms of any degree. 
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THEOREM 20. If f(*) =Q(4+)¢6(4%)+R(x), mod »b, every 
polynomial that divides, mod p, both f(x) and $(x) divides both 
$(*) and R(x#) and vice versa; that is, the common divisors, 
mod ), of f(x) and $(x) are identical with the common divisors, 
mod p, of ¢(“) and R(x). 


THEOREM 21. Jf f,(x), fo(4) be any two polynomials and 
p a prime ideal, there exists a common divisor D(x), mod >, of 
f1(%), fo(%), such that D(x) is divisible, mod », by every com- 
mon divisor, mod ), of f,(~), fo(*), and there exist two poly- 
nomials, (4), bo(x), such that 


fi()o:(4) + fo(“)b2(4) =D (+), mod p. 


We may evidently assume f,(47) of degree not higher than 
f,(~). Dividing f,(7) by f,(+), mod p, we can find two poly- 
nomials, Q,(#), f,;(#%), such that 


fi(4) = Q1(4)f.(%) +f2(%), mod p, 


f,(“) being of lower degree than f,(.7). 
Dividing f,() by f,(-r), mod p, we have 


fa(x) =O.(x)fo(7) + f(x), mod p, 


where f,(”) is of lower degree than f,(7), and similarly 


fa() = Ono(¥)fua() + fax) p> mod p, 
fna(%) = Qn1 (4) fn(*) 
a chain of identical congruences in which we must after a finite 
number of steps reach one in which the remainder, fn,,(“), is 0, 
mod p, since the degrees of that remainder continually decrease. 
By Th. 20 the common divisors, mod p, of fn(v) and fn_(+) 
are identical with those of f,_,(4) and fn_.(), those of fnr_,(*), 
fn-¢(#) with those of fn.(+), fn_s(#), and finally those of f,(+), 
7a(#) with those of f,(+), fi(~). 
But fn(4#) is a common divisor, mod p, of fn(#) and fn4(*) 
and is evidently divisible by every common divisor of fn(*) 
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and fn,(4”). Hence f,(#) is the desired common divisor, D(x), 
mod p, of f,(7) and f,(). 

If now we substitute the value of f,(4%) in terms of f,(*), 
f.(), obtained from the first of these congruences, in the second 
and the values of f,(%) and f,(#) in terms of f,(+), f,(4) in 
the third and continue this process until the congruence 


fno(*) = Qns(4)fna(v) + fn(%), mod p, 


is reached, we shall obtain a congruence, 


fi(v)oi(+) + fo(4) 62(4) =D (4), mod f, 


where ¢,(%), ¢.(4) are polynomials. 
Cor. If f,(*”), fo(7) be two polynomials prime to each other, 
mod ), there exist two polynomials, 6,(7), ¢,(«), such that 


fi(4)b1(4) + fo(*)$2(4) 21, mod p. 
In this case D(x) is an integer, a, not divisible by p, and we have 
f.(7)®, (4) + fo(4) ®. (4) =a, mod pf, 
whence, multiplying by the reciprocal of a, mod p, we obtain 
fi(¥)b1(¥) + fo(4)b2(4) =I, mod p. 

THEOREM 22. If the product of two polynomials, f,(*),f.(*), 
be divisible, mod p, by a prime polynomial, P(x), at least one of 
the polynomials f,(+), f.(“) ts divisible, mod p, by P(x). 

Let f(#)fo(4) = Q(x)P(x), mod p, 1) 
where Q() is a polynomial, and assume f,() not divisible, mod 
p, by P(x). 

Then f,(*”) and P(r) are prime, mod p, to each other and by 
Th. 21, Cor. there exist two polynomials, ¢,(), 6.(4), such that 

fi(4) $i(4) +P (+) $.(") 1, mod . 2) 

Multiplying 2) by f,(4) and making use of 1), we have 

P(x) [Q(*)oi(4) +f: (+)b2(4)] =f. (*), mod p, 


where Q(+)¢,(4) + f.(4)¢2(4”) is a polynomial. Hence f,(x) 
is divisible, mod p, by P(x). 
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Cor. 1. If the product of any number of polynomials be divis- 
ible, mod p, by a prime polynomial, P(x), at least one of the 
polynomials is divisible, mod p, by P(x). 

Cor. 2. If neither of two polynomials be divisible, mod p, by 
a prime polynomial, P(x), their product is not divisible, mod p, 
UIE ae 


THEOREM 23. A polynomial, f(x), can be resolved, mod pf, in 
one and but one way into a product of prime polynomials, mod p. 

The proof of this theorem is identical with the corresponding 
one in the rational realm. 

We can now evidently write any polynomial, f(*), in the form 
f(4) Sa(P, (x) )%(P.(47))%--- (Pa(v))%, mod p, 
where P,(%), P,(#), ---, Pn(#) are the unassociated prime fac- 

tors, mod p, of f(r). 

If we take P,(%), P,(%), ---, Pa(#) primary, the resolution is 
absolutely unique. 

The representations of the greatest common divisor and least 
common multiple, mod p, of two polynomials are identical with 
those in the rational realm. 

The resolution of any polynomial into its prime factors, mod 
p, may be effected by the method employed in the case of rational 
numbers. 


§ 20. The General Congruence of the nth Degree in One Un- 
known and with Prime Ideal Modulus. 


THEOREM 24. If p be aroot of the congruence 
Cr) SS" + 6 Oe aaa ae ee + On =O, mod p, t.) 

f(x) is divisible, mod p, by «—p, and conversely, if f(x) be 
divisible, mod p, by x —p, p ts a root of 1). 

Dividing, mod p, f(4) by +—p, we have 

f(*) = (4—p)o(4) + R(p), mod p, 
whence, since p is a root of 1), 
f(x) = (4—p)4(x), mod p; 
25 
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that is, (4%) is divisible, mod p, by *—p. The converse is 
evident. 

If f(x) be prime, mod p, the congruence 1) evidently has no 
roots. The converse is, however, not true; that is, f(#) may be 
composite, mod p, but 1) have no roots, for the prime factors 
of f(*%), mod p, may all be of higher degree than the first. 

This theorem gives us another method for determining the 
factors, mod ), of the first degree of any polynomial in x. Some 
of these factors may be alike and we are led therefore to say 
that p is a multiple root of order e of 1), if f(”) be divisible, mod 
p, by (v—p)® but not by (v—p)@*. 

If, therefore, p,,ps,--:,pm be the incongruent roots of 1) of 
orders €,, y, ---,@m respectively, we have 


fe) = (#—py) (x —py) +» (4#—pm) f(x), mod p, 


where f,(«) is a polynomial having no linear factors, mod p, and 
whose degree s is such that 


Qj: + le t+--- + em +S=N, 


where is the degree of f(x). 

Counting a multiple root of order e as e roots, we see that 1) 
has exactly as many roots as f(#) has linear factors, mod p, and 
have the following important theorem: 

THEOREM 25. The number of roots of the congruence 


f(#) Saox" + av" + +++ +n ==0, mod p, 


where pis a prime ideal, is not greater than its degree. 

Cor. 1. Jf the number of incongruent roots of a congruence 
with prime ideal modulus be greater than its degree, the con- 
gruence is an identical one. 

Cor. 2. If the congruence 


f(*) =o, mod p, 2) 


have exactly as many roots as its degree, and $(x) be a divisor, 
mod ), of f(x), then the congruence 


$(4) =0, mod p, 
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has exactly as many roots as its degree; for 


f(+) =¢(+)Q(*), mod p, 


where Q(%) is a polynomial in x, and every root of the con- 
gruence 2) is a root of either the congruence 


$(x%) =0, mod b, 3) 
or of the congruence 


Q(#) =0, mod p. 4) 
Moreover, the sum of the degrees of 3) and 4) is equal to the 
degree of 2). 
If, therefore, #(7) had fewer roots than its degree, then Q(x) 
must have more roots than its degree, which is impossible. 
Hence the corollary. 


§21. The Congruence x?) —1=0, mod m. 

Although in the case of congruences of degree higher than the 
first the theorem just given tells all that we can in general say 
regarding the number of the roots, still there is, as in the rational 
realm, one important case in which the number of roots is always 
exactly equal to the degree of the congruence. 


THEOREM 26. The congruence 
om) = ifs mod m, 1) 
has exactly $(m) roots. 

The ¢(m) integers of a reduced residue system, mod m, evi- 
dently satisfy 1). Moreover, since by §1, ix two integers con- 
gruent, mod m, have with m the same greatest common divisor 
and the greatest common divisor of (1) and m is (1), every root 
of 1) must have with m the greatest common divisor (1) ; that is, 
be prime to m. Hence the number of roots of 1) is exactly equal 
to (m), its degree. 

Ex. 1. The congruence 

xo A+V—5) = 1, mod (1-+V—5), 


or a’? =I, mod (1+ —5), 
has two roots, 1 and 5, 
Likewise the congruence 


9 (134+ V5) =I, mod (7; 3 ae V—5); 
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or #°==1, mod (7, 3+V—5), 
hasistxat OLS, haem, eG, 
Ex. 2. .Consider the congruence 
go Gv, -t+Y=5) = 1, mod (2/5, —5 + —5)- 2) 
Since ode — "ee c 2 
(25) 35; 5 a Sb) VS) ee) 
we have 
o(2/ —5, —5+V—5) = o(V—5)¢(2, 1+ V—5) =4-1=4. 
Substituting therefore in the congruence 
w==1, mod (2/—5, —5+V—5S), 


the numbers 0, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, which form a complete residue system, 
mod (2\/ —5, —5-++/ —5), we see that the numbers 1, 3, 7, 9, which 
form a reduced residue system, mod (2\/ —5, —5-+./—S), are the 
only ones which satisfy the congruence. 


Cor. If d be a positive divisor of $(p), the congruence 
4“?— 1 =0, mod b, 


where pis a prime ideal, has exactly d roots. 

This follows at once from Th. 25, Cor. 2, since +7—I is a 
divisor, mod p, of #¢—1, 

The congruence 2”!*! — +==0, mod p, having the n[p] roots 


P1 Pos ***» Pay] Equal in number to its degree, we have the identical 
congruence 


welt) — 9 Ct pz) (4p, = (4 =p Od, V- 
For example 
a” — 4 == 4 (4% —1)(¥—2) (4¥—3)(4—4) (*— 5) (— 8). 
mod (7, 3-++ V—5). 


§ 22. The Analogue for Ideals of Wilson’s Theorem. 


The result just obtained gives us a proof of the following 
theorem: 


THEOREM 27. If p be a prime ideal and p,, po, -: 


“» Pec) 
reduced residue system, mod }, then 


PiP2°** Pgcp) + 1=0, mod p. 
Since the congruence 


xe®) — | =0, mod pf, 
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has exactly }(p) roots, p,, ps, +++, Pycq» We have by § 21 


wo) — 1 == (4 —p,)(4—pz) +++ (4 —pg),-mod p. 


Putting + ==o0, we have 


eae ==(—p,) (- ps) ioe (= Pay): mod p, 
whence, since ¢(p) is even, except when n[p] = 2, 
P1P2°°° Paajct I =o, mod pf, 
which evidently holds also when n[p] 2. 


Ex. Let p=(% 3--./—=5); then-1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 is a reduced residue 
system, mod (7, 3-++./ — 5), and we have 


I-2-3-4-5-6+1=721=0, mod (7, 3+VW—5). 


§ 23. Common Roots of Two Congruences. 
The common roots of two congruences 


f,(”) =0, mod p, and f,(1) =0, mod p, 
are evidently the roots of the congruence 
$(«”) =0, mod pf, 


where (4) is the greatest common divisor, mod p, of f,(+) 
ein 7a): 
Since the congruence 


anttl — 4 ==0, mod p, 
has for its roots the numbers of a complete residue system, mod 
p, the incongruent roots of any congruence 
f(«) =o0, mod p, 
will be the roots of the congruence 
$(x) =0, mod p, 


where $(.) is the greatest common divisor, mod p, of «1 — x 
anda). 

This gives us another method of determining all the incon- 
gruent roots of any given congruence with prime modulus. 
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§ 24. Determination of the Multiple Roots of a Congruence 
with Prime Ideal Modulus. 
The multiple roots of the congruence 


f (+) =0, mod pf, 1) 


may be determined just as in the case of rational integers. Let 
P(x) be a prime polynomial, mod p, and let f(4) be divisible, mod 
b, by [P (4) Je but not by [FP Gi then: 


f(x) =[P(x)]*$(x), mod p, 


or, what is the same thing, 


f(+) =[P(+)]*@() +F(4), 2) 


where F(x#) and ¢(x7) are polynomials in x, with coefficients 
which are integers of the realm k, to which p and the coefficients 
of f(x) belong, and F(x) is identically 0, mod p. 

Differentiating 2), we have 


f (4) =[P(4)]7[eP' (1) o(4) +P (4) ¢' (4) 1 + F' (4), 


where P’(x), ¢’(”) and F’(#) are polynomials in x with coeffi- 
cients which are integers of k, and F’(.r) is identically 0, mod p, 
for all coefficients of F(.) being divisible by p, all coefficients of 
F’(x) are divisible by p. Hence 


f (+) = [P(4)]%*$:(4), mod 4, 


where ¢,(4) is a polynomial in x, with coefficients which are 
integers of k, and is, moreover, not divisible, mod p, by P(x), for 


$i (4) =eP'(4) o(4) + P(x) ¢'(x), . 


where P’(4) is of lower degree than P(x) and (+) is prime, 
mod p, to P(x). Therefore f’(1) is divisible, mod p, by the 
prime factor P(r) exactly once less often than f(x). 

In particular, if f(4) be divisible, mod p, by (+ —p)¢ but not 
by (+—p)*, then f’(4) is divisible, mod p, by (r—p)¢* but 
not by (+—p)?*. 

Hence the theorem: 
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THEOREM 28. If the congruence 
f(x) =0, mod p, 
have a multiple root, p, of order e, the congruence 
f(x) =0, mod p, 


has the multiple root p of order e—t. 
If the greatest common divisor, mod p, of f(#) and f’(r) be 
(#7), then the roots of the congruence ; 


$(4*) =0, mod p, 3) 


if it have any, will be the multiple roots of 1) and each root of 3) 
will occur once oftener as a root of 1) than as a root of 3). 

It may happen, of course, that f(*) and f’(4) have a common 
divisor, #(4), mod p, and yet 1) has no multiple roots. In this 
case the repeated prime factors, mod p, of f(#%) are of degree 
higher than the first, and ¢(), therefore, contains no factor of 
the first degree, mod p. 


§ 25. Solution of Congruences in One Unknown and with 
Composite Modulus. 
The solution of a congruence of the form 


f(x) Saya" tar"t 4+ a,=0, mod m, 1) 
where m—=m,m, --- mM, 
m,, M,, --:, mz being ideals prime each to each, can be reduced to 
the solution of the series of ¢ congruences 
f(*) =0, mod m,, 
f(x“) =o, mod m,, 2) 


f(x) =0, mod mi. 

Every root of 1) is evidently a root of each of the congruences 
2), and conversely any integer, p, of the realm which is simul- 
taneously a root of each of the congruences 2) is a root of 1), 
for if the integer f(p) be divisible by each of the ideals m,, m,, 

-+, m4, which are prime each to each, it is divisible by their 


product. 
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If therefore a,,0,,+--,d¢ be roots of the congruences 2) and 
p be chosen so that 
p= a,, mod m,, 


los mod M., 3) 


p=sG;, mod Mz, 
then p is a root of I). 

Since m,,m,,---,™M+ are prime each to each, it is by Th. 10 
always possible to find p so as to satisfy the conditions 3). 

Let B,,8.,-::,Bt be auxiliary integers selected as in Th. 10; 
then 

p=, 8, + 4,8. + +++ + Oe, mod m, 4) 
is a root of 1), and, if the congruences 2) have respectively 
l,, 1, +++, l¢ incongruent roots, then by Th. 10 1) has J,/, «++ 1, in- 
congruent roots, which are obtained by putting for a,, a, +--+, 
in 4) respectively the J,,/,, ---,/; roots of the congruences 2). In 
particular, if any one of the congruences 2) have no root, then 
1) has no root. 

We may now suppose m= p,%p,%2--- prer, where the p’s are different 
prime ideals, and show, as in the corresponding case in R (p. 96), that the 
solution of the congruence f(*) 2:0, mod p%, can be made to depend 
upon that of f(x) ==-0, mod p@*, and hence eventually upon that of 


f(#) ==0, mod ), the same method being applicable with slight modifi- 
cations. 


§ 26. Residues of Powers for Ideal Moduli. 
If a be prime to the ideal m, and 


B=a't, mod m, 


where t is a@ positive rational integer, B is said to be a power 
residue of a with respect to the modulus m. 
For example, since 


—2V—5=(1+V—5)®*, mod (7, 3+V—5), 
we say Pata is a power residue of 1 -+7/—5, mod 
(7,3 +V—5). Two power residues of a which are congruent, 


mod m, to each other and hence to the same power of a, are 
looked upon as the same. 
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A system of integers such that every power residue, mod m, 
of a is congruent, mod m, to one and only one integer of the 
system is called a complete system of power residues of a, mod 
m. These integers may evidently be selected from among the 
integers of any reduced residue system, mod m. The following 
table gives the power residues of all numbers of a reduced residue 
system, mod (7,3 +\/—5), the system taken being 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 


m= (7, 3+V—5) 


0 1 2 2 
Qa a a a’ a‘ a? a® 


Ag BU pigs Gh Cag a I I 


Tee Z aes Te eeu Aner 


2 ON yah et 


An Ome zt ara et 


3 

i Ab Ql) Tey Aa) By a 
5 
6 


Lo Gl! Fe |, ey] a 


We ask now what is the smallest value, ¢,, of t, greater than 0, 
for which 
a’=1, mod m. 


That such a value of ¢t always exists and is equal to or less than 
@(m) is evident from Th. 10 by which we have, since a is 
prime to m, 

ae ==7, mod m. 


Giving to tf, the above meaning, we say that the integer a apper- 
tains to the exponent t, with respect to the modulus m. 

We see, by consulting the above table, that 3 and 5 appertain 
to the exponent 6; that is, ¢(m), mod (7, 3 +V—sS), that 2 and 
4 appertain to the exponent 3, mod (7, 3-+\/—5), and that 6 
appertains to the exponent 2, mod (7, 3-+V—S). 

It is evident that, if a=, mod m, then a and 8 appertain to 
the same exponent, mod m. Hence to find the exponents to 
which all integers appertain, mod m, it is only necessary to ex- 
amine the numbers of a reduced residue system, mod m. 
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THEOREM 29. If the integer a appertain to the exponent 
t,, mod m, then the t, powers of a, 


LO, 0., se ay . I) 
are incongruent each to each, mod m. 
Let a’, as*” be any two of the numbers 1). 


(fi as+r ==q%, mod m, 2) 
then, since a is prime to m, 
a’ ==1, mod m. 3) 
But r is less than t, and 3) is therefore impossible, since a 
appertains to ¢,. 
Hence 2) is impossible. 
THEOREM 30. If a appertain to the exponent t,, mod m, any 
two powers of a with positive exponents are congruent or incon- 


gruent, mod in, according as their exponents are congruent or 
imcongruent, mod t,. 
Let a*:,as2 be any two powers of a, S,,5, being positive rational 
integers, and let 
Se=HQte try Se= Gta te, 
where q,, go are positive rational integers and 


O<%, < tas OSs tas T1S1%o- 4) 
ie antatnr = agtarre mod m, 5) 
then aa", mod m, 6) 


and hence, since a is prime to m, 
at1-"2==1, mod m. 
But from 4) we have o<7,—7, < ta, whence, since a apper- 
tains to ¢,, mod m, 
Sa 7) 
Therefore $,=5,, mod ta, 8) 
is a necessary condition that we shall have 
ast==a%, mod m. 9) 
Moreover, from 8) follow in turn 7), 6) and 5). Hence 8) is 
also a sufficient condition for the existence of 9). 
We have therefore 
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a? =qta = ta —— aro 

= ioe Se Ae 
a == © =o tat == mod TM; 
teh ce Gy 2te-1 = G8to-1 ae 


that is, the same law of periodicity holds for power residues with 
respect to ideal moduli as in the case of rational integers. 

This can be verified by an examination of the table (p. 393), 
where we see, for example, that 2 appertains to the exponent 3, 


mod (7, 3-+/—5), and that 


2° = 2? = 2° =... 
BER S= DS S006 mod (7, 3 +V—5), 
2=2=>2=...- 
and 
0=3=6= 
I=4=7=--- ¢ mod 3. 
2=5=8=-:-: 


THEOREM 31. The exponent, t,, to which an integer, a, apper- 
tains with respect to the modulus m, is always a divisor of ¢(m). 


Since GQ? e= 7 ==0°, mod m, 
we have by Th. 30 $(m) =0, mod fa. 


THEOREM 32. If two integers, ,, 42, appertain, mod m, to two 
exponents, ty, t,, which are prime to each other, then their 
product, a,4, appertains, mod m, to the exponent, t,t,. 

Let a,a, appertain to the exponent ¢, then 


(a,a,)*==1, mod m. 10) 
Raising both members of 10) to the ¢,th power, we have 
a,ftq,4!==1, mod m. 
But a,%t==1, mod m, 
and hence a,%t==1, mod m. 


Therefore, since a, appertains to the exponent ¢,, mod m, ¢,t 
must be a multiple of ¢,, whence, since ¢,, ¢, are prime to each 
other, it follows that ¢ is a multiple of ¢,. 
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In like manner we can show that ¢ is a multiple of ¢,. 

Therefore, ¢ being a multiple of both ¢, and ¢,, is a multiple of 
their product, t,f,. 

Hence the smallest possible value of ¢ for which 1) holds is ¢,¢,. 

Therefore, a,a, appertains to the exponent ¢,f,, mod m. 

Ex. We see from the table (p. 393) that 2 and 6 appertain, mod (7, 
3+ ./ —5), respectively to the exponents 3 and 2, and that their product, 


12, =:s, mod (7, 3+./—5S), appertains to the exponent 6, mod (7, 
SV = 5): 


Limiting ourselves now to the case in which the modulus is a 
prime ideal p, we ask whether there are integers appertaining to 
every positive divisor of ¢(p), and, if so, how many? 

An examination of the table will show us how matters stand 
when p= (7, 3+V—5)._ 

We have (7, 3 +\V/— 5) =6, and the positive divisors of 6 
are I, 2,3 .and.6. 

To 1 appertains the single integer I. 

To 2 appertains the single integer 6. 

To 3 appertain two integers, 2 and 4. 

To 6 appertain two integers, 3 and 5. 


THEOREM 33. To every positive divisor, t, of &(p) there 
appertain (t) integers with respect to the modulus p. 

Assume that to every positive divisor, t, of #(p) there apper- 
tains at least one integer, a. We shall show that, if this assump- 
tion be true, there appertain to ¢ ¢(¢) integers; that is, to every 
positive divisor, ¢, of d(p) there appertains either ¢(t)? integers 
or no integer. 


Let y(t) denote the number of integers appertaining to ¢. 
Each of the integers 


(ghia BSG Blo hoa se Ho Pr) 
is a root of the congruence 
é*==1, mod p; 12) 
for, if a” be any one of these integers, then 
(a")*==(a")"s=1, mod p, 


*We consider ¢ simply as a rational integer, and #(t) is to be understood 
in this sense. 
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since Oe 1, t0d |p. 


The integers 11) are, moreover, incongruent each to each, mod 
p (Th. 29), and being ¢ in number, are, therefore, all the roots of 
12), since 12) cannot have more than ¢ incongruent roots (Th. 
25, Cor. 2). But every integer appertaining to ¢ must evidently 
be a root of 12) and we need look, therefore, only among the 
integers 11) to find all the integers belonging to t. 

Let a” be as before any one of the integers 11). 

If a” appertain to t we must have a’, a?",---,a-)r all incon- 
gruent to 1, mod p. 


By Th. 30 the necessary and sufficient condition for this is 
ir ==0, mod f, 1) 
where 7 runs through the values I, 2, ---, ¢—1. 

It is easily seen that the necessary and sufficient condition that 
13) shall hold is that r shall be prime to ¢t. Hence the necessary 
and sufficient condition that any one a” of the integers 11) shall 
appertain to ¢ is that its exponent r shall be prime to f¢. 

This condition is fulfilled by ¢(¢) of the integers 11), and we 
have proved therefore that 

y(t) either 6(¢) oro. 

We shall now prove that the latter case can never occur. 

We separate the ¢(p) integers of a reduced residue system, 
mod p, into classes according to the divisor of #(p) to which 
they appertain; that is, if t,,t,,---,t, be the positive divisors of 
¢$(p) we put in one class the y(t,) integers of the above system 
that appertain to f,, in another class the y(f,) integers that apper- 
tain to ¢,, etc. It is evident that no integer can belong to two 
different classes and that every integer of this system must belong 
to some one of these classes. 

The integers of a reduced residue system, mod p, being $(p) 
in number, we have, therefore 


w(t.) + Y (te) ++ + ¥(in) = 0(P)- 
But, considering ¢(p) simply as an integer of R, we have also 
(Gap til, Th. 6) 
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Hence 


W(t) +W(te) $+ +¥(tn) =$(t) + $(4) +++ + 6Cn). 14) 


Since, however, every term in the first member of 14) is equal 
either to the corresponding term in the second member or to 0, 
and hence, if even a single term in the first member of 14) were 
0, 14) would not hold, no term in the first member of 14) is o. 


Therefore Vit) = ib) 
An examination of the table (p. 393) will illustrate this. 


§ 27. Primitive Numbers with respect to a Prime Ideal 
Modulus." 

Among the integers of a reduced remainder system, mod p, 
there are, we have seen, ¢(¢(p)) that belong to the exponent 
o(p). These integers are called primitive numbers with respect 
to the modulus , or briefly, primitive numbers, mod p. 

From the table (p. 393) we see that 3 and 5 are primitive num- 
bers with respect to the modulus (7, 3 +\/—5). Ifp bea primi- 
tive number, mod p, the ¢(p) powers of p, 


»)—1 
Pp ==1,p pe Pao 5 Pe 5) 


form a reduced residue system, mod p. This is for many pur- 
poses an extremely useful way of representing such a system. 

We can determine a primitive number, mod p, by the method 
used (Chap. III, § 33) to determine a primitive root of a rational 
prime. 

We can prove Wilson’s Theorem for an ideal modulus by the 
aid of such a reduced residue system, just as the original theorem 
was proved for rational integers (Chap. III, § 29). 

It will be noticed that the primitive numbers, mod }, play exactly the same 
role with regard to » that the primitive roots of a rational prime, p, do 
with regard to p. It would seem desirable to have the nomenclatures the 
same, but those employed are the usual ones. It would, perhaps, be best 


to use the term primitive number instead of primitive root in the case 
of rational integers. 


§ 28. Indices. 
Th =p‘, mod p, 
*See Hilbert: Bericht, § 9. 
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where p is a primitive number, mod , and i be one of the num- 
bers 0, I, 2, »»-, o(p) —1, i ts said to. be the index of a to the 
base p with respect to the modulus p. 

The relation between an integer and its index, which was seen 
in R to be similar to that of a number to its logarithm, is evidently 
the same in the case of ideals. It can be shown exactly as in 
R that, if p be any primitive number, mod p, a, @ any integers of 
the realm, and m a positive rational integer, we have the follow- 
ing relations. 

i. The index of the product of two integers is congruent to the 
sum of the indices of the factors, mod $(p), that is; 


ind, (a8) == ind, a+ ind, 8, mod $(p). 
ii. The index of the mth power of an integer is congruent to m 
times the index of the integer, mod $(p), that is; 


ind, a™==mind,a, mod ¢(p). 
We observe that in every system 
ind, =o. 

By means of the following tables we can illustrate the use of 
indices for an ideal modulus. Table A gives for the modulus 
(7, 3-+V—5) the index to the base 3 of each integer of a 
reduced residue system, and Table B gives the residue corre- 
sponding to any index to the same base and modulus. 


It is evident that two integers congruent to each other, mod p, 
have the same index in any system of indices, mod p. 


Residue | r}-2| 3] 4 s| 6] 


Index Olle24 © aes 3 
B. 

Index ° r| 2 3| 4] s| 

| Residue x ae 6| 4| ; 
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To pass from an index system with the base p, to one with the 
base p,, the modulus being p, we find as in FR that 


ind, « = ind, a-ind, p, mod $(p); 


that is, to obtain the system with base p, from one with base p,, 
we multiply each index of the latter system by ind, py, the smallest 
positive residues, mod ¢(p), of these products bring the required 
system to the base p,. 

In particular, if a—=p., we have 


ind, p,-ind, p, = 1, mod $(p). 


Ex. To obtain for the modulus (7, 3-++-.1/ —5) a system of indices to 
the base 5 from one of the base 3 we have first to find inds3. Prom the 
relation just given 

id aSetinG ys = DeEMOG Os 


whence from Table A it follows that 


5 ind; 3==1, mod 6, 
and therefore 
iid. st=—6 
Multiplying by 5 each index to the base 2 and taking the least posi- 
tive residues, mod 6, of these products, we obtain for the modulus 
(7, 3+ —5) the following table of indices to the base 5. 


2/3 


5 


| Residue | 1 
| 


| Index | o 4 


§ 29. Solution of Congruences by Means of Indices. 
As in R, the solution of any congruence of the form 


ax ==, mod p, 1) 


where @ is not divisible by p, can be effected by means of a table 
of indices for the modulus p; for from 1) it follows that 


inda+indr=ind~, mod ¢(p), 
which gives 
ind v==ind @ —inda, mod ¢(p), 


from which # can be determined. 
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Ex. 1. From the congruence 
(2+ V—5)*#=—1+3V/—5, mod (7,3 +V—5), 
we obtain ind, (2+./—5) +ind, r=:ind, (—1+3\/ —5), mod 6; 


that is, since 


2+ /—5=6, mod (7, 3+VW—5), 


and 
—1+3V —5=4, mod (7,3 +V —5), 
3-+ind, r==4, mod 6, 
or 
fides ag—"0, 
whence 


# ==3, mod (7, 3+ VY —5). 
The solution of the congruence 
ax” ==B, mod p, 2) 

where a is not divisible by p, can be reduced by the use of indices 
to the solution of a congruence of the first degree, mod 4(p). 

From 2) it follows that 

inda + nind x =ind B, mod ¢(p), 

and hence 


nind «=indB—inda, mod ¢(p), 3) 


which is a congruence of the first degree in the unknown 4. 
Moreover, v, ind x, ind B, ind a and $(p) are evidently to be 
regarded merely as integers of R. Hence by § 14 the necessary 
and sufficient condition that 3) shall be solvable, is that ind B 
—§ind a shall be divisible by the greatest common divisor, d, of 
n and $(p), and, if this condition be satisfied, 3) has |d| roots. 

To these |d| values of ind x correspond |d| values of » satis- 
fying 2) and incongruent, mod p. These are the roots of 2). 
We see therefore that by the use of a table of indices we can 
reduce the solution of both 1) and 2) to the solution of con- 
gruences between rational integers. 

Ex. 2. Consider the congruence 

(1+ V/—5s)#*=— V—5, mod (7,3+V—5), 4) 

where 1+ / —5 is not divisible by (7, 3+ \/ 5) 

ind, (1 +V—5) +4 ind, == ind;—./ —5, mod 6; that is, since 

1+V—5=5, mod (7, 3+V—S), 
26 


( 
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and oe 
—/—5=3, mod (7, 3+V—5), 
using table A, 
5+4 ind; ==1, mod 6 
or 
4 ind, ==2, mod 6. 5) 


Since the greatest common divisor, 2, of 6 and 4 divides 2, the con- 


gruence 5) has two roots which are easily found to be 2 and 5. 


Hence we have 
ids: 2.0 5, 
and therefore 


4% ==2 or 5, mod (7, 3+ V—5). 
These results are easily verified by substitution in 4). We obtain 
(r+ V—5)2*24+2V —5=—V—5, mod (7, 3+ V—5), 
and 
(1+ V—5)5' == 2+2/ —5=— V—5, mod (7, 3-+V—5). 


Ex. 3. The congruence 


(1 == V — 5) =2, mod (7, Bar V—5), 
has no roots, since the congruence 


ind, (1 +.\f —5) +4 inds x ==ind, 2, mod 6, 
or / 
4A inde == 3.6 m00 sO; 


has no roots, the greatest common divisor, 2, of 4 and 6 not dividing 3. 
Ex. 4. Construct a table of indices to the base 10 for the modulus 


(23, 8-+./ —5) and solve by its aid the congruence 
(24+3V —5)#”=-—V-—5 mod (23, 8+ —5). 
Ex. 5. Show that the congruence 
(1+ V —5)#*==15, mod (23,8+ V —5) 

has no root. 

The congruence +” ==, mod }, where pis a prime ideal, can be treated 
as was the corresponding congruence in R (Chap. III, § 34), and a criterion 
for its solvability given analogous to Euler’s. The general congruence of 


the 2d degree in one unknown can be discussed and the first part of the 
theory of quadratic residues for ideal moduli developed as in R, Legendre’s 


symbol being replaced by i , where @ is an integer and ) a prime ideal 


of k(Vm) (see Sommer: Vorlesungen iiber Zahlentheorie, pp. 92-98). 
The reader should work out the above. It is evident from the nature 
of an ideal that no direct reciprocal relation can exist between @ and }, 
such as that between two rational primes as expressed by the quadratic 
reciprocity law. A discussion of the reciprocity laws in the higher realms 
is beyond the scope of this book; for them the reader mayi consult Hilbert: 
Bericht, and Math. Ann., Vol. 51; Sommer: V. i. Z., Finfter Abschnitt. 


CHAPTER  XTit. 


Tue UNits oF THE GENERAL QuapDRATIC REALM. 


§ 1. Definition. 

The units of any quadratic realm are those integers of the 
realm which divide every integer of the realm. For purposes of 
investigation they may be defined as follows: 

i. The divisors of 1 and hence those integers whose recip- 
rocals are integérs. 

ii. Those integers whose norms are + I. 

These two definitions are easily seen to coincide; for, if e be a 
unit of k(Vm), we have from i 


<> T) 
where a is any integer of k(\/m). 
From 1) it follows that 
nle|n[a| 1, 
and -hence | elt 


that is, ii is a consequence of 1. 
Likewise, if « be a unit of k(\/m), we have from 11 


ci 
where ¢’ is the conjugate of « and therefore an integer of k(\/m). 
Therefore « is a divisor of 1, and hence i is a consequence of 11. 


It follows from the above definition that if each of two integers, 
a, 8, divide the other, their quotient is a unit; for, if 


a/B=y, 
y and 1/y are both integers; hence y is a unit by i. In particular, 
the quotient of two units is a unit. In investigating the units of 
the general quadratic realm, we shall distinguish two cases accord- 
ing as the realm is imaginary or real. 
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§2. Units of an Imaginary Quadratic Realm. 

The fact that the norms of all the integers of an imaginary 
quadratic realm are positive will enable us to determine the units 
of such a realm. 

Let m be a positive integer containing no squared factor; then 
k(\/—m) isanimaginary quadratic realm, and we have seen that 
all imaginary quadratic realms will be obtained if m take all 
positive values. 

Let «- =+-+ yo, be a unit of k(\/—™m), I, o being a basis of 
the realm. , 

We have 

n[e] = (4 + yo) (4 + Yo") = 1, T) 
the value — 1 being impossible, since the realm is imaginary. 

We have now to see for what rational integral values of x 
and y 1) holds, and to do so must distinguish two cases. 

i. When —m=2 or 3, mod 4, and hence o=V/— ™m. 

Then 


nfe] = (2+ y Vm) (#—y Vom) =? + my? 1. 
lf m> 1, it follows that yo and == + 1,and hence e== I: 
If m=1, we have the realm k(7) whose units we have found 

to be 1, + 2. 
ii. When —m==1, mod 4, and hence o= (1 +VW—m)/2. 
Then 


I+V—m eee 
n[e] = (249A FLa") (247) 


2 
=(++2) Moa En 


If m> 4, it follows that yo and x =-+ 1, and hence 
e== <I. 


If m=3 we have the realm k(\/—3) whose units we have 
found to be +1, +[(1+VW—3)/2]. We see, therefore, that 
R(t) has the four units +1, +1, and k(\/—3) the six units 


+1, + [(14V—3)/2], and that all other imaginary quadratic 
realms have only the two units + 1. 
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§ 3. Units of a Real Quadratic Realm. 

The determination of the units of a real quadratic realm is 
much more difficult. We shall see that, as in the realm k(/2), 
the units of such a realm are infinite in number and can all be 
expressed as powers of a single unit called the fundamental unit. 
To show this we shall need the two following theorems, the first 
of which, due to Minkowski, is of great importance in the theory 
of numbers. 


THEOREM I. Jf a,x+8,y, a.v+B.y be two homogeneous 
linear forms with real coefficients whose determinant 


a &B, 
a, B, 


is not O, there exist two rational integers, *, Vo, not both zero 
such that 


|a,%5 + BiYols| Val, 


and 
AX) BVols| V9s|2 
If we put 
=a, + B,y * 
N= AV Se Boy 
B 8B 
then v= yb—Sn, 
a, 1 
or mga 2) 
i A é+ Ban 
Putting 
f | Ae 
Maen, 


we see that Ad =I. e 
If now we can find two quantities, &, 7, such that 


lfol s1/| VA] and |no] <1/|VAl, 


1 Minkowski: Geometrie der Zahlen, p.104. Hilbert: Bericht, Hiilfsatz 6. 
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and such that the corresponding values 4+, y, of x and y are 
rational integers, then +, and y, are the required values of x and y. 


For, if +, =A,é, + Buy; 
and ‘oe cus Bano: 
then E) = 41% + Bio, 


No = Ar%y + BoVo, 
and hence, since 


lgols|V8] and |yo/=| V3], 


we have 
|a,%, a BiVols| V3 
AX Bol V9. 


To prove our theorem it will be sufficient therefore to show 
that two quantities, €, »), exist which satisfy the conditions 


lol <2/|VAl; [nol s1/| VAI, 


and such that 
r= Axes + Bin; 


Vo = A,£, ae Bano; 


are rational integers, where 4,, A,, B,, B, are real and 


+ 0, 


In the proof of the theorem we shall prove first the case in 
which 4,, a, 8,, 8, are rational and integral, then that in which 
the coefficients are rational and finally require merely that they 

~be real. In the first two cases the theorem will be proved in its 
original form, in the last case in the equivalent forin given above. 

The proof in the second case will depend directly upon the 
truth of the theorem for the first case, and that in the third case 
upon case two. 

i. Letay, ,, 8,56, be rational integers: 

We shall need a theorem concerning binary linear forms. 

Calling a binary linear form a,+-+b,y, where a,, b, are ra- 
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tional integers, for the sake of brevity a form, and two such forms 
a form system, we say that a form c,1 + d,y is reducible to 0 by 
the form system a,* + b,y, a,x + b.y, if 


cv + diyv= 9, (G4 + by) + G2( a,x + bey), 
where g,, g, are rational integers. 

Two forms are reducible to one another by a given form system 
if their difference is reducible to 0 by this system. 

Two form systems are said to be equivalent if every form that 
is reducible to 0 by either one of the systems is also reducible to 
o by the other system. 

The analogy to the basis of an ideal is at once evident, for, if 
M1, = (do, + byw, A,0, + b,0,) be an ideal, where a,o, + b,0.,, 
aw, + byw, is a basis, then an integer, c,o, + d,o,, is a number of 
the ideal if 


C10, + Ayo, = 9, (Qo, + 902) + J2( A201 + Azz), 
where g,, gz are rational integers. Thus the reducibility of a 
form to o by a given form system corresponds to a number be- 


longing to an ideal. 

We can show exactly as in the case of a canonical basis of an 
ideal (Chap. XI, Th. 1) that among the form systems equivalent 
to a given system there is one, dv, By + Cy, such that among 
all forms of the form ax, reducible to 0 by the given system, Ax 
is that one in which a is smallest in absolute value, and among 
those of the form bx + cy reducible to o by the given system, 
Bx + Cy, is one of these in which ¢ is smallest in absolute value. 
We can then show that, if two form systems be equivalent, the 
absolute values of the determinants of their coefficients are equal 
(see Chap. XI, Th. 1, Cor.). 

It will now be evident that to say in the case of forms that 
two forms are reducible to one another by a given form system 
is the same as saying in the case of an ideal that two integers are 
congruent with respect to this ideal, for in the former case the 
difference of the two forms is reducible to 0 by the given system 
while in the latter the difference of the two integers is a number 
of the ideal. 
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The statement in the one case that there are exactly 


a, 
forms, no two of which are reducible to one another by the form 


system a,x + b,y, a,x + by, is the same as the statement in the 
other case that there are exactly 


integers which are incongruent each to each with respect to the 
ideal (a,0, + d,0,, b,0, + b,0,),and may be proved similarly (see 
Chap, XIJ, Th. 1). 
We observe now that |8| is equal to one of the square numbers 
I, 4, 9, 16, PAS OE ae Whar 13; 


or lies between two of them. 
Teer r<|8|<(r+1)?, 
and form the (r+ 1)? forms 


G=0, 1,20", 7 
ax b oa ’ ) es 
aR eye tena ee 3) 
Since there are only |8| forms, no two of which are reducible 
to one another by means of the form system a,7 + B,y,a,7 + Boy, 
at least two of the forms 3) are reducible to one another by this 
system. 


Let these two forms be ajv + diy and ajyx + Bjy. 
Then 


ax + diy = ajx + bjy + c(ayx + By) + d(a,x + By); 
that is, 
(ai ary as) x ae (bi =e bj) y= (a,c a ad) + (B,C Se B.d)y, 
and hence a,c t+a,d=a;—ay;, 


BHO ote Bets b; — bj. 
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Since |a;— a,;| and |b; —d;| <r, they are both <|\/8|; hence c 
and d are the required values of x and y. 

ii. Let a,, 4,, 8,, B, be rational fractions. 

Let their least common denominator be g. Then ga, ga., 9B, 
gB. are rational integers. 


By case i we can find two rational integers, 7,, y,, such that 

|ga,%, =f 9B1'o| = |V/8g?|, 

19429 + 9B2No| < | V89?I- 4) 
On dividing both members of 4) by g we get 

last + Bio] | V8, 

Ap¥y Bool s | V8. 
Hence +, and y, are the required values of 4 and y. 
Vitmeleetid,, >; 6,7, bs be: any.teal numbers. 


We shall prove the theorem in its second form; that is, that if 
A,, A,, B,, B, be any real numbers, such that the determinant, 


Aer: wt 
A, &, 


is not zero, there exist two numbers, é,, 7, satisfying the conditions 


|&o| s 1/|VA|, Ino| = 1/|VAl, 
and such that ¥y=A,&, + Bum, 


Vo = Ao + Bono, 
are rational integers. 
Let A,, A,, B,, B, be defined respectively by the rational fun- 
damental series 
Ghig Ohy Cbg Bae 


b;, b,, bs, we 
/ , i 5) 
a, 5 as 7 Xs ae 
by’, ie b,’, ore 
that is; 
Aes liav dn,) By lim)0, 


nn nn 6) 
A,=lim a)’, B,=lim by! 


nn no 
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Let 


mu n 


where dn, Dn, An’, bn’ are the uth terms of the above series. 


then 


lim A, = lim ay-lim b,’ —lim a,’-lim by, 


n= no nn no no 
= A.B,—A,B =<. 
We observe now that in the series 


A,, A, A;, Ae oS 


7) 


though some of the terms may be 0, the number of such terms is 
always finite; that is, from some ith term onward no A is 0; for 


otherwise, lim A, would not exist or else would be o. 


Nn 


Since now the terms 5) are all rational numbers, and A; and 
all succeeding A’s are different from 0, we can find by case 11 
for every set, Gisp, Disp, Gis, D's4p Of (1 + p)th terms of the series 


5), two numbers, éi,, nip, such that 
|Ei40| = 1/|V Aizo| ’ nin = t/|V Ail, 
and that Aispéien + Oiswnizp, 
i pSixp = Di wnisp, 


are rational numbers. 
From 8) it is evident that the terms of the series 


i, cee iss, ec: 
Nis itis Yitos °° %s 


have an upper limit, for no term of the series 


gy DO, 


|A;|, PRE [Avs 


8) 


is O, and lim A, A= 0, whence the terms of this series have a 


N= 


lower limit. 
Let this upper limit of the é’s and y’s be k. 


Consider a system of rectangular axes and construct a square 
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with the origin as center, its sides equal to 2k and parallel to the 
axes: 


If now we consider &i,», niyp aS the abscissa and ordinate re- 
spectively of a point, we may represent each pair of numbers 
bisps nis (P =0, I, 2, °° ») by a point. 

All these points will be within or on the boundary drawn as 
above. 

Since there are infinitely many points (£i,, ni.») within or on 
this boundary they will have at least one limiting point within 
or on the boundary. Let the coordinates of this point (or, if 
there be more than one, of any particular one) be &), po. 

There will be certain series of the points (i, yisp) which 
approach and remain arbitrarily close to (&, 49) as p is indefi- 
nitely increased. 

If (&.¥, Nz ,/) denote such a series, where p’ represents only 
those values of p which gives this series, we have 


& = lim ra No = lim Net pl 
pln p'=n 


Then 
lim Co hea as i) = aes Pils, 
plan 
lim (2s y/Sity’ a5 Diy Miry’) = Ale, + By. 
plan 


But all terms of the series 
Dis Sit + Osa pMinp 
and 
/ / 
Dey Sty! + Gi, Mixp’ 
are rational integers. 
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Hence their limits, 4€,-+ By, and A’é, + By, are rational in- 
tegers. Therefore é, and y, are the required numbers, and the 
theorem is proved in its second form. It holds therefore in its 
original form. 

From the above theorem we have at once the following theorem: 


THEOREM 2. /f a,x+8,y, a,.7+B.y be two homogeneous 

linear forms with real coefficients, whose determinant 
ay Z| fa s 
a, By 

is not 0 and x, x, be any two positive quantities such that 
KK, == |8|, 

there exist rational integers % , Vo, not both o, such that 

|a,%» = BxVo| =k, 
Ap%y + BoVo| s Ky. 


Given the two forms 


a B a, B 
1% se oh ee a ee 
a 


whose determinant is not zero, there exist by Th. 1 two rational 
integers, 1), Vo, not both o, such that 


and hence |ay%) + Bivo| <x, 


Ay%y + BoVo| Sky. 
From this theorem we obtain at once the following theorem, 


which is necessary for the investigation concerning the units of 
a real quadratic realm as well as interesting on its own account. 


* Hilbert: Bericht, Hiilfsatz 7. 
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THEOREM 3. There are in every real quadratic realm an in- 
fiute number of integers, the absolute value of whose norms 
<|Vd|. 

i. The existence of at least one such integer is seen at once. 
For, if 1, » be a basis of the realm, 


Xv — Yo, + yo 
are two linear forms whose determinant 


| 1 A) a 
| =o’ —w=Vd+0, 
| oo! 


and making use of Th. 2 and putting 
KK, eed Vici, 


where x, > 0, we see that there exist two rational integers, +, 4, 
which are not both 0, and which are such that 


[4 + Myo Sk), 
|7. + y.0'| < |Vd|/«; 
and hence 
(ay + 0) (4, + y,0')| = |Va| 3 
that is, 


nL, + ye] | s|Val. 
Therefore the realm contains at least one integer, @,,—=7,+ J,o, 


the absolute value of whose norm is less than or equal to |V/d|. 
To show that there are an infinite number of such integers we 


proceed as follows: 
To prove the existence in the realm of an integer, @,,=2,-+ yo, 
that is different from + a,, and such that 


|nfa.]|<|Vval, 


we have only so to choose «, that from the condition 


A> 


Sky 
it will necessarily follow that 


A, == + Ay. 
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This may be effected in infinitely many ways, a simple one being 
to take for x, some positive quantity «,<|a,|; for example, 


|a,/2|, for then from |a,| < Ks < kK, 
it follows that aie <a 
whence Gd, = =F a). 


Since by Th. 2 there exist two rational integers, 4,, y., which 
are not both o and which are such that 
475 + yoo | Sk, 
|v. + y.0’| < | Va|/xs, 


it follows that there is in the realm an integer, a,,—=2, + 2.0, 
different from + a,, and such that 


|n[az]|<|V4l. 


To prove the existence in the realm of a third integer, a,, dif- 
ferent from +a, and + a, and such that 


|n[as] | s |Va|, 


we have only to put for x in the inequality a positive quantity kx, 
less than x,, when it is at once evident that such an integer 


exists; for from las|<x3 <|a, 


<a, 
it follows that d, == == a, and d,== = d,. 


Continuing in this manner we can prove the existence in the 
realm of as many such integers as we choose. They are, there- 
fore, infinite in number. 


Ex. We shall illustrate the above theorem by showing that we can 
actually find in k(\/7) as many integers as we please, the absolute values 
of whose norms are less than or equal to |./28]|, d being in k(./7) 
equal to 28. 

Following the method employed in the proof, we let am, =%1+ y1\/7, 


be any integer satisfying the required condition and k* be any positive 
quantity, say 2. 


We have to determine x, y so that 
| 28 | 
2 >’ 


|oy| $ |oy’| $2 9) 
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We may assume without loss of generality that +1, y: have the same 
sign, for, this assumption being made and \/7 being taken positive, 


la+anV7|>|am—nV7 |, 

otherwise not, and the most favorable way in which the conditions 9) 
can be imposed is | 71+ 91/7 | Sthe larger of the two quantities « and 
| Vd |/k, here | \/28 |/2, | 41—41\/7|<the smaller of the two quantities 
« and |\/d|/x, here 2. Making this assumption, the conditions which 
41, V1 must satisfy are 

aS VN DSL 7; 10) 

| i+ y.V/7 | €2: IT) 


The further assumption 4, y. positive, which may evidently be made 
without loss of generality, will simplify the work. 
Doing this, we see that, since +: and y: have the same sign, 


10)» Va == T 
or 41=I1, Ji 0 
or i 2 10) 


But it is evident from 11) that of the three values only those pairs in 
which y:=0 are admissible; hence 


$e Ie PSS 1 OD 
The only integers of k(\/7) which satisfy the condition 9) are therefore 
+1, +2. The absolute values of the norms of 1, —1, 2, and —2 are 
evidently all less than | \/28]. 
To find another integer a, =4.-+.\/7, the absolute value of whose 
norm is less than | \/28|, we proceed as in the proof of Th. 3 and let 


«=| a,/2|, where a, is any one of the integers 1, —1I, 2 or —2, say 2; 
that is, we have now to determine x2, yz so that 

| v2-+ 2/7 | 8 V28. 12) 

V2 yo\/ 7 <1, 13) 


where x2, y2 are assumed to be both positive. Since #2, y2 have the same 
sign and the value o for a is excluded, we see from 12) that 


a0) y2=T1 or 2, 
or Worl Oley als 
or %2=1, 2, 3, 4, 5, j2=0; 


but 13) excludes all these values except 


OE SPD V2 Ui 
and 


The last set gives a= 1, an integer already found, but the other gives 


d2=2+/7, a new integer satisfying the conditions 12) and 13), and 
hence one the absolute value of whose norm is less than | /28|. 
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We see indeed that 
|nl2+ V7] |=3<| V 281. 


If now we put «=| (2—./7)/2|, and proceed as before, we can find 
an integer a; such that 


| [a] | <|/28|, and o,- + a, a, + a, 
Continuing in this manner, we can find as many integers as we please 
satisfying the required conditions. 

THEOREM 4. If x be any positive constant, there exist only a 
finite number of algebraic integers of the second degree such that 
they and their conjugates are simultaneously less than x in abso- 
lute value.* 

Let a be an integer of the second degree such that 


(eek, IOP eK: 14) 
Let xv? + a,v +a,=0 


be the irreducible rational equation of which a and a’ are the 
roots. We have 


a=—(a--a@'), a,=ad’, 
hence |a,|=|a+a’|, |a,|—=|aa’|. 
But la a’|<2«, |aa’| <x’, 
hence |a,|<2«, |a,|<x?. 15) 


It is evident that only a finite number of rational integers can 
satisfy the condition 15) ; hence there are only a finite number of 
equations of the second degree whose roots satisfy 14). There 
are, therefore, only a finite number of integers of the second 
degree satisfying 14). This theorem, it will be observed, is 
proved not for a single quadratic realm but for the integers of 
all quadratic realms taken together. 

Moreover, it will be noticed that not all the roots of these equa- 
tions satisfy 14) but that among their roots are all the integers 
of the second degree that satisfy 14). See Ex. § 4. 


* Hilbert: Bericht, Satz 43. 
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THEOREM 5. There exists in every real quadratic realm a 
unit, «, different from +1, and such that every unit, y, of the 
realm has the form 


—=: nm 
= 226% 


where m 1s a positive or negative rational integer, or 0.1 

The proof of this theorem may be conveniently divided into 
the following four parts: 

i. Every real quadratic realm contains an infinite number of 
integers, Ay, Ay, A3,-+-, the absolute values of whose norms are 
less than or equal to |\/dl. 

ii. A quadratic realm, whether real or imaginary, contains only 
a finite number of ideals whose norms are less than |\/d|, and 
hence the infinite series of integers, A,, A, Ay, +++, considered as 
principal ideals, (a,), (42), (3), +++, give only a finite number 
of different principal ideals, whence it follows that the integers, 
A1) As, Az, +--+, must fall into a finite number of classes, each con- 
taining an infinite number of integers which differ from each 
other only by unit factors, and hence there are in every real quad- 
ratic realm an infinite number of units different from + TI. 

iii. Infinitely many of these units of a real quadratic realm are 
greater than 1; among these there is a smallest one, e. 

iv. Every unit, yn, of the realm has the form 


7= aenene 


where m is a positive or negative integer, or oO. 

Having already proved i, we begin with i. 

ii. We obtain all prime ideals whose norms are less than | /d| 
by resolving all positive rational primes less than | \Vd| into their 
prime ideal factors. 

There are evidently only a finite number of such prime ideals. 
By multiplying these prime ideals together we obtain all ideals 
whose norms are less than |\/d|. These ideals are evidently also 
finite in number. Hence among the infinite system of principal 
ideals 

(a), (Gz), (He), Saree, 16) 


1See Hilbert: Bericht, Satz 47. 
27 
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whose norms <| Vd], at least one ideal must be repeated an infinite 
number of times. 
Let the infinitely many ideals 


(Ais), (Gig), (Aig), 


taken from the system 16) be the same. Then each one of the 
integers 
iz, Qi, Ais, EE 17) 
must be divisible by every other one; that is, we have 
Ai, = Bain, 

and yi; io, 
where 8 and y are integers. 

Hence 8 and y are units (§ 1), and are, moreover, different 


from + I, since we may assume that no two of the integers 17), 
aS iz, Qin, are so related that 


is == as Qin: 
Furthermore, the number of such units is infinite; for 


Aix = dais, 


where 6 is a unit, and if B===2 5, then a;,-==-@;,,, whichis 
impossible. 

Hence the quotients obtained by dividing each of the integers 
17) by a, constitute an infinite system of units, 


; pes Upp S25 
such that we never have 
m= = nj. 

iii. There are in the realm an infinite number of units which 
are > 1; for from each one of the units, 7,, 42, ---, aS mi, We can 
derive such a unit, since one of the integers, 

Nir — ni, I/niy OF —I/Hi, 


all of which are units, must be such a unit. Among this infinite 
system of units greater than 1 there is a smallest one; for, if y; 
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be a unit greater than 1, there are by Th. 4 only a finite number 
of integers, a, of the realm such that 


la] < ma; la’|< mi; 


and hence only a finite number of units, 7, such that 


Inl< mes |n'|< me. 18) 
But if » be any unit greater than 1 but less than y;, we have from 
my = 1, 
q|n'| = 1, 
and hence In’ |<I< ym; 


that is, » must satisfy 18). 
There are, therefore, only a finite number of units, y, such that 


1 RS TBE 


and hence there is among them a smallest one, which is, of course, 
the smallest of all those units of the realm that are greater than 1. 
Denote this unit by e. 
iv. It is evident that the units 
00, SRE, SEG, sea, eae, SEES ona, 19) 


are all different; for from 


i — 


+ 
m, 
= 
V 
= 


it would follow that 


which is impossible, since e=_ +1, and none of the numbers of 
the realm are imaginary. 

We shall now show that the system 19) comprises all units of 
the realm. 

Let € be any positive unit greater than or less than 1; then 
will lie between two consecutive, positive or negative. powers of 
e, or else be equal to a power of «; that is, we can determine an 
integer, , positive, or negative, such that 


el” <é <a ett, 
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Let E/e" =E,; 
then é, is a unit, and we have 
es Cie €, 
But we cannot have 
Lo; < ¢ 
for e« is the smallest unit greater than 1. Hence 
&=1; 
and therefore ee a 


When n is positive the units are greater than 1, and when n is 
negative they are all positive but less than 1; n=o gives = 
By letting n take all rational integers from — ~ to + © we thus 
obtain all positive umts of the realm. 

Now let € be a negative unit; then —é is a positive unit, and 
we have 

Pee ee 
hence E=— e", 
Every unit, €, therefore, of a real quadratic realm has the form 


eee See! 


where 1 is a positive or negative rational integer, or 0, and e is the 
smallest unit of the realm > 1. 
This unit ¢ is called the fundamental unit of the realm. 


§ 4. Determination of the Fundamental Unit. 


If in any quadratic realm k(./m) any unit, 7, be known, we 
can at once obtain a unit greater than 1; for one of the four units, 


1 —% I/y or —I/m, 
has this property. 

Denote that one of these four units which is greater than 1 by 
n. We have now to determine whether there are any units in the 
realm which are greater than 1 but less than 7,, and, if there be 
any such units, to find the smallest of them. 
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Th. 4 enables us to do this; for by the method employed in 
the proof we can find the rational integral equations finite in 
number, among whose roots are the integers a of the second 
degree finite in number, such that 


lal<ms la'l<m. 1) 
Among these integers will be included all units, é, such that 
I << é <q Ni 2) 


for we have seen that from 2) and 


it follows that 
lEl<m; [&l<m, 


Since we wish to find only those units which satisfy 1), and 
the last term of the irreducible rational equation satisfied by an 
integer of the second degree is the norm of the integer, we may 
make the last term of each of our equations + 1. 

Writing down, therefore, all irreducible equations of the form 


We ay a= 1 == 0, 3) 
where a is a rational integer, such that 
|a|< 2m, 


and solving these equations, we obtain all units which satisfy 1), 
not only of the realm under discussion but of all real quadratic 
realms. 

If there be any unit of the realm under discussion which is 
greater than 1 but less than »,, it will be found among these. 


Ex. Let the realm under discussion be k(./5). Since 
nl2+/5]=—I1 


2+./5 is a unit of k(/5). Moreover 2A N/ 5 > 1. 

To determine those units of k(\/5) that are greater than 1 but less 
than 2+ ./5, if any exist, we write down all irreducible equations of the 
form 3), in which |a|<2(2+./5). We need only write those in 
which a is negative since the change of sign of a merely changes the 
signs of the roots. 


422 


found the unit sought for, if it exist, 


w— x +i1=0o 
a? —-2% +1=0 
a’ — 3x +1I=0 
a’ —4v-+1I=0 
e?—sS*+iI=0 
a —64--I=0 
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We have, therefore, as the equations among whose roots will be 


= 4 —— 0 
7 2410. 
x — 3x —I=0 
x — 47% —I=0 
4 —54—I1=0 
#—6*—I=0 


?—7x+1=0 a’ — 74% —I=0 
e—8eti=0 #—8&%*—1I=0 


Solving these equations, we obtain four units of k(\/5) which are greater 


than 1, #71 +V/5), 43 +V5), 2+V5 and 4(7+3V5), and of them 


evidently $(1-+./5) is the smallest and hence the fundamental unit. 


The foregoing determination of the fundamental unit of a real 
quadratic realm depended upon the supposition that some unit 
of the realm was known. To find some unit of the realm we may 
proceed as follows, the method being that used in Th. 5 to show 
the existence in such a realm of a unit different from + I. 

Let k(\/m) be the realm. 

Determine first how many different ideals have their norms 
less than |\/d|. This is easily done by factoring all rational 
primes less than |\/d| and forming all products of these ideals, 
such that the norms of these products are less than |\/d|.  Sup- 
pose that there are m different ideals whose norms are less 
than | Vd]. 

Find now m-+1 integers whose norms are less than |Vd\, 
which can be done by the method used in the proof of Th. 3. 
The quotient of some pair of these integers whose norms have 
the same absolute value must be a unit. 

This method of determining the fundamental unit may be 
shortened by observing that, if c+d\/m be the fundamental 
unit of k(Vm), where c and d are either rational integers or 
rational fractions whose numerators are odd and denominators 
2, then c and d are both positive, and hence no equation of the 
form 3), where |a|< 2c, can have as a root a unit of the realm 
greater than 1 and less than c+d\/m. Therefore the funda- 
mental unit is a root of the first equation among the equations 
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2), arranged in ascending values of |a|, whose roots are units 
of k(Vm). From this, we see that, in the example above, it 
was unnecessary to proceed further after finding $(1 +15) as 


a root of 2 i —— ©: 


The number of equations to be examined may also be reduced 
by observing that we must have 


a® + 4==0, mod m, 


if an equation, whose last term is —1, is to have as a root a unit 
of k(\V/m). If m be divisible by a prime, p, of the form 4n—1, 
this relation is evidently impossible, for it requires that —1 shall 
be a quadratic residue of p. Hence the fundamental unit of 
k(\V/m) can not have —1r as norm, if m be divisible by a prime 
of the form 4n— 1. 

$5. Pell’s Equation. 


It will be at once recognized that the determination of the units 
of a real quadratic realm, k(\/m), is equivalent to solving Pell’s 


Equation : 

+? — my*= + 1, where m=2 or 3, mod 4, 
and +? — my? = + 4, 
or 4? — my? = +1, where m=1, mod 4; 


furthermore the smallest solution will give the fundamental unit. 

The general problem of determining an integer with given 
norm, H, of which the above is a particular case, is evidently 
equivalent to solving 


a? — my? =H. 


The following theorems relating to Pell’s Equation are taken 
from Chrystal’s Algebra, Part II, p. 450, and the reader is referred 
to this work for their proof and for the complete discussion of 
this subject.1 Confining ourselves now to solutions in which + 
and y are prime to each other, for, if + and y have a common 
factor r, then 7? must be a factor of H and we can reduce the 


See also H. J. S. Smith: pp. 192-200. 
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equation to «’?— my’? =H’, where H’==H/r?, and limiting our 


discussion to the case |H|<|\/m|, we have the following theorem: 
THEOREM 6. The equation 
Sm == 


where m and H are positive integers and m is not a perfect square, 
admits of an infinite number of solutions provided its right-hand . 
side occurs among the quantities (—1)"M,, belonging to the devel- 
opment of \/m as a simple continued fraction, where M, is the 
(1+ 17)” rational divisor, and all these solutions are x=—phn, 
Y= dn, where pr/dn is the n™ convergent in the development 
of Vm. 
Cor 1. The equation 
7 —my? = 1 I) 


where m is positive and not a perfect square always admits of an 
infinite number of integral solutions, all of which are furnished 


by the penultimate convergents in the successive or alternate 
periods of \/m. 
Cor 2. The equation 


42— my? =— I 2) 


where m is positive and not a perfect square admits of an infinite 
number of integral solutions, provided there be an odd number of 
quotients in the period of \/m, and all these solutions are fur- 
nished by the penultimate convergents in. the alternate periods 
of Vm. 

If there be an even number of quotients in the period of \/m 
the equation has no integral solution. 

If p, q be the first solution of 1) or 2) and we have 


e+yVm= (ptavm)", 


where # takes all positive values, or all odd positive integral 
values. Then the resulting values of +, y are all solutions of 1) 
or 2) respectively. 
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For the discussion of the equation 
e—myP=+ A, 


where #7 is greater than \/m, the reader is referred to Chrystal’s 
Algebra, Part II, p. 454. 
The following examples will illustrate these theorems: 


Ex. 1. Determine the fundamental unit of k(,\/7). We must solve 


a — 7 = — I, if possible, and if not possible, then 27—7y’= 1. 
Expanding \/7 in a continued fraction we have 
vere a ake hr ent 2 eee, Tanne oT 
all T 


rfp rfrf4frt+ 1+ 1+ 4+ 


which gives the following table, where, as in Chrystal, 1 is number of 
convergent, an the mth partial quotient, pn the numerator of the mth 
convergent, gq, the denominator of the mth convergent, M, the (n-+1)th 
rational divisor. 


[ | | | 
a Lia | In Ade, 
uf 2 | 2 | ab Wy 
Ve Dai Se Tal 2 
Ea eee | 213 [ 
Agia OM cea 7 
15 | 4/37/24] 
There being an even number, 4, of quotients in the period of \/7, the 
equation 4 —7y°—=—1I1 has no solution (Th. 6, Cor. 2); that is, the 


realm k(\/7) has no unit with negative norm. We observe, however, 
that the penultimate convergent, 8/3, in the period of \/7 gives 


8? —7 . 2° =, (Gh 6. Corset) 


that is, 8+3\/7, 8—3\/7, —8+3V7 and —8—3V7 are units of 
k(\/7), 8+3\/7 being the fundamental unit. This can be verified by 
the method of the previous section. ry > 

Ex. 2. Determine the fundamental unit of k(\/17). Expanding \/17 


in a continued fraction, we have 


V17=4+ 


I I 
8+ 84.-- 


which gives the table, there being only one quotient in the period of \/17. 


Hence the equations 
e—i7y =—4 and #’—17y =4 
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have no solution, but the equation 

nv —17y =—I 
has the solutions x= +4, y= +1, and 4+ 1/17 is seen to be the funda- 
mental unit. This can be verified by seeing that among the roots of the 
equations 

(a0) 
where |a@| <2(4-+ V/17), the only unit of k(\/17), which is greater than 
1, is 4+ /17. 

Ex. 3. Find the fundamental units of the realms k(./10), k(\/11) and 

k(\/21). 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE IDEAL CLASSES OF A QuapRATIC REALM. 


§ 1. Equivalence of Ideals. 

We have seen (Chap. XI, Th. 5) that in any quadratic realm, 
k(\/m), there exists for every ideal a an ideal m, such that’the 
product am is a principal ideal. 

Attention was also called to the evident fact that although the 
particular ideal which was shown to have the desired property 
was the conjugate a’ of a, all ideals of the form a’(y), where (y) 
is any principal ideal, have this property. 

Since, moreover, if a and 6 be any two ideals, there exists in 

aa number a such that (a)/a is prime to b (Chap. XI, Th. 11), 
it is evident that there is an infinite number of ideals each one 
prime to all the others and each such that its product by a is a 
principal ideal; for, if a, be any number of a, then 


(a) = aa, , 


where a, is an ideal having the desired property. By the above 
theorem there exists in a a number a, such that 


(a,) = aa,, 
where a, is prime to a, and is evidently an ideal having the 
desired property. In like manner there exists in a a number a, 
such that 

(a; ) = aa,, 
where a, is an ideal having the desired property and prime to 
a,a,, and hence to each of them. 
_ Proceeding in this manner, it is evident that an infinite number 
of ideals exist each of which is prime to all of the others and 
such that, when multiplied by a, the product is a principal ideal. 


1 Hilbert: Bericht, Cap. VII. 
427 
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We see, therefore, that the ideal m need not contain a’ as a 

factor; for example, 

(2p EN] i) (pV ee actay aa 

@, PV $35) (3-4 V — 5) = —V—5), 
where (3, I+ V—5) and (3, I—VW—5) are prime to 
(2, I— W/—S5) and to each other. 

From the fact that infinitely many ideals give, when multiplied 
by one and the same ideal, products which are principal ideals, 
we are led to the introduction of the idea of the equivalence of 
ideals, which is defined as follows: 

Two ideals, a and %, are said to be equivalent if an ideal m 
exists such that the products am and bm are both principal ideals. 

The equivalence of a and b is expressed symbolically by writing 

a~b; 
that they are not equivalent by writing 


av b. 

For example, as we have seen above, the product of each of 
the ideals (3, 1 +VW—5) and (3, 1—V—5) by the ideal (2, 
1+~W/—5) is a principal ideal; hence (3, 1 +\/—5) is equiva- 
lent to (3, 1—V—S), or in symbols 

(35.4 +V—5) ~ (3, I—V/—5). 

Likewise, since the product of (2, 1-+\/—5) by itself is a 
principal ideal, (2, 1 -+\/—5) is equivalent to each of the two 
ideals 3; I +V—5) and (3; I—V—5). 

As an example from another realm k(\/— 17), we see that 

Bry yy 
for it can be easily shown that 
(tl, 4+ V— 17) G1, 4—V/—17) = (1), 
and = (11, 4+V—17)(3, 1 +V—17) =(4+V—17). 


If a~ b, 
then by the definition there exists an ideal c, such that 
ac= (p), 


er (v). 
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Multiplying these equations respectively by 6 and a, we have 
abe = (2) b= (v)a; 
that is, if a~b, there exist two integers, » and v, such that 
(v)a= (p)b. 
Furthermore, if a and b be any two ideals and there exist two 


integers, » and vy, such that 


Wig Gu )b, 1) 


then a~b; 


for let m be any ideal such that the product am is a principal 
ideal (7), then multiplying 1) by m, we have 


(v)am = (vy) = (p) bm. 


But, if the product of a principal ideal and another ideal bea prin- 
cipal ideal, the second ideal must be a principal ideal also. Hence 
bm is a principal ideal and consequently 


a~ bd. 


We may therefore define the equivalence of two ideals as fol- 
lows, this definition being, as shown above, exactly equivalent to 
the former one: 

Two ideals, a and 6, are equivalent if two integers, a and B, 
exist such that 

a(B) =b(a).* 

For example, we have 

(1—V—5) (3, 1+-V—5) = (1 +V—5)(3, 1-V—S5), 
whence it follows that 

Get =a (3, 1— Vs). 
We shall use both of these definitions of equivalence, each 


having some advantages of its own. 
Equivalences between ideals obey the following laws: 


eld a~b and b~c, 2) 


1 Hilbert: Bericht, p. 223. 
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then a~ ec, 

for from 2) it follows that there exist integers a, B, y, 8, such that 
a(B)=b(a) and 6(3) =c(y), 

and hence, multiplying these equations respectively by (8)and (a), 


a(B3) =c(ay), 


Therefore a~c. 
Ieee a~b and c~D, 3) 
then ac ~ bb, 


for from 3) it follows that there exist integers a, B, y, 8, such that 


a(@)=b(a) and c(8) =Dd(y), 


and hence ac( 88) = bd(ay). 
Therefore ac ~ bb. 
ht a~ b, 


then from ii it follows immediately that 
q” ya 5”, 


where m is any positive rational integer. 

The original definition of equivalence given above is that used 
by Dedekind, the second is equivalent to the following, which is 
given by Hilbert and Weber: 

Every number of a realm, x, not an integer, can be represented 
as the quotient of two integers; that is, 


c= a/B. 
If now we look upon a and £ as principal ideals and remove all 
factors common to (a) and (8), we have 


(a)/(B) =a/b, 
a representation that is evidently unique. For example, let 


pe Sa Ca 
Ss 
I—-V —5 
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We have 


(1 + ee (2, 1+V—5)(3, 1 a) (Gaiee Ves) 
iy 5) (y= 3,0 — 1 — 5) 9G, 1—17—5) 


If inversely the quotient a/b of two ideals, a and 6, where a 
and b may or may not have a common factor, is equal to the 
quotient of two principal ideals, (a) and (); that is, if 


a/b= (a)/(8), 
and hence may be taken to represent in the above sense a number, 
xk=a/B, then we say that a is equivalent to b. 
For some purposes it is useful to define the equivalence of 
ideals in a narrower manner, considering a equivalent to 6 when 


and only when a number, x, whose norm is positive exists such that 


that is, when two integers, a and 8, whose norms have the same 
sign, exist such that 
(B)a= (a)b. 

This definition of equivalence will evidently be essentially dif- 
ferent from the original one when and only when the realm con- 
tains no unit whose norm is negative. In quadratic realms this 
will always be the case except when the realm is real and the 
norm of the fundamental unit is —I. 

In general this definition of equivalence is identical with the 
original one in all realms of odd degree. 

Examples. Show that the following equivalences hold 


r) (23, 8—V—5) ~ (7, 3+V—5), 

2) (7, 14+-V=13) ~ (@ 1+V—13), 
aay 

3) (2, EE") ~ 0, 

4) (2, V0) ~ (3, V=10), 

5) (3, 1— V—14)? ~ (2, V—14), 


6) (5, +26) ~ (2, V26), 
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§ 2. Ideal Classes. 

Since, if two ideals, a,, a,, be equivalent to an ideal a, they are 
equivalent to each other (§ 1, i), the ideals of a realm can be 
separated into classes by putting two ideals into the same or 
different classes according as they are or are not equivalent to 
each other. 

The system of ideals composing such a class has the property 
that every ideal in it is equivalent to every other one and that it 
consists of the totality of all ideals which are equivalent to any 
one of the ideals composing the class. 

Such a class is called an zdeal class and is denoted by a Latin 
capital letter. 

Any ideal a of a class A, may evidently be taken as the repre- 
sentative of the class, and the class is completely determined by a. 

The class composed of all principal ideals and as whose repre- 
sentative we can take (1), is called the principal class and is 
denoted by 1. 

If a,, a, be any two ideals of the class 4, and b,, b, be any two 
ideals of the class B, then since from 


Ch a ally 


and b, ore DS 
it follows that 
a,b, ~ a,b, ($1, ii), 


it is evident that all ideals of the form ab, where a and b are any 
ideals of the classes A and B respectively, belong to a single class, 
C, which class can, however, contain infinitely many ideals other 
than the products ab. 
The ideal class C is called the product of the ideal classes A 
and B and we write 
CoaAB, 


For example, we have 


(3, I+>V—5) (3 1+-V—5) =G+V—S), 
whence it follows that the product of the classes of (3, r+./—5) and 


@ wee V5) is~ the principal) class.” pBuat “(4-2 —  ad 
(2, 1-+./ —5) belong to the same class, 4. Hence we have 4?=1. 
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The product of any ideal class A by the principal class is 4; 
that is, 


Pa 4 
Inversely from AB == 3 
it follows evidently that Ass T, 


In the multiplication of ideal classes it is evident from the 
definition of the product of two classes that the commutative and 
associative laws hold; that is, 


AB=BA 
and BAC == eG, 


We see, therefore, that in the formation of the product of any 
number of classes, A,, A,, ---, Am, the order in which the classes 
are taken will make no difference in the final result, which we 
denote by 4,4, --- Am. 

If a,, d,, ---, Gm be any representatives of the classes A,, A,, 
+++, Am, then @,0,---Qm 1s a representative of the class 4,A4,---Am. 

If each of the m factors is the class, A, then the product is 
called the mth power of A and is denoted by A™, 


We have i 
and AO SSSiv, 


TuHeoreM 1. For every ideal class A there exists one and only 
one ideal class B such that the product AB 1s the principal class. 
Let a be any ideal of the class A and a any number of a. Then 


ab—= (a), 1) 
where b is an ideal whose class we denote by B. Then from 1) 


it follows that 
AD == 1. 2) 


If now a class C other than B exist such that 
AC == Ty, 3) 


1 Hilbert: Bericht, Satz 45. 
28 
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we have from 2) 
ABC=C, 


and hence, making use of 3) 
B=; 


The theorem is therefore proved. 

The class B is called the reciprocal class of the class 4 and is 
denoted by A-. 

It is evident that inversely A is the reciprocal class of A. 

Defining further A-” as the reciprocal class of A™, the follow- 
ing laws are seen to hold for any positive integral rational expo- 
MENUS. 1% Ss 


At At*=A"s, Ania. (AB =i 67. 


TuHeorem 2. If A be any ideal class and b any ideal, there 
exists in A an ideal prime to 6. 

The quotients obtained by dividing each number, a, of an ideal 
a by a are evidently ideals that belong to a single class. 

Among them can be found an ideal prime to any given ideal 
b, for a can be chosen so that (a)/a is prime to 6. Hence the 
theorem. 


$3. The Class Number of a Quadratic Realm. 

We shall now show that the number of ideal classes in any 
given quadratic? realm is finite; that is, there exists in every 
quadratic realm a system of ideals finite in number such that the 
product of any ideal of the realm by one and only one of these 
ideals is a principal ideal. Such a system of ideals for a given 
realm we shall call a complete system of non-cquivalent ideals. 

The number of ideals composing such a system, that is, the 
nuniber of ideal classes of the realm is denoted by h. 

To prove that h is finite we need the following theorem: 


THEOREM 3. In every ideal a there exists a number a different 
from o and such that 


* Dirichlet-Dedekind: p. 579. 
* This theorem holds for the general realm of the nth degree. 
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jn[a]| <|nfa] val, 

where d is the discriminant of the realm. 

We shall distinguish two cases according as the realm is real 
or imaginary. 

i. Let a be any ideal of a real quadratic realm, k, and 

Ay = 0,0, + a,0., A, =),0, + B,o,, 

a basis of a, where o,, w, is a basis of k. Since a,, a, and their 
conjugates, a,’, a,’ are real numbers, k being a real realm, 
av +a.y, a,x +a,’ are linear forms with real coefficients, and 
their determinant can easily be shown to be different from o. 


Hence by Minkowski’s Theorem (Chap. XIII, Th. 1) there exist 
rational integers, 1,, Vj, such that 


lar%9 + 400 |< |Vaiay — 2,04" | 
Jy’ + Oe/Vo] < | Vat.’ — 204,'| 
It is easily seen that a,==4,7) + 4,¥o, is the desired number of 


Garior if @=—0,%, + G,),, then a’ —a,'%7, +a, %5, and: hence 
from 1) 


1) 


\n[a]| < |a,a,’ —a,a,’|. 


Moreover, 
ime 2 = Cimon i Bm | 
|a," a, in b, 4, OR . 
that is, 
|a,a.’ —a,a,’|=|n[a] Vd, 
and hence 


ii. The realm is imaginary. 

Let a, =p, 10,, =p. to, 
where p,, ps, 0,, 05 are real numbers and i= /—1, be a basis of a. 

Since p,,ps,0,,02 are real numbers, whose determinant is dif- 
ferent from o, there exist by Minkowski’s Theorem rational in- 
tegers, 4, Yo, such that 


| Pro + P20 | 


|o,%o se o2o| = pe — p2%1|- 
1 Hilbert: Bericht, Satz 46. 


Vee pani 


IIA 
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We shall show that 
A=A,X y+ Vo 
is the desired number. 
We have 
A =O,%) + O2Yyp =pi%o + peo + 1( 01% + TN) 
Ct! = AX y + e'Vo = pr%o + p2Vo —1( 01% + Foo), 
n[a] Fi (p1%o ors p20)? = (o,%5 oe TxVo) 5 
and hence 
n[a]< 2| p10. —p201|- 
It is easily seen, moreover, that 
(ene = a,a,'| == 2|p.02 me 21 | , 
whence n[a] <|a,a,’—a,a,’|. 
We have, however, as in i, 
|a,a,"—a,a,’| a |n[a] Vv dl, 
and therefore 
n[a] <|n[a} Vd]. 

THEOREM 4. There exists in every ideal class of a realm, k, 
an ideal whose norm does not exceed the absolute value of the 
discriminant of k.4 

Let A be any ideal class and j an ideal of the reciprocal class 
A-, By the last theorem there exists in j a number, 1, such that 

[~[e]| s |i] Vd). 2) 

But (.) =ja, 2) 

where a is an ideal belonging to the class reciprocal to Ar; 


that is, to A. 
From 3) it follows that 


|r [+] | =n[j]n[a], 
and hence from 2) 
n[a] <|Vdl. 
* Hilbert: Bericht. Satz 50. 
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THEOREM 5. The number of ideal classes of any realm is 
fiuite.t 

Since every ideal is a divisor of its norm, we shall by the last 
theorem obtain at least one representative of each ideal class of 
any given realm, k; that is, a complete system of non-equivalent 
ideals, if we resolve into their ideal factors all positive rational 
integers which are less than |\/d|, where d is the discrimi- 
nant of k. 

There are evidently only a finite number of rational integers 
satisfying this condition and each of them is resolvable into only 
a finite number of ideal factors. The number of ideals of k 
whose norms are less than |Vd| is therefore finite. 

Hence the number of ideal classes of F is finite. 

The last two theorems enable us to determine the number of 
ideal classes of any quadratic realm, the method consisting sim- 
ply in determining into how many classes the finite number of 
ideals fall, whose norms are less than |\/d]. 

We shall illustrate this method of determining the class number 
by several examples. This we do the more readily as in the 
solutions of these examples will be found many of the problems 
which arise in reckoning with ideals. 

Our task then being to ascertain into how many classes the 
ideals of any given realm, k, fall, whose norms are <|\/dl, it is 
evident that this will be accomplished, if we determine into how 
many classes fall the prime ideals and those of their powers and 
products whose norms satisfy the given condition. 

Having determined the prime ideals whose norms are <|Vd| 
by resolving all rational primes which are <|\/d| into their ideal 
factors, we next determine what equivalences exist between these 
ideals, including, of course, (1) as a representative of the prin- 
cipal class. The number of classes given by these prime ideals 
and (1) having been determined, it remains to be ascertained 


1 Hilbert: Bericht, Satz 50. 

2 This method of determining the class number of a realm is applicable 
to realms of higher degree. See Hilbert: Bericht, p. 226; also “Tafel 
der Klassenanzahlen fiir Kubische Zahlkorper” by the author. 
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whether any powers and products of these prime ideals, the norms 
of such powers and products being <|\/d|, give new classes. 

The solution of the question whether or no two given ideals 
are equivalent will be discussed in full in connection with the 
numerical examples. 


TueoreM 6. If h be the class number of a realm, k, the hih 
power of every ideal class is the principal -class.* 
Let A be any ideal class of k. 
In the series 
A, A®, «+, YES Bs 


we must have two classes the same, as 
Atte = A’, 
and hence A aT 


If A? be the lowest power of A which gives the principal class; 
then the classes 
A == A, A2y sos, A 4) 
are all different. 
If B bea class different from all the classes 4), then the classes 


BAB. AB, =a. Ao 


are all different from each other and from each of the classes 4). 
Continuing this process, we see that / is a multiple of e. But e 
was the exponent of the lowest power of any class that gives the 
principal class. 

Hence the Ath power of every class of k is the principal class. 

From this theorem it is evident that the hth power of every 
ideal is a principal ideal. 

(Deets YG ml BRINGS Mie | eke eee 

Each class must contain an ideal whose norm is <|.\/ —4|, that is <2. 

We shall indicate this by writing n[a]<|./—4]|; n[a]=1 or 2. 

We have 

(2) = (1+ %)* 

The only ideals whose norms satisfy the given condition are therefore 

(1) and (1+7), both of which are principal ideals. There is therefore 


* Hilbert: Bericht, Satz 51. 
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only one class, the principal class. Hence h=1. Therefore the ordi- 
nary unique factorization law holds in k(i), as we have already seen to 
be the case. 


Hxn2: k(\/ —3). Basis: 1, 304 ./—3). d=—3 
nia) S|r/ =3 |, nla] =1. 


The only ideal whose norm satisfies the given condition is 1, hence there 
is only one class, the principal class; that is, 


= T 
Ex. 3. k(\/2). Basis: 1,./2. d=8 
PICS WS, Digi ee 2 
2) =6/2)7 


The only ideals whose norms satisfy the given condition are (1) and 
(\/2), both of which are principal ideals. 
Hence 


We have 


ht, 
ie gd, POlS=s). Bases 1% Wek GS— 20. 


nla] =|.f —20|, n[a] =1, 2, 3, or 4. 


@)=@,1+V—5), 

(eke Vy 53, \/ 5), 
We have now to determine what equivalences, if any, exist between the 
ideals (1), (, La \/ 5) 5 (3, t+ V/ —5):; (3; i—V/—5) and 
(2, 1+./—s)’, these being all the ideals whose norms satisfy the given 
condition. We see at once that (2, 1 + ./ —5)’, = (2), is a principal ideal 
and represents therefore with (1), the principal class. 

On the other hand, it is easily shown that (2, 1+ ./—5) is a non- 

principal ideal, for, if it were a principal ideal, there must exist an integer, 
a, =x +yV/ —5, such that 


(a) =(2,1+V—5), 
nla] =n(2, 1+ —5); 


that is, two rational integers, 7, y, must exist such that 
er sy = 2. 
This is, however, manifestly impossible. 
Hence (2, 1+ ./ —5) is a non-principal ideal and the representative 
of a new class, which we shall denote by A. ies. 
We have already proved ($1) that (3, 1+. —5) and (3, 1—V —5) 
are equivalent to (2, 1+ ./ —5). 


They belong therefore to A, and all ideals of k(,\/—5) fall into two 
classes, 1 and A. Hence h=2. It will be observed that A*=1. 


We have 


and hence 
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Ex: 3, ‘#G/7)> Baseea, x\/720d = 28. 
nals! x/28 5" ala] == 1,.2)23.44, Of 5, 


Gye(2.1 V7) 

Q= GC tea Gt 

(5) = (5) 
The ideals to be considered are therefore (1), (2, 2-a/7), @G, T+ V7); 
(3, 1— V7), &8)-and (2, 1-+/7)*; of these (1), G@)-and (2, 1+ V7)’ 
belong to the class 1. 

We proceed as in the case of (2, 1+./—5) in the last example to 
determine whether (2, 1-+./7) is or is not a principal ideal. In order 
that (2, 1+ ./7) may be a principal ideal, it is necessary and sufficient 
that there exist an integer a, =x + \/7, such that 

| nla] | =n, 14+-V7); 


that is, that there exist rational integers x, y, such that 


We have 


av —7y=2 or —2. 
We see that += 3, y= 1 satisfy this condition? Hence 
@ I+-V7)= G4vV7), 


a principal ideal, 3-++\/7 being divisible by (2, 1+ /7), since the latter 
is the only ideal whose norm is 2. We can in like manner show that 
(3, 1 +77) is a principal ideal, for + =2, y=1 satisfy the condition 


tv —7y =— 3 


(3, D=hia/7) se Gar WZ) sp 0m la=—N/7). 
So far as the task in hand is concerned, it is indifferent to which of the 
two conjugate principal ideals, (2+ ./7) and (2—vW7), (3, 1+ 7) is 
equal, for all that we need know is that it is a principal ideal, from 
which it follows at once that (3, I—./7) is a principal ideal, for it 
belongs to the class reciprocal to that of (3, r+ ./7) since 


(3, 1+ V7) (3, 1- V7) ~ (2). 


It is easily seen, however, that 2+ \/7 is not a number of (3, 1+ ./7) 
while 2—./7 does enjoy this property. Hence 


(3, 1+ V7) =(2—v/7), 
(3, I— V7) = (24+ v7). 


All the ideals of k(./7) whose norms are $|./d| being principal ideals, 
we have h=1. 


whence 


and 


* This denotes that (5) is a prime ideal. 
* See also Chap XIII, § 5, Pell’s Equation. 
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We are assisted in determining to which of the classes, 1, A, 


A’,...,A', if any, a given ideal j belongs by the following 
theorem: 


THEOREM 7. If at be the lowest power of a which is a prin- 
cipal ideal, a,a®,---,a’ ~ 1, being representatives of the t classes 


A, Ae --+, MAt=1], 5) 


and j§ the lowest power of an ideal j which is a principal ideal, 

_then in order that { may belong to one of the classes 5) it 1s neces- 
sary that t. shall be divisible by s, and furthermore, if this condi- 
tion be satisfied and t==t,s, then j can belong to none of the 
classes 5) except the $(s) classes A‘, for which i=i,t,, and 1, 1s 
prime to s. 


Tf jams 
then jirmatti~i-j’, 
whence t=0, mod s; 


that is, ¢ divisible by s is a necessary condition that j shall belong 
to one of the classes 5). 


Furthermore, if [~ a’, 
then Ep rai~ind, 
whence Si ae 0, MoOdi—T;S, 
and therefore 1==0, mod, ; 
that is, Vom Gr 

Then fw aeh, 


i ae, q714, 
i’ , qfists, 
i? Pes, qgiat, 


i2 ~ as ~ its 
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from which it follows, since no two of the ideals j, j?, ---, j® are 
equivalent, that 


3,8. Qube Shs ite ee 
must be incongruent each to each, mod ¢; that is, we must have 
fi,t, = gi,t,, mod t,—t,5, 


where f and g are any two of the integers, I, 2, ---, s, different 
from each other. 


Therefore we must have fl, S=gi,, mod s; 


that is, the integers 7,, 27,, ---, s?, must form a complete residue 
system, mod s, which can be the case only when 2, is prime to s. 

Hence in case j should belong to any one of the classes 5) it 
is possible only to have 


I SS, qiits, 


where t, = t/s, and 1, is prime to s. 

There are therefore only ¢(s) of the classes 1) to which it is 
possible for j to belong. 

Ex. 6. Let a™* be the lowest power of a which is a principal ideal, 
a, a, +--+, a* 1, representing therefore the twenty-four classes 

Fibevile, Bot yea 6) 
Let 7° be the lowest power of j which is a principal ideal. 

Since 24 is divisible by 6, it is possible for j to belong to ¢(6) =2, of 
the classes 6). We have t= 4, and those of the classes 6) to which it 
is possible for j to belong are 4* and A”. 

By means of Th. 7 we can reduce the labor of determining h; 
for, if a be an ideal satisfying Minkowski’s condition, that is, 
n[a] <|Vd|, and at the lowest power of a that is a principal 
ideal, then 


Cnet, OnO, Wee Ade 
are representatives of ¢ ideal classes, 
es 7a --+, API, 7) 


and, as we have seen in the last theorem, h is a multiple of t. 
Let now NV be the number of ideals of the realm that satisfy 
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Minkowski’s condition, the number of these ideals that belong 
to one or the other of the classes 7), and c the number of the 
known classes 7) that have found representatives among the 
ideals satisfying Minkowski’s condition. 

The ¢ classes 7) must evidently have representatives among the 
N ideals satisfying Minkowski’s condition, and therefore, since 
only ¢ of these classes have yet found representatives among these 
ideals, t—c of the N —™n of these ideals whose classes have not 
yet been determined must belong respectively to the t—c classes 
whose representatives are missing. We have then as possible 
representatives of new classes 


N —n— (t—c) ideals, and, if 
N—n—(t—c)<t; 
that is, if N—n-+c < 2t, 


it follows, since must be divisible by ¢, that 


==, 

In particular, if INE Se 

we have at once at 
If N—n-+c < 2t, 


we must proceed to determine whether some of the remaining 
ideals belong to the classes 7). Let j be one which is found to 
belong to none of the classes 7) and let j* be the lowest power of j 
which is a principal ideal. 

Then j, 72, ---, f@* are representatives of the s—T1 new classes, 
B, B?, ---, Bs, and there are now in all st known classes 


My Agus Ae, 
BaDA, BA? ---, BA, 
8) 
Be Be A Bee Ate, DEA, 


and h is therefore divisible by st. 
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If now n and c have their former meaning except that 8) are 
now the known classes, and if 


N—n+c < 2st, 
then jn 
If, however, N—n+c< 2st, 
we proceed as before to determine the classes to which the remain- 
ing ideals belong, observing always whether 
N—n+e< 2st. 
If we find one that belongs to none of the classes 8), we proceed 
as with j. 


Weeds 


Ex. 7. &(Y—31). Basis: 1, = 


@d@=— 31. 


nla] <|\/—31 Ne n{a] =1, 254 OES: 


We have oe) <a 
et eee ie 
(Q)=(3) 

eee 


w+ wry + By? = 2 


for any integral values of x and y, there is no integer of k(\/ — 31) 
whose norm is 2. Hence 


(2 t¥ 3) WW (1), 


VY 231 
aa 4) that 


We proceed to determine the lowest power of ( 


is a principal ideal. 
We have 
ND =r 
(2, ———- le Pav. BP) ae (x), 


since the only integer of k(\/ — 31), whose norm is 4, is 2, and, if 


(2, t¥=8)*= (2), 


(2, ty=3) — (2, —v—5), 


then 


2 2 


which is impossible. 
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We have 
(2 PEERY =(0 HEB) (YET), 


since 


eR, ety 


2 2 


Hence we have so far found representatives, 1, (2, sty—s'), and 
I — 31\2 1 — 8 
(2, ty 3) Z (2, a) ~ lof three classes 1, A, A’, (A®°=1). 


Therefore h is divisible by 3. 
Of the eight ideals satisfying Minkowski’s condition, (1),(2, =v"), 


(2S =¥=2), to, (, EVERY, (2 VERY, (5 HEH) 


and (s say 31) four belong to these classes and from 


Oe (2 ea | (2? eet 


ee Peay es / RAT NGS 
we see that (2, : a belongs to A’, and hence (2 : ys 2) 


to A. 
_The inequality N —n-+ c < 2t is now seen to hold, for we have N =8, 
n= 6, c= 3, and t=3, and it is evident that h—=3. The classes to which 


. 


(s 3 eees 3) and (s: sav S| belong are easily determined, since 


Baa aa / SED 277) 
and eee is a number of both (2, : v3) and (5: stv—*), 


2 2 


(EB) (5, =XSH) (HEB) 
Therefore (5: sa 3) belongs to A, and (s says") to A’. 


Bx 8 6h (\/82).. Basis: 1, \/82.. d = 328. 
Hale 328 {> na] =1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11,12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
or 18. 
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We have e cy 
GC) = CG, VERO, WE) 
(3) = (3, 1+ V82) (3, 1— V82) 
(5) = (5) 
(= @) 
(11) = (11, 4+ V/82) (1, 4— V82) 
(3) = (a2, 24 3/82)-(a3, 29/22) 
(17) = (17). 

We must now determine whether (2, \/82) is a principal ideal. To do 
this we determine whether k(\/82) contains an integer whose norm is 2; 
that is whether integral values of x and y can be found satisfying the 
equation 

4G — 82y —2. 9) 
Using Th. 6, Chap XIII, and developing \/82 as a continued fraction, 
we see that 


/32 —-. I I 
ia La + 18 + 
and have 
n an Pn | In | My 
I 9 9 I | I 
| 
| 2 | 18 163 18 | I “ 


From this it is evident that 9) has no solution, and hence that (2, \/82) 
is a non-principal ideal. 

From this development of \/82, it is also evident that k(,\/82) contains 
no integers with norms 3, 5, 6, or 7, and furthermore 9+ \/&2 is the 
fundamental unit. 

That k(\/82) contained no integers with norms 5 or 7 was, of course, 
already shown by the fact (5) and (7) are principal ideals. We have, 
however, learned, in addition to the fact that (2, \/82) is a non-principal 
ideal, that (3, 1+ ./82) and (3, 1—./82) are non-principal ideals, since 
k(\/82) contains no integer with norm 3, and, moreover, that neither of 
the products of these last two ideals by (2, \/82) can be a principal ideal, 
since k(\/82) contains no integer with norm 6. 

We shall now determine into how many classes the ideals, which have 
been proved to be non-principal, fall. 

We have (2, \/ 82) as a representative of a new class, 4, and 47=1. 

Calculate now the norms of a few integers of k(\/82). We have 
n[8 + \/82] = — 18. 

Hence (18) is the product of three ideals whose norms are 2, 3 and 3 
respectively. Since 8+ ./82 is a number of (3, 1— 1/82) and not of 
(3, 1+./82), we must have 


(18) = (2, \/82) (3, 1—-V82)?. 
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From which it follows that (3, 1—./82)? belongs to A, and (3, 1— 1/82) 
gives a new class B. We have A = B?. 

But n[1 — \/82] = — 81=—3*, and 1—\/82 is a number of (3, I—\/82) 
and not of (3, 1+./82). Hence 

(1— V/82) = (3, 1— V/82)*, 

and we see that we now have four classes 1, B, B®, B® (B*=1), as repre- 
sentatives of which among the ideals satisfying Minkowski’s condition, 
we may take (1), (3, 1— \/82), (2, \/82) and (3, 1+ /82). We have 
now N = 28, n= 24,c=4, and t=4, and hence N—n+c <{ 2¢; that is, 
there are four ideals, the factors of (11) and (13), whose classes are yet 
undetermined and we have found representatives of all of our four known 
classes. One of these remaining ideals might therefore give a new class 
and we should have h=8. That h is either 4 or 8, we now know. This 
is, however, easily settled, for [7+ ./82] =— 33, and 7+ ./82 is a 


number of both (3, 1+ /82) and (11, 4—./82). Hence 
(7+ V82) = (3, 1+ V82) (11, 4— 82), 
and (11, 4—./82) belongs to the class B. Therefore 


WA: 
We see that (11, 4+./82) belongs to B® and from the fact that n[2+ /82] 
= — 78 = — 2 - 3: 13, we can show easily that (13, 2 +./82) belongs to 


Beand= (13)-2—w/ 82) to. Be 

<0, “Show -that k=O) tor k (/— 26), h#= 1 for k(\/ —10), h=2 
SOE RAN ES) v2 for k(3/20), h=a4 for k(\/ —34), h=6. for 
RO/— 61). 

The labor of finding h by this method can be reduced by using another 
theorem, due also to Minkowski, which gives a smaller limit below which 
the norms of the representatives of the classes must fall, thus diminishing 
the number of ideals to be examined. This theorem for the general realm 
of the mth degree is as follows: In every ideal class there is an ideal, a, 
such that 


ntal< (4) Zi vai, 


where n is the degree of the realm, d its discriminant, and r the number 
of pairs of imaginary realms which occur among the conjugate realms, 
, (m-1) 1 
[By Tita Oc Me lees ; 
In a real quadratic realm, we have n[a] <#| /d|, and in the case 
of k(x/82) need, therefore, to examine only those ideals whose norms are 


less than Io. 
It will be noticed that we did find, as representatives of all classes, ideals 


whose norms satisfied this condition. 

1 Minkowski: Diophantische Approximationen, p. 185. See also “ Tafel 
der Klassenanzahlen fiir Kubische Zahlkorper” by the author for its 
application to cubic realms. 
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For a table giving the class numbers of quadratic realms, their funda- 
mental units and other data, see J. Sommer: Vorlesungen tiber Zahlen- 
theorie. 

This table extends, for imaginary realms, to m=—o97, and, for real 
realms, to m=101. This book should be consulted by those who wish 
to pursue the subject further. 

The class number of a realm can also be expressed by means of an 
infinite series. See Hilbert: Bericht, Cap. VII and §70; also Dirichlet- 
Dedekind: § 184. 


We shall close this chapter with a theorem that gives important 
information regarding the class number of a realm in a certain 
special case. For its proof, we shall need two theorems, the 
second of which throws additional light upon the question whether 
the norm of the fundamental unit of a real quadratic realm is 
Ior—I. 


THEoREM 8. Every number, a, of a quadratic realm, k(\/m), 
whose norm is z, can be represented as the quotient, y/y', of two 
conjugate integers, y, y’, of the realm. 

We have seen that a can be put in the form 


a+ bo 
Qga= 
c 


a 


where I, w is a basis of the realm and a, b and c are rational 
integers. Let y—.1-+ yo, where x and y are rational integers to 
be determined, and let the rational equation of which w is a root be 


a? + ex+tf=o. 
Put 
a + bw av a Vo 
= ae 10) 
c x + yo! 
Making use of the relations » + 0’ =—e, and oo’ =f, we 
have from 10), as the equations that + and y must satisfy, 
(a—c)x + (bf —ae)y =o, 
11) 


br — (a+tc)y=o. 
These equations evidently have a solution different from +a 
Ss 


*See Hilbert: Bericht, Satz go. 
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y==0 when and only when the determinant, D, of their coefficients 
is 0, and, if D=o, they have an infinite number of solutions 
V==1%,, V=ry,, where 4,, y, is any particular solution different 
from 0, 0, and hence have an infinite number of integral solutions, 
for we can choose r so that rv,, ry, are integers. 

We have 


D=— @ + abe — b?f + c? =— n[a]-c? + c2? =0, 
since n[a]==1. Hence the equations 11) have an infinite number 
of integral solutions and the theorem is therefore proved. 


As a particular solution of 11), we may take r=a-+c, y=D, 
all integral solutions then being of the form 


s(ate) sb 
GSS Ss yp BS ; 
t t 
where s and ¢ are rational integers and t a common divisor of 
a+c and Bb. 
We can, of course, take a, b and c without a common divisor, 


and then have also a prime to J, since n[a] =I. 
pele etc — pie Vee? Weshave ia == 2) b= 1, ¢ — 3, andshence 
3 


24 ot 
3) 8 SSNs 
TuHeEorEM g. If the discriminant, d, of a real quadratic realm, 
k(Vm), be divisible by a single prime number, the norm of the 
fundamental unit of the realm is —1.* 
In order that d may be divisible by a single prime number, we 
must have m—2, or a prime=1, mod 4. 
Let e be the fundamental unit of k(/m). 
If n[e]==1, by Th. 8 there would exist an integer, y, of 
k(Vm) such that 


ea 12) 
Y 
Then from 12) it would follow that 
m=): 


1 Hilbert: Bericht, p. 204. 
29 
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and hence that (y) is either an ambiguous ideal (p. 347), an 
ambiguous ideal multiplied by a rational principal ideal (a), or 
(a). Since, however, d is divisible by the single prime m, the 
realm contains only one ambiguous prime ideal (\/m), which is 
therefore the only ambiguous ideal of the realm. Hence. we 
must have 


(y)= (Vm), (aVm) or (a), 
and therefore y=nVm, nam or 7a, 


wliere 7 is a unit. But we have then from i2) 


nVm ary/ m na 
c= —, — or , 
—7 Vm —r/avim n'a 
and hence e==— 7” OF 7’, 


from which it would follow that « is not the fundamental unit, as 
was assumed. Hence the assumption that [e] 1 is untenable, 
and the theorem is proved. 

The realms k(\/2), k(V/5) and k(\/17), whose fundamental units 
have been found to be 1+ 1/2, 4(1-+ 1/5) and 4+ 1/17 respectively, 
will illustrate the truth of this theorem. 

THEOREM 10. If the discriminant of a quadratic realm, k(\/m), 
be divisible by a single prime number, the class number, h, of the 
realm is odd. 

Assume h to be even. Then there is in the realm certainly one 
non-principal ideal, j{, whose square is a principal ideal; that is, 
j?~1. But we have also jj’ ~ 1, and hence j ~j’; that is, there 
exist integers, a, B, of the realm such that 


(a)i=(B)Y. 13) 


From 13) we have m[(a)]=—[(8)], whence a/B,=k, is a 
number of the realm whose norm is +1. When k(\V/m) is 
imaginary, we have n[x]—= 1, and when k(Vm) is real and 
n[e]==—1, where e is the fundamental unit, we have either 
nm[x]=1, or nle«]=1. By Th. 8 we can put «=—y/y’, or 
ex == y/y’, according as m[x] ==1 or —1, y and y’ being conju- 
gate integers of the realm. In both cases, we have 

* Hilbert: Bericht, Hiilfsatz 13. 
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tial 

(Co Gay 
and hence from 13) (y)j=(y’)j’, as a consequence of j?~1, 
where j is a non-principal ideal; that is, as a consequence of ht even. 

Hence (y)j is either an ambiguous ideal, an ambiguous ideal 
multiplied by a rational principal ideal (a), or (a). Since, how- 
ever, when m=2, or a prime=1, mod 4, the realm contains no 
ambiguous ideal other than (\/m) (see proof of Th. 9), and, in 
in the case of k(7), the only ambiguous ideal is (1-+7). We see 
that in all cases (y)j must be a principal ideal, and hence j a 
principal ideal. But this renders untenable our assumption that 
h is even. Hence h is odd. 

The realms k(i), k(\/—3), k(\/2) and k(\/—31), whose class 
numbers were found to be 1, I, 1 and 3 respectively, will illustrate the 
truth of this theorem. 

It is evident that in determining the class number of a realm, 
satisfying the conditions of Th. 10, we can use, since h must be 
odd, instead of the inequality N—n-+c< 2t, the inequality 
N—n-+c < 3t, thus shortening the work still further. Making 
use of this in Ex. 7, it is unnecessary to determine the class to 
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which belongs ( 2, 


INDEX. 


Numerals refer to pages. 


Ambiguous ideal, 347. 

Appertains, exponent to which an in- 
teger, 99, 393. 

Associated integers, in R, 9; in k(1), 
163; in k(V—3), 223; in k(V—s), 
246. 


Basis, of k(i), 159-161; of kV—3), 
220; of k(V2), 2323 of k(V —s), 
245; of k(Vm), 284-287, determi- 
nation, 289-292; of ideal, 293-295, 
determination, 351-355. 

Biquadratic residues and reciprocity 
law, 205-217. 


Character of an integer, quadratic, in 
R, 121, in k(4), 212; biquadratic, 
209, 212 

Classes, ideal, definition, 432; prin- 
cipal class, 432; product of, 432; 
reciprocal, 434. 

Classification of the numbers of an 
ideal with respect to another ideal, 
326-330. 

Class number of a realm, definition, 
434; is finite, 437; determination, 
437-448, 451. 

Congruences, definition, 31, 297, 323; 
elementary theorems, 32-37; 323- 
326; of two polynomials, 57, 370; 
of condition, 59-61, 369-372; of 
first degree in one unknown, 68-70, 
375-380; equivalent, 62-64, 372, 
373; transformations, 62-64, 372, 
374; equivalent systems, 64; of nth 
degree in one unknown, preliminary 
discussion, 66-68, 374, 375, root, 66, 
374, with prime modulus, 88-90, 
385-387, composite modulus, 95-97, 
391, 392; multiple roots, definition, 
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89, 386, determination, 93, 94, 386; 
limit to number of roots, 89, 386; 
ab (m yo, mod m, 90; xo(m)—1 
mod m, 387, 
roots, 92, 93, 389; binomial, 110- 


= 0, 388; common 

imprimitive 
IT 4— 
116, Euler’s criterion, 115; of sec- 


112, primitive and 


roots, 111; *%==b, mod pf, 
ond degree with one unknown, 119- 
121; solution of #7==j—1, mod #, 
by means of Wilson’s theorem, 1209, 
130; in k(1), 180, of condition, 190. 

Conjugate, numbers, 4; realm, 4. 


Dirichlet’s theorem regarding infinity 
of primes in an arithmetical pro- 
gression, II. 

Discriminant, Yor ek (@)s0. 1.6L meOL 
R(V —3), 221; of k(V2), 2323 of 
R(V—5), 245; of k(Vm), 287, 
288; of number, 284. 

Divisor, greatest common, in R, 16, 
18, 25; in k(z), 173; of two ideals, 
310-313, 318; discussion of defini- 
tion, 252. 

Divisors, of integers in R, number of, 
23, sum of, 24; of ideal, number of, 
318. 


Equivalence of ideals, 427-431; in 
narrower sense, 431. 

Eratosthenes, sieve of, 10. 

Euler’s criterion for solvability of 


an ==b, mod p, 115, 122. 


Factorization of a rational prime de- 
termined by (d/p), in k(t), 179; in 
k(V —3), 229; in k(Vm), 347, 
348. 

Fermat’s theorem, 57; as generalized 
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by Euler, 57; analogue for k(t), 
189; analogue for ideals, 368, 369. 
Frequency of the rational primes, 11. 


Galois realm, 281. 
Gauss’ Iemma, 130. 
Generation of realm, 3. 


Ideal numbers, necessity for, 253; 
nature explained, 254-257; Kum- 
mer’s, 267. 

Ideals, definition, 257, 293; numbers 
of, 293; basis of, 293-295; can- 
onical basis of, 294; determination 
of basis, 298-301; numbers defin- 
ing, 295; symbol of, 257, 295; in- 
troduction of numbers into and 
omission from symbol, 258, 295, 
296; principal and non-principal, 
200,) 2015 (20775 
basis of conjugate, 301; equality of, 


conjugate, 301; 


258, 259, 302; multiplication of, 
261, 262, 302, 303; divisibility of, 
263, 303; common divisor of, 303; 
prime, 263-265, 304; norm of, 326— 
338, 351. 

Imprimitive numbers, see primitive 
numbers, 

Incongruent numbers, complete sys- 
tem of, in R, 34; in k(¢), 182-185 ; 
in k(Vm), 326. 

Index, of a product, 106, 399; of a 
power, 106, 399. 

Indices, definition, 105, 399; system 
of, 106, 399; solution of congru- 
ences by means of, 108-110, 400- 
402. 

Integers, of R, 7, 23; absolute value 
IES Sr OLgeR (hyn Is7 58 ot, 
k(V —3), 219; of k(V2), 231; of 
k(V —5), 245; of k(Vm), 284- 
287; general algebraic, 1, 275-270. 


Legendre’s symbol, 127. 


Multiple, least common, in R, 25; of 
two ideals, 310-312, 318. 


Non-equivalent ideals, complete sys- 
tem of, 434. 

Norm, of a number, in k(7), 156; in 
k(V—3), 218, 221; in k(V2), 231; 
in k(V —5), 245; in k(Vm), 283; 
of an ideal, definition, 326, 337, 
value, 330, determination, 351; of a 
product of ideals, 334; of a prin- 
cipal ideal, 337; of a prime ideal, 
338. 

Numbers, algebraic, definition, 1; de- 
gree of, 1; conjugate, 4; rational 
equation of lowest degree satisfied 
i 2 yah OH Ine, W798 OH IA), wise 
of k(V ==3), 218; of R(V2), 231; 
of k(Y —5), 245; of the general 
realm, 271-279; of k(Vm), 281. 

Number class, rational modulus, 32, 
33; ideal modulus, 324. 


Pell’s equation, 423-426. 

¢-function, in FR, definition, 37, gen- 
eral expression, 38, 44, 53, product 
theorem, 45, summation theorem, 
46, 75, of higher order, 54; in 
k(t), 185-188; for ideals, definition, 
358, expression for power of prime 
ideal, 359, general expression, 359- 
362, 366, 367, summation theorem, 
362, 363, 367, product theorem, 360, 
361, of higher order, 367. 

Polynomials in a single variable, 268— 
Dyfi 

Polynomials with respect to a prime 
modulus, reduced, 62; degree of, 
76; divisibility of, 76, 380; com- 
mon divisor of, 76, 380; common 
multiple of, 76, 380; unit, 77, 
381; associated, 77, 381; primary, 
78, 381; prime, 78, 381; determina- 
tion of prime, 78, 381, 382; congru- 
ence with respect to a double 
modulus, 81; unique factorization 
theorem for, 82-87, 382-385; divi- 
sion of one by another, 382. 

Power of a prime by which m! is 
divisible, 26. 
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Primary integers of k(1), 193-196. 

Prime factors, resolution of an ideal 
into, 348-350. 

Prime ideals, of k(V —5), 263-265; 
of k(Vm), definition, 304, deter- 
mination and classification, 330- 
348. 

Prime numbers, of RA, definition, 9, 
infinite in number, 10; of k(1), defi- 
nition, 165, classification, 177; of 
k(V —3), definition, 223, classifi- 
cation, 227-230; of k(V2), defi- 
nition, 235, classification, 238-240; 
of kR(V —5), 246, 247. 

Primitive numbers, of k(i), 157; of 
k(V —3), 218; of the general 
realm, 274, 275; of k(Vm), 282, 
283; with respect to a prime ideal 
modulus, 308. 

“ Primitive root, definition, 100; deter- 

mination, 112; of prime of form 

2?+ 1, 151; of prime of form 

40 i AS21522. 


Realm, definition, 3; generation, 3; 
degree, 4; conjugate, 4; number 
defining, 4, 280; number generating, 
4. 

Reciprocity law, for quadratic resi- 
dues, in R, 135; in k(#), 201-205; 
determination of value of (a/p) by 
means of, 144; other applications 
of, 149; for biquadratic residues, 
210, 215-217. 

Residue, odd prime moduli of which 
an integer is a quadratic, 128, 145, 
147; prime moduli of which —1, is 
a quadratic, 128; prime moduli of 
which 2 is a quadratic, 133. 

Residue system, complete, in R, 33, 
34; in k(i), 182-185; in k(Vm), 


& 


226; reduced, in Rk, 37; in @); 
185, in kR(Vm), 358. 

Residues of powers, definition, 98, 
392; complete system of, 98, 393; 
law of periodicity, 100. 

Residues, n-ic, 116; quadratic, in R, 
121, in k(t), 196-201; quadratic 
non-, 121; determination of quad- 
ratic, 124; with respect to a series 
of moduli, integer having certain, 
70; cubic, 250; biquadratic, 205~- 
2h. 


Sub-realm, 157. 
Symbol, Legendre’s, 127; for ideal, 
257, 295. 


Unit ideal, of k(V—s), 263; of 
k(Vm), 304. 

Unit, fundamental, of k(V2), 233; 
of k(Vm), definition, 420; deter- 
mination, 420-426. 

Units, of Ro “82 vol kG). 16se oe 
k(V —3), 222; of R(V2), 232— 
235; of k(V —5), 246; of k(Vm), 
definition, 403, realm imaginary, 
404, realm real, 405-426. 

Unique factorization theorem, in R, 
12; in k(t), 167, 174, graphical 
discussion of, 169; in k( V2), 236, 
237; in k(V—3), 226; in k(V—S), 
failure of, 247-253, necessity for, 
Boas restoration in terms of ideal 
factors, 265, 266; realms in which 
original method of proof holds, 
248-250; for ideals in k(Vm), 
305-317. 


Wilson’s theorem, 91; as generalized 
by Gauss, 91; analogue for ideals, 
388, 389. 
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